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Price 25 Cents 


In the Season's Closing br: 


Piano Teachers May Use These Works to Good Advantage 


An 
Pieces 
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| 


Here, 


use 


book. 


Price, 50 cents 


THE SEA ALBUM 


For the Piano 


There are so many things to awe 
one in the vast expanses and varying 
moods of the mighty ocean. And 
those who travel it, and those whose 
sustenance is derived from it, most 
always have been picturesque char- 
acters, from the explorers and pi- 
rates of old to the fishermen and 
jolly sailors of today. These scenes, 
and moods, and people are the sub- 


jects of the excellent second, third and fourth grade 


pieces that make up the contents of 
Price, 50 cents 


UNDER THE BIG 
A Book of Circus Pieces 


for 


a thrill at the 


children, 


provide the teacher with material for 
Price, 60 cents 


AMONG THE BIRDS 
Album of Characteristic Bird 


indeed, is 
music, the calls of our “feathered 
songsters.” In this book you will 
learn how composers 
have endeavored to introduce and 
“bird music’ 
positions. The story and the dozen 
examples of bird calls shown are 
fascinating, but even more inter- 
esting are the 21 fine pieces with 
bird titles. Pupils in their second 
year of study will find many in- 
teresting numbers to play in this 


What young Ameri me 


the animals, the acra) 
clowns—all come in/)% 
of appreciation, 
gether the pieces fo 
compilers selected , 
pieces thy” 
year students can play. These characterist 
supply hours of pleasant pastime at thd 
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for the Piano 


Nature’s own 


of music 


in their com- 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH MUSIC 


Compositions of the Four Seasons for the Piano 


SPRING 


The 16 compositions in this col- 
lection are bright, melodious num- 
bers, all with titles and character- 
istics associated with Spring. The 
pieces range from grade 2 up to 
about grade 34. With this ma- 
terial the teacher may work up 
a “Spring Pupils’ Recital.” Or, a 
selection of numbers from the con- 
tents may be used in combination 
with selections taken from the 
“Summer,” “Autumn” and *Win- 
ter” volumes, in a ‘‘Recital of the 
Seasons.” 


<< 
AROUND THE YEAR 
WITH MUSIC 
COMPOSITIONS OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
FOK THE FIANOFORTE 


Price, 50 cents 


Mic wats SUMMER 
This compilation covers piano numbers pertaining to Sum- 
mer; pieces with the brightness of ‘SSunbeams and Roses,” 
with the gayness of ‘Dancing Butterflies,” with the 
dreamy sentiment of a ‘Summer Tryst.” Here are 15. very 
good pieces for a “Summer Recital’? for second and third 
grade pupils. 


this album. 


TOP 


Price, 50 cents 


AUTUMN 


This is a collection of colorful 
piano music. There are 14 piano 
solos and where one has found its 
inspiration in Autumn leaves, an- 
other breathes of Autumn _ blos- 
soms, another attempts to convey 
the colorfulness of Autumn scenes, 
while others take such subjects 
as Autumn evenings or Hallowe’en 
mysticism. In general, these pieces 
run the span of third grade abil- 


the P§ 


_— So} 
AROUND THE YEAR | 
WITH MUSIC 
COMPOSITIONS OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
fOR THE PIANOFORTE 
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MUSIC OF THE FLOW 


For the Piano 


The fragrance and beauty, the color 
and delicateness of flowers, nature’s 
gorgeous gift to mankind, has been 
the inspiration of many a composer. 
For this album of a dozen and a 
half pieces there have been selected 
some of the most charming flower 


pieces ever composed. “Flower Recitals” 4 
favorites with piano pupils and this 
teacher second and third grade pieces fa 


Price, 75 cents 


ities. 


Price, 50 cents 


WINTER 


This album of medium grade piano pieces includes such 
numbers as “Chimes at Christmas” by Greenwald, “Ice 
Carnival” by Grey, “Skating” by Noelck, ‘Sleigh Ride” 
by Preston and many others equally attractive and char- 
acteristic of the Winter season. 


Price, 50 cents 


EASY PIANO ENSEMBLE PIECES 


One Piano—Six Hands 


———— ee Cat. No. Title and Composer Or. Price 
PIANO FUN 26107 A Trip to the Zoo—J. Lilian Vandevere... ' $0.25 
24805 Merry Andrew. Morris Dance—Paul Zilcher 1|!/p 60 
Th petperact 24064 Here Comes the Parade—M. L. Preston.. 2 70 
; j 30409 Dancing in the Sunshine—Mathilde Bilbro 2 40 
In this unique v re are fs 3 
more than 100 pa Re ; if One Piano—Eight Hands 
stunts, with piana 26497 Airy Fairies—Geo. L. Spaulding......... | 50 
that are “just the r end. | 25328 At the Dance—Ella Ketterer............ I/y 50 
of-the-season pupil : 30598 March of the WeeFolk—Jessie L. Gaynor 2 50 
formal Summer g 
be used for childr ! 50 
well as for adult 
attractive piano pi¢ 
well within the playing ability of 8536 Bella Bocca. 10, 
the average pianist and alone are No. 12 Art: Max Brownolds t....aeece eee “ 
worth the price of the volume. 8535 Les Sylphes. Valse—G. Bachmann. Op. 10, 
Price, $1.25 INDY “2 sect nis ithe Rana ace ee ee aT 3 1.25 


Theodore Presser 


@ just as the success of many a party is due to a central theme carried out in the decorations, 
games, refreshments, etc., so a central theme in a piano recital will add color and heighten the in- 
terest of both listener and participant. The books described below each suggest a theme, and con- 
tain material, around which novel pupils’ recitals can be built. Or combinations may be made, as for 
instance in the development of a nature theme, selections from the entire ‘‘Around the Year 
with Music”’ series (‘‘Spring,’’ “Summer,” “Autumn” and ‘‘Winter’’) can be used. “‘“Among the 
Birds’’ and ‘‘Music of the Flowers” also offer pieces for a ‘‘Birds and Flowers’? combination. The 
possibilities for costuming and decorating are obvious. 


Everything in Music Publications — World's Largest Stock 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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FROM MANY LANDS 

A Musical Sketch 
By MILDRED ADAIR “ 
Here is fine material for use in an “International Recital. 
Those taking part can be dressed as Indians, Norwegian( 
little folk from Japan and so forth. All will have a gran| 
time, some playing, some singing, and some dancing the 1 
numbers in this sketch. The music is all simple to play o 
sing, yet is effective. 
Price, 50 cents 


BIRDS OF ALL FEATHERS 
A Musical Sketch for Young Musicians 
By MILDRED ADAIR 


Here is the material for a complete 
and interesting program to be pre- 
sented by first, second, and third 
grade piano pupils. Its musical num- 
bers include vocal solos, piano solos 
and ensembles, a musical reading, a 
solo dance and a group dance, a 
violin solo, all with piano accom- 
paniment, plus a toy symphony num- 
ber. It can be seen that with such 
a variety of numbers to present the 
teacher can work many pupils into 
the program. The costuming is eas- 
ily arranged. 


Price, 60 cents 


IN THE CANDY SHOP 
By MILDRED ADAIR | 


This delightful little musical sketch takes 
about 20 minutes to present and provides 
opportunity for 9 or more pupils to par- 
ticipate. There is a third grade piano solo, 
a second grade piano duet, a musical reci- 
tation, a little dance and a short closing 
chorus for all to sing in unison. An inter- 
esting recital novelty. 


Price, 50 cents 


AROUND THE MAYPOLE 
A May Day Festival 
y WILLIAM BAINES 


3 essentially a publication to 
b ssistance to those who want 
t e a Springtime festival. For 
t urpose it gives complete in- 


ys for 8 dances together 
May Pole dance tunes for 
.ccompanying of the dances. 
gives some historical notes 
May Pole and some general 
“ yas with regard to dances 
stuming. For a real gala oc- 
string orchestra parts for 
sical accompaniments may be 


Price, 60 cents 


’ 


would like to examine any of these publications, we shall 

jlad to send them to you with full return privileges. While 

ks give ideas for a continuity, additional numbers for violin 
enu voice, as well as piano, can, of course, be introduced if per- 
formers are available. A selection of such pieces, following the 
theme of your choice, will be cheerfully sent on request. Our staff 
of experts in selecting just the right material for any occasion, will 
welcome an opportunity to be of service to you. 
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EW DITSON PUBLICATIONS 


(SONGS OF THE SEASONS) 
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i / 
INGS OF THE SEASONS 


For the PIANO and for SINGING 


tie 
MARY BACON MASON 


Seventy-five cents 


CONTENTS 


LLELUIA (4 Hands).......... Easter Hymn FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL....... German Student Song NOVEMBER: ...\... jceacmicsncs.o antag Ponchielli 


LL THE BIRDS ARE COME FIRST PRIMROSE, THE......... Grieg: NOW. THANK WE.eis.... se. ese Cruger 

i iy a Sei aoe German Folksong GHOST AND GOBLIN........... English Chimes OCTOBER’S PARTY, -.......... English Folktune 
MERICA THE BEAUTIFUL....Ward GOODBYE TO SUMMER........ “Carnival of Venice” PUNKENS) ......... ARRRBBer Sooo ca Sankey 

PRIL FOOL, BEWARE......... French Folksong MABUOWMIEN: 0... 06 sone@are Flemish Folksong SONG FOR LABOR DAY, A.... Jude 

STUMN FIRES................ Sullivan HARK! I HEAR SONG-BIRDS SONG OF BROTHERHOOD:...,Boyd 

OLEMBUS DAY......:........ Grieg NEAR... 11. eee eee eee eee Folktune SONG OF HOME, A............. Viennese Melody 
OME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, TEARVEST SONG. ........ 0220055 Adapted from Beethoven SPRING DANCE -............... Swedish Folksong 
COME! (CIS or 7) Elvey HOME ON THE RANGE......... American Folksong SPRING IS HERE............... Gauntlétt 

OMING OF SPRING, THE..... Rimsky-Korsakov IT’S RAINING ROSES DOWN... English Folksong THANKSGIVING DAY.......-.. French Folksong 
Be SONG, THE.[.).2)....... Schumann __ MEMORIAL DAY............... Chopin TOCEPRING 2... ee Grieg 

RICKETS ARE MAKING THE MONTH OF MAY, THE......... German Folksong TREES. INUMAY:: |. encase te Norwegian Melody 
MERRIEST DIN, THE........ Scotch Folksong MOTHER'S DAY .:.......2545.6 Wallace . VENEZ AGREABLE PRINTEMPSOld French Melody 
Bs APAWIN | xc eee sie so 3 Mozart MUSIC LESSONS IN WELCOME, SWEET SPRING- 

ALLING OF THE YEAR, THE. . Lambert SEE UNUESESEG: \.,c-c. 5,6  cnae@ebies Russian Folksong SS 1 DO ak a a UR I Rubinstein 


CATALOGS OF 


THE MUSICIANS 
LIBRARY 


(Sent free on request) 


MUSICIANS 
LIBRARY 


ach volume is compiled and edited by an authority on the subject, and contains a val- 7 . 
able, critical and biographical essay, a bibliography, and the best obtainable portrait LL] 14 PIANO VOLUMES L|] 40 SONG VOLUMES 
| the composer represented. The song collections give both the original text and (With List of Contents) (With List of Contents) 
1 English translation. Each volume is complete in itself, and is sold separately. 


14 PIANO VOLUMES Wc cae 


The Masterpieces of song 
and piano music in a 
series of splendid volumes 
edited with authority and 
engraved, printed and 
bound with surpassing 

° excellence 


, Oa 

Cereer ne eam Ee, ME, Be POR ccs sik OS Stace gH are saws 

10 SONG VOLUMES ™ ee 
Volumes of songs are issued in editions for High Voice and for Low Voice Bip ete er teres 5 302 € ae eee os Pare ee 

= PRICE (paper) .......... $2.50 each 

Higham iy evinces Gals FAN aR Aaa) iy. 5 RU Se a aR AE ee ees a 
NEWLY ISSUED DESCRIPTIVE MANUALS Indicate by check in squares catalogs desired—tear off and mail to the 
ee ee REQUEST OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 359 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


LIVER DITSON COMPANY - - - 359 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS:—You can encourage parents to keep up 
children’s music lessons if you don’t discourage 
them with the cost of music. CENTURY EDITION 
—at only 15c—keeps the cost of pieces at a minimum 
—yet, doesn’t restrict your teaching in any way. 


Remember, this standardized price has not been 
achieved by printing an inferior Edition. If you are 
at all skeptical regarding this, we would urge you 
most earnestly, for your own sake and for the benefit 
of your students, that you secure a copy of Century 
and compare it with any other existing edition which 
you may have or may be familiar with, and we are 
certain that Century will prove positively and con- 
clusively that it has no superior. 


All the suitable classics and a multitude of Stand- 
ard modern compositions are available in ‘‘CIEN- 
TURY” at this standardized 15c price, irrespective 
as to whethet the Edition contains two to twenty 
pages. 


Here are a@ few selected at random from our 
catalogue: 


CENTURY PIANO SOLOS, ]5¢ ec. 


(Capital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 


Amarylils (Air oe Louis XIII), E—4....Ghys 
Avalanche, Am— Heller 
Barcarolle (Tales ‘of Hoftm’n), F—3.Otffenbach 
Beautiful Biue Danube, D—4 5 


Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin), Bb—3.. 
Bunch of Daisies, A, Valse. G—1. 
Butterfly, The, Etude, Em—5.... 
Butterfly, Op. 81, No. 4, D—3... 
Crimson Blushes, Caprice, G—4 


Price, 25c a copy 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 
“Music for Everybody” 


VOLUME LV, No. 4 APRIL, 1937 


EDITORIAL AND Apvisory STAFF 


Dr. James Francis Cooke, Editor 
Dr. Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Associate Editor 


Robert Braine Jacob Kwalwasser 

Dr. Frances Elliott Clark George L. Lindsay 

F. Sherman Cooke Joseph E. Maddy 

Louis Woodson Curtis Guy Maier 

Dr. Hollis E. Dann Guy McCoy 

William Arms Fisher Russell Van Dyke Morgan 
Dr. Henry S. Fry William S. Nortenheim 
Karl W. Gehrkens Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann 
Elizabeth A. Gest Peter Hugh Reed 
Mabelle Glenn Henry S. Sawyer 

Victor J. Grabel Frederick W. Wodell 


Rob Roy Peery, Music Critic 
William M. Felton, Editor of Music Section of The Etude 
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Dance of Goldenrods, F—3 Fitzpatrick 
Dark Eyes, Dm—3 ...Grooms 
ce River (Transcription), C—3..... Grooms 
Edelweiss Glide, Waltz, Eh—4...Vanderbeck 
El Choclo (Tango arsenune) Dm—3. Villoldo 
Elegie (Melody), Op. 18, Em—4. EO 
Elizabeth Waltz, C— 


Fair 
Fallin 


Floral Parade, The, Valse, C— 

Flower Song, Op, 39, F—3.... -L 
Flowers and Ferns, Tone Poem, G—4. . Keiser 
General Grant’s March, ’—3 

Gypsy Encampment, Am—2 

Gypsy Rondo, G—3 .............-000s Haydn 
Hanon Virtuoso, Pianist. Burdick 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5. ‘ 
Hungarian ST No. 2 Ges . Bendel 
In Rank: and File, C—2.....02c 6. ees Lange 
Kamennol Ostrow, Ft— Rubinstein 
La Golondrina, The Swallow! G—3..Serradell 
Let ’Er Go! (March) F—3 ...Wood 
Love and Flowers, Em—3..... 

Love Dreams (Liebestraum) Liszt 
Melody in F, 4 Rubinstein 
Menuet in G, No. 2, G . Beethoven 
Minuet (Don Juan), G—2.......-.... Mozart 
Minute Waltz, Op. 64, No. uF Daa .Chopin 
Moonbeams on the Lake, C—3....Iitzpatrick 
Moonlight Sonata, Ctm—6 Beethoven 
Morning Prayer, Melodie, F—2... pt aes 
Mountain Belle, Schottische, "—2....Kinkel 
Over: the- Waves, Waltzes, G—3........Rosas 
Poet and Peasant, Overture, D—4...... _. Suppe 
Polonaise (Military), Op. 40, A—4...Chopin 
Prelude, Op. 3, No. 2, Cttm—5. Rachmaninoff 
Robin’s Return, The, Ab—4.. . Fisher 
Rondo Capriccioso, Go. ie E—5. . Mendelssohn 
Rustic Dance, Eb— aes .... Howell 
School Pictures, Go ch ... Hopkins 
Sonata Pathetique, Cm—5 .....-..Beethoven 
Star of Hope, Reverie, F—3 Kennedy 
Trip to Niagara, A, Bb—3.......... Cornish 
Trovatore, i, Wantasie, Eh—5 Smith 
Two Guitars’ (Transcription), Dm—%. Grooms 
Waves of the Danube, Am—3....... Ivanovici 
Wayside Chapel, The, Op. 42, F—3-4.. Wilson 
Whoop ’Er Up! (March), G—3-4 Wood 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, ] Be ea. 


Each number has separate parts for Violin & Piano 


A—1 to A—3 Very easy to medium 
B—1 to B—3 Easy to difficult 
C—1 to C—3 Medium to concert solos 


Beautiful Be Danube, A—3:........ Strauss 
Boat Song, A 

Crimson Bhushes, Caprice, 

Dark Eyes, B—2 oon 50 GEC 
Dream of the SHEL NE -Labituky 
Dream Waltz, A—1 Vogt 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5 


Love and Flowers, 

Menuet in G, A—3 or I 

Over the Waves, Waltz, A—: 

Poet and Peasant, Overture, 

Star of Hope, Reverie, B—1.... 

Traumerei and Romance, B— u 

Two Guitars, B—2 Grooms 
Valse Barcarolle, A—2 Offenbach 
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The Century Catalogue contains over 3,000 compo- 
sitions consisting of PIANO SOLOS—DUOS and 
TRIOS — VIOLIN and PIANO — DUOS— TRIOS 
and QUARTETS — SAXOPHONE and PIANO — 
MANDOLIN and GUITAR and VOCAL ° 


Ask your dealer for Century music, and if he can’t 


supply you, send your order direct to us. Our com- 
plete catalogue will be mailed you FREE on request, 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
254 West 40 St., New York, N. Y. 
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= Alba (Mout hangs ier. ihe reie the Ck cocktails skip BE. Nevin 254 EB 
= Progressive Music for Violin Ensemble = 
= AVO “VERO sree: fereicne ) tes Meee kerma c W. A. Mozart 256 = 
= Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers = 
= When the Circus Comes to Town..............8. Forrest 258 =| 
4 Thirds on Parade..... rin ERE Eo tier ee a ra: Hibbs 258 = 
= Pbanter's Son Gis. cxensneransiery sim isiene nay arene A. H. Baldwin 259 = 
= Fluttering Leav D. G. Humes 25 = 
Ei = 
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Tue Erupge Music Macazt 


Published monthly by 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Entered as second-class matter January 16, | 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., un- 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 

right, 1937, by Theodore Presser 
Co., for U.S. A. and Great 
Britain. 


Subscription Price 


$2.00 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions, 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Republic of ‘Honduras, Spain, Peru 
and Uruguay. Canada, $2.25 per year. All 
other countries, $3.00 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


Remittances 


Remittances should be made by money - 
order, bank check, registered letter, or United 
States postage stamps. Money sent in letters 
is a risk the sender assumes. 


Renewals 


No receipt is sent for renewals since the 
mailing wrapper shows the date to which 
paid. 

Manuscripts 


Manuscripts should be addressed to THE 
Erupr. _ Write on one side of the sheet 
only. Contributions solicited. Every pos- 
sible care is taken but the publishers are 
not responsible for manuscripts or photo- 
graphs either while in their possession or 
in transit. 


Advertising Representatives 

New England Western 
Mr. Roger Fison L, F. McClure 
30 Rockefeller ae 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York, N. Chicago, Ill. 


ee 


GzaRi 
Room 1212, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 


Pacific Coast 


Carl D. Kinsey 
Roosevelt Hotel, 7000 Holl wood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Changes of Address 


When changing your address, invariably 
advise us, not the postmaster, giving both 
your old and new addresses. We should have 
this advice not less than four weeks in ad- 
vance of the publication date, otherwise copies 
will go astray. Postmasters will not forward 
second class mail. If undeliverable at the first 
address given, magazines are destroyed. 


Your co-operation will enable us to give 
you good service. 


SPECIAL NOTICES © 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


VOICE STUDENTS! WANT TO SING ON 
THE RADIO? ? ? LET INTERNATION- 
ALLY REPUTED VOICE SPECIALIST- 
AUTHOR, WILBUR ALONZA SKILBES, tip 
you off wisely. (Simple) Order “PASSING 
THE RADIO TEST EASILY,” $1.00, POST- - 
PAID. THE SKILES VOICE PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Box 194, FREEPORT, PA. 


VIOLINS: Handmade, best since Stradi- 
varius’ days. LEHTO, Master Violin 
Maker, San Pedro, Calif. 


VIOLIN MAKERS: Genuine Dragons 
blood in Tears. Enough for one violin— 
one-half ounce—$1.50, one ounce—$2.50. 
Post paid. Cash with order. 


PIANO JAZZ by mail in 20 lessons. 
Splendid teaching opportunities. Erskine 
Studio, Dept. B., 810 East 14th Street, 
Oakland, Calif. 


ne 


THE ETUDE 


$dleacher of Leonard Pennario, the sensational 


: . Studio: 839 S. Wilton Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


OOOOH HHHOOHOO 


Pteacher of Battistini. 


*eWHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


pAAAAZII OOOO 
> 
PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) HOMER MOORE 
° Voice and Diction 
Specialist in tone production 
° ARCH BAILEY El Rancho. del Bosque 
DM Distinguished Baritone and i wee of Singers, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
; Pupils Prepare for Radio, im 
® 
fy.~6 «Oratorio, Concert and Movie Engagements. EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 
° 1541 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
f 04 Phone West L. A. 31548 229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
bd FE. 2597 
a; zs 
° SAMUEL BALL EARL ROSENBERG 
. Teacher of Piano Former Director Kansas City Conservatory 


Professionals and Beginners 
Spend 1937 summer in ideal surroundings 
in Southern California 
Summer Classes in Choral Conducting 
640 Broadway, San Diego, 


siz year old boy pianist; also Allen Lair, Caro- 
PSiyn Budelier) Agnes Niehaus, Antoinette Oreb 


Rdand others. 
California 


Phone Federal 5696 
Management—Robert L. Hollinshead LAZAR Ss SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 
610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


VERA BARSTOW 
Concert Violin—Teacher—Chamber Music 
183! N. Beverly Glen Boul. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone West Los Angeles—322-37 


FREDRIK E. BLICKFELT 


Voice Specialist 


b4Four years with Vincenzo Sabatini, Milan, teacher of 
John McCormack, and Antonio Cotogni, Rome, 


VERNON SPENCER 


Pianist-Teacher 
Teachers’ Normal Classes 

Composer of Six Poetic Study Pieces for Children 
Op. 2!.and Three Vols. of Poetic Studies in Tonepé 

Production Opp 23 
(A new approach to teaching the acquirement of a 

beautiful tone) 
4452 Dundee Drive Hollywood, California 
Phone Morningside 12559 be 


SUTRO-SEYLER STUDIO 


; Superior Training 
Piano—Voice—Violin—Theory 
Normal Courses—P.$.M.—Drama—Dancing 
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672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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An Album 


THE BACH FAMILY 


of 


of uncommon interest in the Universal Edition's collection that will intrigue 


Piano Music 


all those devoted to the art of playing the piano. 


The “Bach's” Represented and Their Relation 
to Johann Sebastian: 


Johann Bach (1604-1673), Great 
uncle 
Johann Christoph Bach (1642-1703), 


Uncle 

Johann Michael Bach (1648-1694), 
Father-in-law 

Johann Nikolaus Bach (1669-1753), 


ousin 
Johann Bernhard Bach (1676- 
1749), Cousin 
Johann Sebastian 
_., (1685-1750) 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach (1710- 
1784), Eldest son 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach (1714- 
1788), Son 
Johann Ernst Bach (1722-1777), 
Cousin 


Bach, himself 


oOusL 

Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach 
(1732-1795), Son 

Johann Christian Bach (1735- 
1782), Youngest son 

Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst Bach 
(1759-1845), Grandson 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


® Here is a compact survey of the 
music of the Bachs from 1604 to 
1845 (from Johann Bach, J. S. 
Bach’s great uncle, through twelve 
composers bearing that name down 
to Wilhelm Fr. Ernst Bach, his 
grandson). In fact, this unique col- 
lection is a miniature history of 
musical style from the severe idiom 
of the 17th Century motet to the 
light-heartedness of the Viennese 
Waltz a la Schubert. 

The merits of this volume czn be 
judged by the fact that it was one 
of the few foreign publications to 
be reviewed in detail in the New 
York Times. 
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TEACHERS OF PIANO 


Normal Classes. Repertoire Classes. 


Many associate teachers for younger students. 


Announces Removal of Studios to 


267 S. Arden Blvd. (Corner 3rd St.,) Los Angeles, Cal 


Phone WH. 7340 


1417 West Blvd. 


Summer Session—June, July, August 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone Wh. 6316 


ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 


HELEN A. TRIPLETT 


Voice Teacher 
Opera, Radio, Concert, Bel Canto 


Pasadena, Calif. 


i b412 years with Metropolitan Opera, New York, in the] 
eq Goldendays of Toscanini, Caruso, Farrar, etc. 
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BERTHA VAUGHN 
Teacher of Ruth Shaffner of New York, 
Mary Teitsworth Boyd, Ruth Terry Koechig 
702 S. Crenshaw Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif, 


> TEACHER OF SINGING 
Beginners or Professionals 
C7 COACHING—BEL CANTO—INTERPRETATION 
Chairman Opera Committee, Hollywood Bowl 
.4Chairman Opera Committee, Festival of Allied Arts 
646933 North Camrose Drive Hollywood, Calif. 


bd (Off North. Highland Ave.) 
Phone—Gladstone 9988 


Mme. FLORENCE LEE HOLTZMAN 


VOICE—The Art of Singing 
Coach—Grand and Light Opera 
RADIO—CONCERT 


"7517 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Pane: Gladstone 9014 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Midwestern) 


CARL CRAVEN 


Tenor, Vocal Instructor and Choral Director 
Director Chicago Light Opera Co. 
157 Pupils now holding professional positions 
523-5 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AYE., 
NEW YORK 


ROBERT HURD 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 


Radio-Concert, Opera, Moving Pictures 
and Popular Repertoire 


672 S. Lafayette Park PI., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: Federal 7703 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Voice Teacher, de Reszke Exponent 
Paris Rome Nice ‘New York 
Teacher of stars of screen, 
stage, radio, concert, opera 
2150 Beachwood Drive Hollywood, Calif. 


JOSEPH J. KLEIN 


Vocal Technique 


Latest recording equipment in studio. All voices 

recorded every three months to show progress. 
800 N. BRAND BLYD. 

Phone Douglas 8585 Glendale, Calif. 

(Suburb of Los Angeles) 


HENRI LA BONTE 


Tenor and Voice Teacher 


Formerly with Inter-state Opera Co. 
and Beritza Opera Co., Paris 
Zoellner Conservatory, 

338 S. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Oregon 9592 


MALCOLM McMILLAN 
Teacher of Singing 
Composer—Choral Conductor 
_ years conductor St. Paul Orpheus Club 


730 N, LaCienega Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


PROF. D. C. DOUNIS 
Playing for Artists, 


Mastercourse in Violin 


Advanced Pupils and Teachers. 
Studio—123 West 57th St., New York City 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Endicott 2-2084. On Tuesdays and Wednesday in 
Philadelphia, as Director of Piano Department in the 
Combs College of Music, 133! S. Broad St. 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 
Frank LaForge teacher le Tibbett since Oct. 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


Scientific—Mental Art of Singing 
Based on psychological 100 P. C. tone vibration 
By a Singer Who Makes Singers 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y, C. 
Tel.: Penn. 6-2634 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Available as Lecture-Recitalist 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


Phone Ox 1306 


IL, 1937 
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Eminently Suited for Teaching Purposes 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC 


American Representatives of Leading Foreign Publishers 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 


200 W. 57th St., 
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Jacobs’ Piano Folios 


A Veritable Treasure Store of Melodious [59 CENTS 
ie A ps the volume 
Compositions for the Recreational Period Lpostpaip 


Over 100 volumes, each containing 6 delightful lyric pieces 
—tuneful, interesting, and colorful—exclusively by American 
composers well known in the field of light music, classified as 


TONE-POEMS — REVERIES — BALLETS — NOVEL- 
ETTES — ORIENTAL — INDIAN — SPANISH — 
MARCHES — GALOPS — WALTZES — ETC. 


Every Number An Original Copyright Found In No Other Collection 
Send for classified booklet of Contents and Thematics 


IF YOU ARE A PIANO TEACHER send your professional 
ecard for a GIFT of great practical value. Refer to this ad. 


Walter J acobs , Inc. WeErON ieee 


bi i 


(as i di” ENGRAVERS 


AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


Recommended by Emil Von Sauer. and Josef Hofmann 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 827, 57th St. at 7th Ave. P§ 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City & 

SUMMER SESSION June Ist to September |5th r4 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


SOOO OOOOOSD 


New York 
Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 
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Gottfried von Preyer — B. 
Hausbrunn, Lower Austria, 
Mar, 15, 1807; d. Vienna, 
May 9, 1901. Comp., orgnst., 
cond, ‘Was dir. of Vienna 
Cons. Wr. operas, ensemble 


mus., choral wks. 


Vasa Prihoda—B. Vodnany, 
Sohemia, Aug. 24, 1900. 
Violinist. Studied at State 
Coll. of Mus, at Pragué: Has 
appeared in musical centers 
of Europe and Amer., and 
with many orchestras. 


Frantz Proschowski — B. 
Copenhagen, June 29, 1868. 
Voice teacher, writer, lec- 
turer. Teacher of famous art- 
ists. Was on Chicago Musical 
Coll, fac. Au., ‘‘Beginner’s 
Voice Book.’’ Etude contbr. 


1731; d. there, July 
5, 1798. Comp., famous 
vinst., teacher. Pupil of Tar- 
tini. Concert appearances ‘in 
London and Paris. Teacher 
of Viotti. Many vin. works. 


Nov. 27, 


Charles Quef—B. Lille, 
France, 1873. Comp., orgnst. 
Pupil of Dubois, Widor and 
Guilmant. Has been orgnst, 
at various churches in Paris, 
Orchestral works, chamber 
music, chorus. Res., Paris. 


Walter Rabl — B. Vienna, 
Nov. 30, 1873. Comp., cond, 
After holding various posts 


in Germany, he became, in 
1915, Musikdirektor in Mag- 
deburg. Has written an op- 
era, orchl. works and songs, 
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Matilee Loeb-Preston — B, 
Toledo, Ohio. Comp., cornet- 
ist. At one time considered 
by many the best woman cor- 
netist in Amer. Many melo- 
dious pia. pes. Res. San 
Bernardino, Cal. 


Emil Prill—B. Stettin, Ger- 
many, May 10, 1867. Comp., 
eminent. flutist. Studied at 
Royal ‘High Sehool, Berlin; 
in 1912, became Prof. there, 
Has written pieces and stud- 
ies for flute. 


Daniel Protheroe — B. So, 
Wale vO , 1866; d. Chi- 
cago, Feb. 1934, Comp., 
prominent choral cond. 
Formed and conducted choirs 
in Scranton, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. Miscl.. choral wks. 


Mont- 
June 23, 1852; 


Raoul Pugno— B. 
rouge, Seine, 
d. Moscow 
Comp., 
fame as a 
rank. Hi 
with Ysaye 


Jan. 3, 1914, 
pianist. Won world 
virtuoso of first 

sonata recitals 
were notable, 


Friedrich Quest—Among the 
contemporary musicians of 
Germany whose work as mu- 
Sical director has been note- 
worthy. With other activities 
he holds the post_as Music 
Dir. of Herford, Ger, 


Rach- 
Russia, 


Vassilievitch 
maninoff-—B. Or 
April 2, 1873. Distinguished 
comp., pianist. One of the 
greatest living RusSian comp. 
Frequent appearances in 
America, 


Sergei 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


The World’s Best Known Musicians 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 2772 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until tne entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


Bin, is 


Karl Prill—B. Berlin, Oct. 


22, 1864. Violinist. Brother 
of Emil P. Pupil of his 
father and of Joachim. Many 
tours of Europe. Was con- 


certm. at Vienna Court Opera 
and 


of Vienna Philh, Soc. 


Hans Protiwinsky — B. Vi- 
enna, 1876. Comp., writer. 
Pupil of L. Thern and Rob- 
ert Fuchs. Has written piano 
teaching and recital pieces 
and literary works, Active in 
Vienna as comp. and teacher. 


Daniel Purcell—B. London, 
about 1660; d. there Dec. 12, 
1717. Comp., orgnst. Brother 
of Henry P. Orgnst. of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and 
of St. Andrew's, Holborn. 
Wrote anthems and songs. 


Roger Quilter—B. Brighton, 
Eng., Nov.’ 1, 1877. Comp. 
Studied with Knorr at Frank- 
fort Cons. Has written songs, 
song cycles, works for orch. 
and incidental music to plays. 
Res., London. 


Robert Radecke — B. Ditt- 
mannsdorf, Oct. 31, 1830; d. 
Wernigerode, June 21, 1911. 
Comp., dir. In 1883 suce’d 
Stern as artistic dir. of 
Stern Cons., Berlin. In 1892 
dir. R. Inst. for church-mus, 


5 fe ee 


Heinrich 


Proch—B. Boéhm- 
isch-Leipa, Austria, July 22, 


1809; d. Vienna, Dec. 18, 
1878, Comp., cond., teacher, 
Among pupils were Peschka- 
Leutner who popularized his 
set of vocal variations. 


Ebenezer Prout—B. Oundle, 
Northamptonshire, March 1, 
1835; d. London, Dec. 5, 
1909. Comp., noted theorist, 
writer. Held many important 
posts. Wks. incl. ‘‘A Trea- 
tise on Instrumentation.’’ 


Henry Purcell—B. Westmin- 
ster, London, about 1658; d. 
there Nov. 21, 1695. Famous 
comp. Was orgnst., West- 
minster Abbey; suce’d Lowe 
at Chapel Royal. Considered 
England’s greatest comp. 


Agnes Clune Quinlan — B. 
Limerick, Ireland. Comp., 
pianist, teacher, lecturer, 
writer. Studied at R. A. M., 
London. Concertizing and 
teaching in Phila. Has writ- 
ten songs and piano pes. 


Robert Radford — B. Not- 


tingham, Eng., May 13, 
1874; d. London, Mar. 1, 


1933. Bass. Studied at R. A. 
M., London. Prominent in all 
English Festivals, Co-fndr., 
British Nat. Opera Co. 


Warren Ellsworth Proctor— 


B. Mitchell County, Iowa, 
Oct. 4, 1882.. Tenor. .Début 
1915, with Chicago Grand 


Opera Co. Has appeared with 
Apollo Club, Chicago, and at 
mid-western mus, festivals. 


ELI RET. Te FES 
Emile Prudent—B. Angou- 
léme, Fr., Feb. 8, 1817; d. 
Paris, May 14, 1863. Comp., 
Pianist. Studied at Paris 
Cons. Frequent concert »ap- 
pearances in France, England 
and Germany. Miscl. wks. 


Johann Vesque von Piittlin- 
gen—B, Ger., 1803; d, 1883. 
Amateur. comp.,, singer. 
Under name of Hoven wrote 
symphonies, ensemble works 
and mus. settings of many 
poems of Heine. 


Alexander Raab—B. Raab, 
Hungary. Pianist. Studied at 
Vienna Cons. European tours. 
Appeared in Russia with 
Kubelik. Soloist with orches- 
tras in America and Eng, 


Fac. mem., Chicago Mus. Coll. 


pest, Jan. 1, 1892, Comp., 
opera dir. Studied at Royal 
Hungarian Music Academy, 


Dir. of R. Hung. Opera and 
prof, at Acad. of Mus., Buda- 
pest. Orchl. wks. D. 1935. 


Karl Prohazka—B. 
Austria, April 25, 1869. 
Comp., cond. Studied in Vi- 
enna and Berlin. Was cond. 
of Philh. Orch. in Warsaw. 
In 1908 became prof. at 
Vienna Cons. Miscl. wks. 


Médling, 


Arthur Prifer—B. 


Leipzig, 
July 7, 1860. Writer, editor, 
lecturer. Studied at Leipzig 
Cons. and in Berlin. Numer- 
ous literary works, incl. vol- 
umes on Wagner, Also valu- 
able editorial wks. 


James Kendrick Pyne — 
Bath, Eng., Feb. -5, 1852. 
Distinguished orgnst. In 
1876 suce’d Bridge at Man- 
chester Cath, Prof. of organ, 
C. M., Manchester, Has 
written church mus. 


Peter Raabe—B, Frankfort 
on Oder, Nov. 27, 72 
Comp., cond., author. In 
1907, first Kapellm. in Wei- 
mar and since 1910, director 
of Liszt Museum there. Miscl. 
pes. ; also edited Liszt works, 


Joseph Joachim Raff — B. 


Lachen, Lake of Zurich, 
Switzerland, May 27, 1822; 
d. Frankfort on Main, June 


25, 1882, Comp. Intimate of ; 


Liszt. Wrote over 230 works 
of all kinds. 


ae 


Karl Adolph Preyer — B. 
Pforzheim, Baden, July 28, 
1863. Comp., pia.,  tehr. 
Studied, Vienna and Berlin. 
For past 44 years, prof. of 
piano and theory, Univ, of 
Kansas, at Lawrence, 


Sergei Prokofieff—B. Eka- 
terinoslav, S. Russia, April 
11 (23), 1891. Ultra-modern 
comp. Pupil of Liadoff_ and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Best 
known wk,, perhaps, is opera, 
“The Love of Three Oranges.’” 


comp., trombon Pupil of 
his father, S- D. Pryor. Asst. 
cond., Sous Band. At 
father’s death (1902), he 
reorganized Pryor’s Band, 
now widely known. 


SS SE. 
Johann Joachim Quantz—B. 
Oberscheden, Hanover, Ger., 
Jan, 30, 1697; d. Potsdam, 
July 12, 1773. Comp., noted 


flutist. Was court comp_ to 
Frederick the Great. 
500 wks. for flute. 


Over 


J. von Raatz-Brockmann—B. 
Ger. Singer. Pupil of Man- 
uel Garcia (London), Kniese 
(Bayreuth), and, for a period, 
of Cosima Wagner. Known at 
home and abroad as an ora- 
torio, song and ballad sngr. 


Oscar Raif—B. Zwolle, Hol- 
land, July 31, 1847; d, Ber- 
lin, Ang. 1, 1899. Comp., 
pianist. Pupil of Tausig. 
From 1875, Royal Professor 
at Berlin Hochschule. Wrote 
plano and violin works. 


Florence B, Price—B. Little © 


Rock, Ark. Comp., pianist, 
orgnst., teacher. Studied at 
N. E. Cons, A prize winning 
symphony played by Chicago 
Shae Orch, Res, Chicago, 


Theodor Prépper—B. Balve, 
Ger., May 26, 1896. Comp., 
orgnst., choirmaster. Studied 
at Church Mus, Sch., Pader- 
born, and with G. Riiddin- 
ger, Munich, Active in Balve, 
Organ wks. 


and cantatas. 


Giacomo Puccini—B. Lucca, 
Italy, Dec. 23, .1858; d. 
Brussels, Belgium, Noy. 29, 
1924, Noted dram. comp. 
His operatic wks. incl. ‘La 
Bohéme,’’ ‘‘Madama Butter- 
fly,’ and ‘‘La Tosca.’” 


James Thomas Quarles—B. 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7, 1877. 


Orgnst., educator. Studied 
with E. R. Kroeger and 


Widor, Active in M. T, N. A. 
Dean, Coll. of Fine Arts, 
Univ. of Missouri, Columbia. 


Henri Rabaud — B. Paris, 
Oct. 10, 1878. Comp., cond. 
Studied Paris Cons. Has held 
important posts. In 1918-19, 
cond. of Boston Symph, Orch, 
Suce’d Fauré as dir. of Paris 
Cons. Operas and other works, 


Rosa Raisa — B. Bielostok, 
Poland. Soprano, Studied at 
Royal Cons., Naples. Début, 
Verdi Centenary, Parma, 
Italy, 1918. Was mem. of 
Chicago Opera Co. Appear- 
ances at Covent Garden, 


THE ETUDE 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


WITHOUT COST! 


This unique, oval design Butter Dish includes 
a Butter Spreader and holder finished in 
chromium, the same as the base. The tinted 
glass insert comes in amber, green, blue or 
amethyst. Your reward for securing ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION. (Not your own) 


HIGH COMPOTE 


... for making 
new friends for 
THE ETUDE! 


As our "Thank You" for making 
new friends for THE ETUDE, we 
offer your choice of these 
valuable articles without cost. 
Simply collect $2.00 for each 
yearly subscription and mail to 
us with the name and address 
of each subscriber. The reward 
of your selection will be sent, 
postpaid, to you just as soon as 
the required number of sub- 
scriptions reaches our office. 
Get your first subscription and 
send it to us today! Your per- 
sonal subscription alone, of 
course, does not count. 


' A Krome-Kraft creation. 


Height 514". 
Diameter of tinted glass lining 514”—your 
choice of amber, green, blue or amethyst. 
Chromium finish. Your reward for securing 


, ADJUSTO-LITE 
“TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. a 


ZIPPER WALLET 


This unique lamp clamps, hangs or 
stands and is adjustable to any angle. 
It is made of solid brass, beautifully 
decorated, stands 1214’’ high with a 
5’’ by 3/’ base, has a 534’ diameter 
shade and comes with 6° of cord, 
push button socket and standard 

Your reward for securing 


plug. 
THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


- This new style, leather Wallet has a zipper 
fastener to safeguard your banknotes, an open 
face pocket for license cards, a coin pocket, 
another pocket for calling cards, etc. Your 
choice of black or brown. Your reward for 
securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION. (Not your 


own) 


| CHEESE AND 
F CRACKER DISH 


HI Here is a new square de- 
sign dish for cheese and 
crackers. The base and 
coverarechromium-plated 
i while the center container 
Ba is fluted crystal glass. Your 
eee * reward for securing 
| ; . THREE SUBSCRIP- 
} TIONS. 


BREAD TRAY W 


ITH HANDLE 


— 


_For those who prefer a handled bread tray we offer this Krome-Kraft design. Length 
1315”. Width 7”. a ae overall 614’. Swive handle. Chromium finish. Your reward 
for securing FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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Commencement 


Awards 


Appropriate, Inexpensive Items for Promotion 
or Graduation Awards to Music Students 


DIPLOMA—CERTIFICATE—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE bea) 
Z : ; (10 x 8 inches) 


This style Diploma or Certificate form may be 
obtained for either of the three uses. Also with 
text as shown in illustration, but no designated 
award; thus permitting of other award titles, 
such as Promotion Certificate, etc. 
oe Printed on fine Parchment Deed stock in the 
This ie to Certify thar modern 10 x 8 size. Price, 25 cents postpaid. 

os Holder Frame (may be hung on wall, or used 


as an easel) $1.50. Prices on leather and imita- 
tion leather holders on request. 


€ertificate 


hrs shag of 


CERTIFICATE OF AWARD 
(12 x 9 inches) 


A popular inexpensive form that may be used 
for a variety of awards—used mostly as a 
promotion with honors certificate. 
Obtainable in two styles: : 

With wording as shown in _ illustration, 
12 cents. 

Without wording, except that in title, 6 cents. 
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DIPLOMA OR CERTIFICATE 
(21 x 16 inches) 


This full size form is printed on a good qual- 
ity parchment stock and is obtainable in three 
styles: 
DIPLOMA 

With wording as 
60 cents. 
Without wording, but with top and bottom 
design, 50 cents. 

CERTIFICATE 


With wording as ‘shown in illustration, but 
without lower design containing word Di- 
ploma, 60 cents. 


shown in_ illustration, 


LYRE AND WREATH PINS 


DLL 9) \ y, Hillive a, GS 


PIANO CLASP PIN 


A miniature grand piano in 
black and gold. 


No. 844 Gold Dipped... .30c 
*No. 84B Gold Filled..... 50c 


Clasp Pin 
No. 17 


Clasp Pin 


Clasp Pin 
No. 18 


No. 19 


WINGED HARP PINS 


MEDAL 


The name of re- 
cipient, or . the 
date of presenta- 


tion may be en- Clasp Pin Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 
graved on the bar, No. 14 No. 15 No. 16 
or reverse side of The “Lyre and Wreath” and “Winged 
medal. ; 


Harp” designs come in_these qualities— 


*No. 2A 10K *ASIOK \Gold—Clasp  -Purrecijejs i-caisen ts $2.00 


Gold_.<..+..$8.00 | *p Sterling Silver—Clasp Pin........ 50 
*No. 2B Sterling *C Gold Hilled—Clasp Pin. v1... 0:04 
Silver ..... 3.00 DaGold Dipped—Clasp Pin....:: ; 
Ses E—Silver Dipped—Clasp Pin 
BROOCH arn ae 


A clasp pin of 
same design as 
medal, without bar 
and chain. En- 
graving only on 
reverse side of Pin 


pis No. 33 


FNo. 1A 10K Gold........ - $6.00 
*No. 1B Sterling Silver..... 1.50 


TREBLE CLEF 
PIN 


Clasp Pin 
No. 20 


Obtainable in these qualities: 
*A—10K Gold ....$1.25 D—Gold Dipped. ..30 
*B—Ster. Silver.. .50 E—Sil. Dipped....30 


NEW LYRE DESIGN *C—Gold Filled.. .75 


Circle in Red, Base in Blue; 
Lyre and Edge in Gold or Silver. 


Obtainable in these qualities: 
PA=10K Golde sz .pacctcae mi $2. 


In ordering Medals and Pins always 
mention quality letter as well as 
number. 

Prices for Engraving quoted upon 


*B—Sterling Silver ........ ie cot request. 
D—Gold Plated........... - 30 *Indicates pins have safety catch. 
E—Silver Plated............ .30 
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AN “EXCHANGE 

CONCERT,” devoted to 

works of French com- 

EDOUARD posers, and conducted by 
LALo Albert Wolff, was recently 


given at the Academy of 
Fine Arts of Berlin. The program included 
the Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys,” by Edouard 
Lalo; Symphonie, by Paul Dukas; Le Festin 
de l’Araignée, by Albert Roussel; Escales by 
Jacques Ibert; and Le Valse, by Maurice 
Ravel. 

<@ D 

“THE ORDERING OF MOSES,” a re- 
cently completed oratorio by the -famous 
Negro composer, R. Nathaniel Dett, is re- 
ported to have been chosen to be given in 
its world premiere, at the coming Cincinnati 
May Festival. It is written for a quartet of 
soloists, chorus and orchestra. 

C—_—_—_——_ 

THE HELLENIC CONSERVATOIRE of 
Athens recently gave the ‘Paradise and the 
Peri” of Schumann its first performance in 
the Grecian capital. A. Evanghélatos was the 
conductor. 

¢—_—__—_—_—_) 

THE VIOLIN FAMILY has been en- 
larged, according to report from France, 
where M. D. Raisky of Avallon, a specialist 
in violin making and the science of sound, 
has invented a “violon-basse,’’ which is the 
size of a viola yet has all the depth of a 
violoncello. This deepness of pitch is secured 


principally by the use of specially wound 
strings. 
———— 
“HALKA,” by Stanislau Moniuszko, and 


known as the national opera of Poland, has 
had its first presentation at the State Opera 
House of Berlin, with Johannes Schiller con- 
ducting. 
+~¢ ——__—_——_—————_ De 
GRISHA GOLUBOFF, who a few years 
ago attracted attention as one of California’s 
group of phenomenal violinistic prodigies, 
has made a “sensationally successful” London 
début when playing the “Concerto in G” of 
Mozart with Sir Thomas Beecham directing. 
i OE ee 
PREV {OUSLY UNKNOWN SONGS of 
Hugo Wolf, to the number of thirty-seven, 


are reported to have been discovered in 
Vienna and will be published shortly. Eight- 
een of them are for tenor voice, twelve 


for baritone, and seven for soprano. 
; . 
ALEXANDER TANS- 
MAN, the widely known 
Polish composer and 
pianist, is appearing dur- 
ing the present season with 
several of the leading 
American orchestras as 
soloist in his latest “Con- 
certo for Piano and Or- 
chestra.”’ Since his last visit 
to the United States, Mr. 
Tansman has made a world 
tour which took him to Japan, where while 
filling engagements in Tokyo he was deco- 
rated by the Emperor of Japan. 


ALEXANDER 
TANSMAN 
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THE ANNUAL SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
will last this year from July 24th to August 
31st. “Fidelio,” “Die Meistersinger” and ‘‘Fal- 
staff” will be conducted by Arturo Toscanini; 
and “The Magic Flute,” “Elektra” and “Der 
Rosenkavalier” will be presented under the 
baton of Hans Knappertsbusch. 


BC D 
THE “CONCERTO GROSSO” of Loca- 
telli was an item on a recent program of the 
orchestra of the Laurian Club of Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 


<¢ ——______———__ + 
AN UNBROKEN RECORD of forty-five 
years of regular attendance of the concerts 
of the Royal Musical Society of Christ- 
church, New Zealand, is the enviable achieve- 
ment of Mrs. M. Kilgour-Thompson, who 
joined the organization in 1891. 


<¢ D 

MME. WANDA LANDOWSKA, who has 
rendered such a notable service to the musi- 
cal art, by her long devotion to the harp- 
sichord and the music of the period when 
it was the chief keyboard instrument of the 
concert stage, recently scored another bril- 
liant success when she played two concertos 
for her favorite instrument, on a program 
of the Orchestre Symphonique, in the Salle 
Pleyel of Paris, with Pierre Monteux con- 
ducting. 


$$ 

THE LEIPZIG OPERA HOUSE, which 
was built in 1867 and had become rather 
antiquated, had its stage rebuilt last year. 
A grant of five hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand marks has now been made for the 
erection of a backstage extension; and a 
third building has been acquired for the 
making and storing of costumes and to ac- 
commodate a rehearsal stage. Thus are the 
sixty-some subsidized opera houses of Ger- 
many maintained, 


EDITH NOYES GREENE, a pupil of 
Edward MacDowell, who was a pioneer in 
giving piano recitals of American composi- 
tions throughout Europe, presented on De- 
cember 8 a complete program of MacDowell 
works before the Music Lovers’ Club of 
Boston, celebrating the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of her master’s birth on December 
18, 1861. 


ia De 

THE BIENNIAL CONVENTION and 
American Music Festival of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, to be held at 
Louisville, Kentucky, from April 23rd to 
29th, will hear, aside from leading speakers 
of the country, some fifty notable musical 
organizations from all parts of the country, 
including one thousand Junior ee 


MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH ” under the 
direction of J. Turner Huggard, furnished 
the second program of the season, for the 
Philharmonic Society of Dublin, Ireland. 


cs D 
“TYPEMUSIC” is the name of a new 
machine for writing music. 


It is said to 
transcribe any form of music, including, 
piano, organ, band, orchestra or directors’ 
scores. W. A. Fowler, a minister and former 
director of band and orchestra at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, is the inventor. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


@ “The World shall be Filled with the Music of Spring.” 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR TEACHERS, STUDENTS AND ALL LOVERS OF MUSIC 


APRIL, 1937 


FOR THE CORONATION FETES,. Sir 
Thomas Beecham announces a special gala 
season of opera at Covent Garden. German 
works will be conducted by Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, and French works by Albert Wolff. 


The ‘Falstaff’ and ‘‘Otello” of Verdi, “Der 
Ring des Nibelungen” of Wagner, “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” of Debussy, and “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue (Ariadne and Bluebeard)” of 
Paul Dukas, will be included in the reper- 
toire. 

_—<—— Ne 

THE HYMN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
celebrated its fifteenth Anniversary on the 
evening of January 11th, with a dinner at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

+ ¢ 

AN OFFICIAL SONG for Ras York City 
is still a dream for Mayor La Guardia. Of 
the more than two thousand songs submitted 
in a recent competition for a Prize of Two 
Thousand Dollars, none has been deemed 
sufficiently significant for recommendation by 
the committee entrusted with the decision. 

————— 

A MONUMENT TO EUGENE YSAYE, 
one of the greatest violinists in the annals 
of music, has been unveiled at his birthplace, 
Liége, Belgium. It bears the names of the 
Dowager Queen Elizabeth (one of his warm 
personal friends), and of the violinists, 
Enesco, Hubermann, Kreisler, Menuhin, Szi- 
geti and Thibaud. 

-<¢ ————____—_—_—_ 

“CARMEN” has been having a series of 
festival presentations at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, under the auspices of the Wagner So- 
ciety, with Pierre Monteux conducting, and 
with such eminent French artists as Mmes. 
Renée Gilly, Janine Micheau, and Messrs. 
René Herent, José Luccione and Fred Bor- 
don in the cast. 

: UG SS 

MOZART has been having a “revival” at 
the Dresden State Opera, where “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” “Don Giovanni” and “La 
Finta Giardiniera (The Pretended Lady 
Gardener)” have been given superlative pro- 
ductions. 

<¢(———____________ 

BANKS WINTER, composer of the once 
so popular “White Wings,” and perhaps the 
oldest of minstrel performers of the United 
States, died December 12th, in London. He 
toured America with Chauncey Olcott; and 
in London his performances were frequently 
attended by King Edward VII. White Wings 
is said to have netted him nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars in royalties. 

a(S 

THE 1937 CONVENTION of the Music 
Teachers National Association will meet in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from December 
29th to 31st. Full information may be had 
from the Secretary, D. M. Swarthout, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

BG D 

MME. IDA HAGGERTY-SNELL, widely 
known singer and teacher of decades now 
past, and a lifelong friend of Theodore 
Presser, founder of THe Erupr, passed away 
in New York City, on January 19th, at the 
age of seventy-four. 
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THE CENTENARY of 
Casavant Fréres, St. Hya- 
cinthe, Quebec, one of the 
largest organ building en- 
terprises of the world, has 
been celebrated. The: busi- 
ness originated when Joseph Casavant, a 
brilliantly mechanical minded youth of St. 
Hyacinthe, began college studies at Ste. 
Therese and was asked to complete an organ 
previously begun and abandoned by a me- 
chanic. The plant now covers eighty thou- 
sand square feet, with five erecting rooms, 
two of which are fifty feet long and forty 
feet high. P « 


THE DRESDEN OPERA, which already 
has given the first performances of several 
of the works of Richard Strauss, is said to 
have announced the early production of two 
new operas of this master, “Daphné” and 
“Le Cloche de la Paix (The Bell of Peace).” 

<¢ ———_________——__ f» 

THE GRAND PRIZE OF OSIRIS has 
been awarded to Mme. Duval who, in 1936, 
won both the. first prize for singing and 
the first prize for opera at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

<¢ —______————__ 

THE CHICAGO CITY OPERA COM- 
PANY closed its season of six weeks with 
the best results since 1930. Ten of the per- 
formances are reported to have been given 
to “sold out” houses. 

¢————— 

FREDERIC LAMOND, the _ eminent 
Scotch pianist, has celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his London début, as an 
eighteen year old lad from Glasgow, by giv- 
ing in the British capital a series of seven 
historical recitals, including works .from 
Byrd to the present day composer. me 

eee 

HANDEL’S “MESSIAH” had “its one 
hundred and thirteenth performance by the 
New York Oratorio Society, when it was 
given on December 22. There were a chorus 
of three hundred and fifty; an orchestra of 
sixty; a quartet of soloists consisting of 
Susanne Fisher, soprano; Lilian Knowles, 
contralto; William Hain, tenor; and Gean 
Greenwell, bass; with Albert Stoessel con- 
ducting and Hugh Porter at the organ. 

<¢——________—_—_ 

“SAMSON ET DALI- 
LA,” exotic opera of Saint- 
Saéns, which had not been 
heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for ten years, 
is again in the repertoire 
for the present season. Ger- 
trud Wettergren, Swedish 
contralto; and René Mai- 
son, Belgian tenor, are 
winning success in the title 
roles. Maurice de Abrava- 
nel, Portuguese by birth, and the new con- 
ductor for the French repertoire, is a man 
with wide European experience and won an 
ovation at his New York début on the eve- 
ning of December 23, 1936. 

(Continued on Page 280) 
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ALL ABOARD! 


The latest ocean giantess, the “Queen Mary,” starting from New York to Europe 


Music and Travel 


RAVEL and music seem naturally to go together. 

Therefore, to a large number of readers of The 

Etude, who are inveterate travelers, this will be a 
perfectly useless editorial; but we receive so many in- 
quiries from readers of current travel articles, and from 
those still inquiring about the musical travelogues written 
for several years by your editor and now collected in book 
form, that we believe there are certain phases of the 
subject which can be discussed with profit. 
Europe has found, to its delight and financial benefit, 
that there are thousands and thousands of Americans 
making musical pilgrimages to the various art centers. 
This has produced a revenue so immense that it has com- 
manded the serious consideration of several governments, 
which are now promoting festivals of a high artistic char- 
acter. It is also drawing attention to those shrines of 
artistic interest well known to those familiar with musical 
history. In America the festival idea has been developing 
magnificently and has resulted in a most encouraging 
amount of travel. 
Despite the invaluable aid given by the printing press, 
the radio and the moving pictures, in disseminating knowl- 
edge and information, there is nothing that ever will or 
can take the place of actual travel. The thrill of strolling 
through the same streets where the masters of the past 
have walked, the experience of hearing large orchestras 
and immense choruses in the performance of immortal 
works, in the lands of their origin, cannot be duplicated 
in any way. 
The inspiration to travel has been splendidly augmented 
by the radio and by magazines. From all over the country 
we receive letters from those planning trips, asking what 
should be heard and seen musically in cities in America 
and in Europe. It is of course a fine thing to get as much 
information in advance as possible. The value of travel, 
to you as an individual or as a musician, will depend 
largely upon the degree of your preparation. Not that it 
is not pleasant to be moved. from here to there and to 
see interesting, delighting and unusual things as you might 
at a country fair, but that, by knowing as much as pos- 
sible about these things in advance, you will gain infinitely 
more. Emerson put it this way, “Why seek Italy, who 
cannot circumnavigate the sea of thoughts and things at 
home”? More bluntly, the old German proverb runs, “If 
a goose flies across the sea, there comes back a quack- 
quack.” 
In a general way, therefore, we should say that, in order 


to enjoy an extensive voyage, the more one knows about 
all matters relating to the voyage, the more pleasurable 
will be travel. First in line, however, is naturally the sub- 
ject of geography, the study of the world and its peoples; 
then comes history, then art, including the art of music, 
and then the subjects in which the traveler is especially 
interested. If you are going to the Orient, or South 
America, or Europe, this information will at least spare 
you some of the sensation of being driven about by a 
guide like one in a herd of sheep. If you do not have 


this information, however, you will be surprised how 


much you can pick up by listening to an intelligent guide. 
On the other hand, experienced travelers are often amazed 
by the popular ignorance of geography. We have even 
met people who thought that Barcelona is in Italy and 
that The Hague is in Belgium. 

Our second piece of advice is to avoid doing too many 
different things. Pick out one country, make a study of 
that country, live in it for a few months, and come home 
with an enduring impression rather than the sensation of 
having been a leaf blown about in a hurricane. One 
reader of The Etude recently sent to our office a plan for 
a six weeks voyage abroad, which was likely to produce 
more lunacy than delight. Unless you want to be left 
with no more than a cinematographic flicker of your trip, 
do not try to do too much. 

One good plan is to select one or two of the leading 
composers. Make it a ‘Wagner trip, a Mozart trip, a Gounod 
trip or a Verdi trip. Go to your musical library and get 
all of the available books upon the subject, and read 
them far in advance. Play the composer’s works and listen 
for them over the radio. Ten months or a year of this 
will make two or three months in Europe many times as 
interesting and many times as valuable. We also strongly 
advise that you keep a diary of all that you observe and 
hear. This will prove invaluable in later years. 

Do not worry about your languages. English, sufficient 
unto the day, is spoken nearly everywhere; and it is easy 
to get interpreters. Of course, the knowledge of a language 
enhances the value of your trip enormously. If you desire 
to remain for study or to do business, you may find the 
acquisition of the language of the country imperative. 

On your trip make sure that you can put aside one or 
two weeks for dreaming, if you possibly can. By this we 
mean that so many new impressions will be crowding in 
upon your mind from every side that unless you seek a 
quiet retreat for a few days now and then, for a complete 
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rest, you will suffer from travelitis. If you are to be in 
Milan, for instance, Lake Como is only a few miles away. 
See to it that you “lay off” at Bellagio and dream. If you 
are at Munich, take a run-out to Berchtesgaden and dream 
in the shadows of the Alps. If you are at Paris, manage 
to get to Fontainebleau or Chartres, and dream. If you 
are at Salzburg—well you will not have to go any farther 
than Salzburg, for that is an incomparable dream city. 

Arrange to “take in” at least one festival. Practically 
every European country has several festivals, all of in- 
terest to music lovers. Europe is peppered with festivals 
in all lands. And England has a splendid festival of Mozart 
opera, at Glyndebourne. Perhaps you have acquired the 
festival spirit in America. Many Americans have formed 
the habit of visiting two or three festivals a season, and 
the festivals organized by the WPA have created new 
audiences for festivals everywhere. 

We are often asked about the cost of travel in Europe, 
since the discontinuance of the gold standard. The ‘situa- 
tion is this. Living costs abroad are higher than when the 
American dollar bought more foreign currency; but the 
various governments, in order to preserve the valuable 
travel business, have made so many concessions by means 
of special rates, that travel opportunities are by no means 
exorbitant. Ocean travel, through large single class tourist 
ships which provide excellent accommodations at a mod- 
erate price, offers facilities in many ways superior to those 
provided by first class passage in many a liner a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Travel agencies are willing to send many kinds of 
valuable printed information for advance study. The Etude 
will not attempt to recommend special teachers and 
schools; but we shall be glad to answer when possible 


‘any nonproprietary musical questions regarding travel and 


music here and abroad. 

Before completing your plans for a trip abroad, you 
will do well to read some of the following books upon 
travel, which may be secured through your dealer or will 
be mailed for your convenience by the publisher on re- 
ceipt of price. Clara E. Laughlin has written an invaluable 
set of books under the general title of “So You’re Going 
to —————.” There are volumes devoted to France, Italy, 
Spain, the Mediterranean, Germany, Austria, England, 
Rome, Paris, Ireland and Scotland; and the price of each 
is three dollars. The “Satchel Guide to Europe,” by Rolfe- 
Crockett, has been published for fifty years and is kept 
constantly up to date. It lacks the dictionary-directory 
character of the old fashioned Baedeker with its micro- 
scopic type, and costs only five dollars for all countries. 
The series by Sidney A. Clarke, known as the fifty dollar 
series, which indicates what fifty dollars will do in seeing 
a special country, have been very popular. They are “Eng- 
land on Fifty Dollars,” and similar titles for France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Belgium, Scotland, 
Norway, Holland and Sweden. 

The amazingly high standards of musical education in 
America make study abroad less and less necessary; but 
the desirability of travel is a permanent need. Every: bit 
of pre-tour preparation you can make will prove a profit- 
able investment. Oliver Goldsmith, in “The Citizen of the 
World,” wisely remarks, “A man who leaves home to 
mend himself and others is a philosopher; but he who 
goes from country to country guided by the blind impulse 
of curiosity is only a vagabond.” 


Musical Millionaires! 


FEW YEARS AGO, while calling upon a famous leader 
of a popular orchestra, we did not find the gentleman 
courting the Muses, after the pictured manner of the musicians 
of the age of faded lace and faint lavender; but rather was he 
“buried” under heaps of figures and endless accounts, with three 
income tax experts trying to see how much or how little the 
gentleman ‘had to pay to Uncle Sam. His annual income was 
the interest on several million dollars. Another popular or- 
chestra leader, known for his integrity, confessed to us that he 
had earned over three million dollars in a comparatively short 
time. 


All wealth is comparative and relative. Schubert, for in- 
stance, died a pauper; but he bequeathed musical ideas to the 
world which have been the means of earning a total of many 
millions for others who have presented them and published 
them. Fate gave poor Schubert a tough deal in shekels; but few 
millionaires ever will know the infinite joy he had in producing 
his musical treasures. 

When Haydn died he was well-to-do; Brahms was rich, 
and both Verdi and Puccini were millionaires. 

There seems to be an idea upon the part of the public that 
only the purveyors of the cheap or the trashy music manage to 
make any money. That is, they think that the jazz gang are 
the sole money makers. This is far from the truth. More than 
this, many of the composers, who have written jazz, also have 
written music of a very excellent type. Note George Gershwin, 
who, if he has not yet taken in his million, should look about 
himself. Whiteman, Cohan, Kern, Shilkret, Sousa—all found 
themselves in the millionaire class. Numerous singers, con- 
ductors and performers have likewise earned enormous sums. 
One of the highest salaried men of the hour is Arturo Toscanini; 
and Stokowski must run him a very close second, if indeed, his 
earnings are not the greater. Few business leaders in the entire 
world receive higher incomes. 

In no calling does the worker deserve his income so clearly 
as in music. Practically everything he gives must come from 
himself, from his rare talents conferred upon him by the gods, 
from hours of study, labor and often agonizing practice. Often 
he does not arrive until after bitter years of starvation and 
struggle. His products are flung world-wide, for the delight 
and edification of millions. Of course he deserves to be paid, 
and to be paid munificently. Still the voice of music in our 
daily lives, and the heartbeat of the world would falter. 

The composer deserves all the revenue that is rightfully his, 
from the publication and the presentation of his works. Un- 
fortunately there seem to be some who think that the composer 
and the publisher ought to donate graciously all profits from 
the performing rights of compositions. Millions have been made 
by commercial interests, through using music to increase interest 
in the merchandising of all manner of commodities, from carpet 
sweepers to tooth powder. Just why the musician should be 
expected to present his talents, without remuneration, to the 
sales campaign of any company, is hard to explain. 

If musicians received only their just dues from what they 
give to mankind, their incomes would be far greater than at 
present. 


Eclipse 


EAL genius eclipses all else. Just as the moon may 
pass between the earth and the sun and for a few 
short moments wipe out the fiery effulgence of this source 
of light, so does a rising genius obscure all the efforts of 
those who do not possess it. Johann Adolph Hasse (1699- 
1783) was looked upon as one of the great composers of 
his day. He was commissioned to write an opera, which he 
called “Ruggiero,” for the wedding at Milan, in 1771, of 
the Archduke Ferdinand and the Princess Carolina of Aus- 
tria. Mozart had been commissioned to write a composition 
for the same festivities and produced “Ascanio in Alba.” 
So tremendous was the success of the work of the fifteen 
year old boy that Hasse at once recognized his genius and 
said, “This youngster will cause us all to be forgotten.” Pos- 
sibly you might never have heard the name of the forgotten 
Hasse if we had not been recently reminded of his remark 
about the genius of Mozart. 


SURPRISE 


What a joy it was when a favorite aunt of ours 
came in with a bundle under her arm and shouted, 
“Surprise!” We knew that we could look for a lovely 
gift. The Etude “surprise” for next month is a very 
fine article giving the opinions of that great master 
of pianism, Moriz Rosenthal, on piano technic. 


_THE ETUDE 


America’s Vast New 
Musical Awakening 


From a Conference with 


Dr. Nikolat Sokoloff 


DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL MUSIC PROJECT OF THE WORKS PROGRESS AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND FORMER CONDUCTOR OF THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


Secured Expressly for THE Etrupr Music Magazine 


HE FOLLOWING story of the 

most far-reacting musical enterprise 

in the history of the art, to which 
over nine million dollars was allocated last 
year by our government, comes first hand 
from the man under whose direction this 
vast work has been conducted. In this he 
indicates the probable enormous cultural, 
educational, and industrial outcome of the 
projcct. ‘ 

Nikolai Sokoloff was born at Chingrin, 
near Kiev, Russia, May 28, 1886. His father 
was a musician, as were his grandfather 
and great-grandfather. The father was a 
- traveling conductor, and much of his time 
was spent in the Crimea, where Nikolai 
was brought up. The boy was trained as a 
‘violinist. At the age of nine he played in 
his father’s orchestra. He also was a boy 
soprano and sang in the Russian liturgical 
services of the church, 

When Nikola was thirteen, his father 
brought him to America. He gained a 
scholarship at Vale, where he studied with 
Horatio Parker and Isidor Troostwyck; 
and at the age of seventeen he was accepted 
as a violinist in the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, where he played for three years 
under the batons of Gericke and Muck. 
While in Boston he became a pupil, in vio- 
lin and composition, of Charles Martin 
Loeffler to whom he feels that he owes 
much. Next we find him in Paris as a stu- 
dent of Ysaiie and of Vincent d'Indy at the 
Schola Cantorum. Returning to America, 
he became the Concertmaster of the Rus- 
sian Symphony under Modest Altschuler. 

In 1912 he went to England, where he 
toured as a violin virtuoso. Destiny next 
took him to San Francisco, where he was 
. first violinist in @ string quartet privately 
© inaintained by Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Casserly. 
There he remained for two years. While 
there, he appeared as a conductor of the 
San Francisco Philharmonic Orchestra. 
During the World War he went abroad 
and played voluntarily for the soldiers in 
France, for a whole year. At this time he 
formed, with Walter Rummel, the Society 
of Relief for French Musicians. In 1918 he 
appeared in New York, at a concert in 
| Carnegie Hall, with an orchestra composed 
| of men from the New York Symphony and 
from the Philharmonic orchestras. He was 
next engaged to conduct the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra for eight weeks in 
the swmnmer. He then became conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, which he directed 
for fifteen years. In 1935 he was appointed 
by the Government to direct the immense 
Federal Music Project. His Regional Staff 
consists of Dr. David Bruno Usher for 
the far-western states; Mr. Lee Pattison 
for New York City and New York state; 
_ Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway for New Eng- 
‘\Jand; Dr. Thaddeus Rich for the district 
from Pennsylvania to Virginia; Mr. Guy 
- Maier for the mid-western states. A group 
of thirty-two state directors in the south 
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and other parts of the country cover special 
districts. Dr. Sokoloff’s first assistant in 
Washington is Mr. William C. Mayfarth. 
—KEditor’s Note. 


A Wide Awakening 

MERICA MAY NOT realize it, but 
A there are conditions which point 
very directly to the fact that we 
are now standing upon the threshold of a 
new era in musical development, an era 
far in advance of anything that has yet 
occurred in our country. The economic 
forces, that went together to produce this 
condition, imposed upon the country a 
situation which was tragic for the time. 
First there was the depression which af- 
fected everybody, and then there was the 
bugaboo of mechanical talking machines, 
talking pictures, and the radio, which for 
the time being put thousands and thousands 
of music workers in a desperate position, 
as it seemed that all that they had built 
was in ruins. Now, rising Phoenixlike from 
these ruins in a whole new concepticn of 
our regenerated musical life, we have 
passed through the agony of this reincar- 
nation and can begin to consider our won- 
derful assets. All of the musical mechanical 
devices are very precious and are most 
essential in our musical progress. They 
have helped in building a new world for 
the music teachers of to-morrow. The dif- 
ficulty has been in the anguish of read- 
justment to the new state of affairs in all 
things; and this is where the Federal 
Music Project has come in as a means of 
developing not merely a new spiritual and 
cultural awakening, not merely a kind of 
eleemosynary stop-gap, but as a very tan- 
gible means of increasing musical resources 
from a professional and industrial stand- 
point, which, through creating new appe- 
tites and new desires, promises to raise the 

national revenue in this art many fold. 

Music in its various ramifications has 
been one of the most productive of our 
national artistic and industrial undertak- 
ings. The National Association of Music 
Executives, through figures supplied by 
Dean B. Winifred Merrill of Indiana Uni- 
versity, indicates that only the steel indus- 
try and the oil industry are greater than 
the music industry with its very important 
part in the radio, the motion pictures and 
in education and in the entertainment of 
the country. Surely it is the proper office 
of a sound governmental regime to preserve 
and promote anything so vital in our na- 
tional, industrial and spiritual life as well 
as anything responsible for such a huge 
revenue. 

The first thing we are obliged to do is 
to protect our great national assets in the 
ability and talents of the living musicians. 
It takes from ten to twenty years to train 
a musician to the high degree of efficiency 
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required to play in a great symphony or- 
chestra. That the economic conditions were 
driving these cultural assets away from 
music, or that they were in some cases 
bringing them face to face with actual 
starvation, was evident to anyone who 
knew anything about the state of affairs 
before the Federal Music Project was 
launched. Therefore the very first thing 
the Federal Music Project sought was to 
take care of the worthy individuals among 
professionals by giving them employment 
according to their talents and training. In 
the larger group they had to be treated 
precisely as are all other American citi- 
zens. 


The Plan at Work 


MUSICIAN seeking employment in 
music must first present himself to 
the regular government employment agen- 
cies. He will then be instructed to apply 
to the Federal Music Project. If his capa- 
bilities are not well known he is examined 
by an audition committee (composed mostly 
of volunteer outstanding musicians) and 
assigned to the work for which he is first 
suited in: 
1. Orchestra, band, ensemble, 
. Opera, operetta, choral, 
. Music teaching, 
. Composition 
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. With copyists, arrangers and librar- 
jans, 


or in other miscellaneous branches in su- 
pervision, administration and in the labor 
of moving, tuning or repairing instruments, 
and so on. You see the Project could not 
concern itself with unemployables, those 
who are incapable of doing something to 
earn a living. It was not possible to find 
a place for all unemployed musicians in 
their own callings. The requirements of an 
orchestra or a band are arbitrary. There 
can be only a certain proportion of violins 
or trumpets or clarinets. After these posi- 


tions had been filled other work was ar- 
ranged, so that there was practically a job 
for everyone. 

What has been the result of all of this? 
Here it is, as it was tabulated on Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. 


Number 
of Total 
Projects Type of Unit Employed 
160 Symphony and Concert 
Oschestras Sisson}. 5,478 


84 Bands and Concert Bands 2,512 

&> * Dance Orchesttas’ 2.5... 1,335 
30 Theater Orchestras and 

Sayin See sates havo 521 

At MOperan ProsectSsaass.0. 512 
1  Soloists—Instrumental — 

IMOGal RPE SS ie erreee rr ste 144 

Som a Choral Grotpswerers ce 1,076 
30 Chamber Music Ensem- 

TSR erty eed ists Ncs 207 

286 Teaching Projects ..... 1,290 
25 Copyists, Arrangers, Li- 

brarians, Tuners ;.... 51 

25h COOLGIMATIIG Mac. tie ehe as 6 254 
17. Miscellaneous (Adminis- 
tration - Office Music 

eadership es eins - 329 

780 14,109 


Of these persons on the Federal Music 
Project rolls at the beginning of the new 
year, 2,405 were women. There were 1,204 
with nonrelief status. 

Audience figures for summer outdoor 
concerts, according to a compilation just 
completed, were: 

August—6,178,039 at 5,995 performances ; 

July—4,989,134 at 4,802 performances. 

Up to the present time it is estimated 
that the attendance at Federal Music Proj- 
ect concerts has been over 50,000,000. Lit- 
erally millions of these people have heard 
a symphony orchestra for the first time in 
their lives, and their enthusiasm has been 
enormous. There are now fifty symphony 
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orchestras worthy or the name, in addition 
to the great established symphony orches- 
tras. The state of Florida, for instance, 
never before had a symphony orchestra. It 
now has three. There are also many excel- 
lent bands. The City of New York has at 
least three music project bands which are 
as fine as any I ever have heard. The edu- 
cational advantages of the project have 
likewise been tremendous. Many excellent 
players, who heretofore had no outlet for 
their finer work and who had been per- 
forming in very ordinary groups, are now 
playing in symphony orchestras for the 
first time. Thus the personal technic of 
these players has developed tremendously 
and the standard of musical efficiency in the 
country has leaped ahead more in a year 
than it might have done in ten. 


Training to Pay 

ie: PRINCIPLE, I believe that the pub- 

lic must be educated to pay for its good 
music, even though but a nominal fee is 
charged. This does not apply to music in 
summer parks. Thousands of eager audi- 
tors have paid small fees, never exceeding 
fifty-five cents; and this has slightly re- 
duced the cost of operation but the money 
received is inconsequential in comparison 
with the principle of training vast new 
audiences. When you think of it, a great 
orchestra in a great city plays, let us say, 
to about three thousand people at a time, 
or approximately five per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the city. Is that musical culture? 
Is it not time that the masses as a whole 
should hear fine music? Can we ever be 
called a really musical country until they 
do? The radio had trained huge numbers 
of people to like good music. as it is heard 
over the air, and they now are ready to 
expand this delight by hearing it “in the 
flesh.” The more they hear fine radio.pro- 
grams in the future, the greater will be 
the appetite to hear and see living per- 
formers. 

At first there was naturally tremendous 
antagonism toward the Project, in some 
places where there were established orches- 
tras. They did not seem to understand that 
a mighty new force for the good of music 
and, of course, for professional musicians, 
was coming into being. It is all fitting in 
with the splendid propaganda work done 
by the radio, in a way in which both will 
be helpful to all interests. 

At the time of the organization of the 
project, musicians almost everywhere were 
fearfully depressed. The very great activity 
promoted by the project has been a tre- 
mendous advertisement for good music. 
This revival of interest is the same as the 
revival of interest in any business—it is 
cumulative. The snowball keeps on rolling 
and getting bigger all the time. Musical 
activity, a few years hence, is bound to be 
greater than that of to-day, because of the 
great expenditure of effort. One of the 
indications of this was the huge attendance 
at regular paid open air concerts last sum- 
mer. The multitudes which went to the 
symphony concerts “under the stars,” in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, were 
greater than ever. 

The work has developed also a number 
of fine younger conductors, who have had 
ten times as much routine practice as they 
might have had in a European conserva- 
tory. At the present there are more fine 
symphony orchestras in America than in 
Europe. There are also a large number, 
probably one hundred and twenty, of 
smaller or concert orchestras, as big as 
those which Haydn and Beethoven knew, 
playing fine works. Add to these the mag- 
nificent established orchestras and the pub- 
lic school orchestras and you will realize 
that the musical forces at work in America 
are tremendous. 

Gradually, as times get better, as they 
are evidently doing, many of these profes- 
sional musicians are returning to their 
regular jobs. Over seven hundred, helped 
by the project, have already returned to 
good paying positions. That is as it should 
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be. This also applies to teachers. In many 
instances we supplied teachers to public 
schools where there had been no music 
before. This has been a revelation in cer- 
tain communities and the school authori- 
ties have created new jobs for teachers. 
You see, the Federal Music Project is not 
an elementary work, in that it does not 
attempt to help unemployables. The unem- 
ployables have been cared for by other 
forms of relief. Our national interest in 
this WPA enterprise is to help those cap- 
able of earning a living and who, under 
improved conditions, will be able to do so. 
Taking it all in all, under prosperous and 
normal conditions in America musicians 
have had very satisfactory and, in many, 
many instances, very fine incomes, in com- 
parison with other professional workers. 
One of the main purposes behind our proj- 
ect, of course, is to get these workers back 
to regular jobs as soon as possible; but in 
order to do that we must first educate the 
public so that there will be many times 
as large an audience to help create even 
more prosperous musical opportunities in 
the future than in the past. 


Touching the Borders 

N ADDITION to rehabilitating, re- 

training and conserving the skill of ex- 
isting professional musicians, we are un- 
questionably developing larger audiences 
and at the same time creating a program 
for the underprivileged in schools where 
the budget does not permit of music. We 
are also providing opportunities for tal- 
ented composers with limited means to 
hear their scores, giving work to copyists 
and arrangers, and assisting in the devel- 
opment of young conductors and soloists. 

In order to have concerts, one must 
have music to play from. Notwithstanding 
the purchase of large amounts of printed 
music, the supply was not nearly enough 
for our prodigious demands. It was neces- 
sary to have new music arranged and 
scores and parts copied. Therefore, a small 
regiment of copyists has been at work in 


all parts of the country, in connection with 
public libraries, schools and colleges, copy- 
ing these scores so that there. now is a very 
large collection of parts of rare works 
which is resulting in an immense lending 
library to be permanently available for 
future needs. In Los Angeles seventy mu- 
sicians have been at work on the WPA’ 
arrangers project. In one week in June 
over ten thousand pages of music were 
reproduced for the choral and instrumental 
divisions. Other copyists have been tran- 
scribing vernacular folk songs of Kentucky, 
the Bayou country of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, and the early Spanish and Mex- 
ican folk songs of Texas and California. 
All of these are treasures which otherwise 
might have been lost. Thus in all parts of 
the country vast new stores of available 
copies have been made, of works which 
could not otherwise have existed. Many 
composers, with works they could not af- 
ford to have copied, are now hearing these 
works for the first time. Selections from 
the magnificent collections of rare works 
in the Philadelphia and New York public 
libraries have been copied in many ways, 
so that they are now accessible to thou- 
sands where they had heretofore been avail- 
able to only a few. 

In the field of opera, operetta, and chor- 
uses, the project has been very active. Per- 
formances have been given in New York, 
Los Angeles, Boston, Philadelphia, Miami, 
Buffalo, Newark, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Omaha, St. Paul, and other centers. Sev- 
eral large oratorios and choral works have 
been presented by the project workers in 
all parts of the country. This has provided 
opportunities not merely for the perform- 
ance of rarely heard classic works but also 
manuscript works by American composers. 

The compositions of one thousand three 
hundred and eighty-one American com- 
posers were performed by WPA musicians 
between October, 1935, and January, 1937. 
These works include forty symphonies. 
Any person, who has written a manuscript 
suitable for public performance, is per- 


OPERATIC SUCCESS AT EIGHTY 


Wilhelm Kienzl, composer of “‘Evangelimann,”’ has just completed another opera. It is said to be a 

melodrama with a very humorous element, It is based upon the plot of the famous “Don Quixote’’ 

of Miguel Cervantes, and it was recently presented in Germany, with immense success. Dr. Kienzl, 

who has just celebrated his eightieth birthday, is shown here at his residence in Berlin, with his 

enormous collection of autographed letters, of which he has some fifty-two thousand from musicians 
and on musical themes. 


mitted to submit it to an audition board 
composed of non-relief musicians. More 
than seventy per cent of the American com- 
positions performed were done from manu- 
script. The Composer’s Forum Laboratory 
was created as an extracurricular activity, 
to give the public a wider perspective of 
the work of each composer. The composer 
also has a test audience so that he can 


observe the reactions to his work. He car 


thus amend them by changing the instru- 
mentation, the counterpoint, or the har- 
mony. A Wagner or a Rimsky-Korsakoff 
could not ask for more. In many ways this 
is one of the most important educational 
advantages afforded to higher musical ef- 
forts by the project. 

The project has given state festivals in 
many parts of the country, in some in- 
stances stimulating a musical interest al- 
together new and very extraordinary. It is 


inconceivable that all this tremendous mu 


sical activity in all parts of the nation can 
fail to produce results for the benefit of 
music and musicians, far greater than any- 
thing our country has yet known. 


Chopin as a Teacher 
By Basil Maine 


In nis delightful book on “Chopin,” in 
his series of “Great Lives,’’ Basil Maine, 
that charming English writer, has left a 
picturesque record of Chopin as an in- 
structor of his beloved instrument. 

“Chopin did not regard teaching as a 
drudgery. He devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to his pupils, especially in the 
matter of securing freedom of muscular 
movement. In order to do this effectively, 
he sought to enlist the pupil’s intelligence 
for practicing exercises, and in this 
was opposed by Kalkbrenner, who advised 
his pupils to read while they were going 
through their mechanical studies. 

“Chopin required the student to play 
scales evenly and with full tone, beginning 
with those containing black notes and end- 
ing with C major. As studies, he held Cle- 
menti’s ‘Preludes and. Exercises’ in high 
esteem; then he gave his pupils the same 
author’s ‘Gradus, then the studies of 
Cramer and Moscheles. 

“For the development of the interpreta- 
tive sense, Chopin chose works from Dus- 
sek, Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Hiller, Schumann, and from 
Bach’s ‘Forty-eight.’ 

“No pupil of his could overlook the im- 


portance of phrasing. His own phrasing © 


was founded upon the principles of vocal 
style, and, except to obtain a special effect, 
he was never heard to break up an episode 
into short sentences. The technic which 
was necessary for the singing of a Bellini 
aria was equally necessary for the per- 
formance of the pianoforte music he chose 
for his pupils, especially his own cempo- 
sitions.” 


Liszt’s ’Singing’’ Tone 


From Liszt dates the placing of the 
melody in the fullest and most ringing 
register of the piano—that corresponding 
to the tenor or baritone compass of the 
voice; also the division of the accompani- 
ment between the two hands, and the ex- 
tension of hand-crossing technic. 

To him we owe exactness in the placing 
of tempo, the careful designation of signs 
for dynamics and expression, the use of 
three staves instead of two for the sake 
of greater clearness of notation, as well as 
the modern installation of the pedal. 

—Die Musik. 


* * * 


“Music training is more potent than any 
other instrumentality, for it finds its way 
into the inmost places of the soul, on which 
it mightily fastens.”—Plato. 
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Weber— Tone Poet of Romanticism 


- OOK FOR A MOMENT at this 


chronological sequence : 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 1756-1791 
Ludwig von Beethoven 1770-1827 
Ernst Freiherr von Weber 1786-1826 
Mozart’s life extended five years into 


@ that of von Weber. Weber however, was 


not born until Beethoven was sixteen years 
of age and actively engaged in music. 
Beethoven lived one year longer than 
Weber. Weber therefore, was nineteen 
years of age when Beethoven was already 
a widely recognized composer, and had 
written his “Fidelio” and his “Eroica Sym- 
phony.” His approach to the art was that 


of a young man starting out in life in a 


generation beyond Beethoven, with a 
knowledge of what the great Viennese 


master had done up to the hour of his 


greatest triumphs. ' 
Weber’s start in life and his position in 


- musical history were in many ways distinc- 


tive from that of other master composers, 
and may be presented in a few simple facts. 


‘His family was of the petty aristocracy 
‘rather than of the common people. 
' gypsylike youth and his ceaseless travels 


His 


and difficulties must have had also a very 


t formative effect upon his career as a com- 


poser. The Weber family was extremely 
musical and had many branches. The first 


“name of record was Johann Baptist Weber, 
a man of property (Gutbesitser) in Lower 


Austria, who was given the title of Frei- 
herr in 1672. The family was Roman 
Catholic. His younger brother, Joseph 
Franz Xaver Weber, was a fine amateur 
musician and his son Fridolin was also an 


'\ accomplished musical amateur. This Fri- 


dolin had a son, also named Fridolin, like- 
wise a violinist and singer, who became 
the father of Constance, Mozart’s wife. 
Her sisters also were excellent singers. 
Fridolin’s younger brother Franz Anton 
von Weber, born in 1734 became the father 


' of Carl Maria von Weber. Thus the com- 


poser was the first cousin of Mozart's wife. 
Franz Anton von Weber was a musician 


of unquestioned ability. He played the 


violin, the viola, the double bass, and 
other instruments. He entered the military 


° service of the Elector Palatine, Carl Theo- 
'dore at Mannheim, where he took a posi- 


tion in the then famous Court Band. 

In 1756 the Elector was at war with 
Frederick the Great, and Franz Anton von 
Weber was injured slightly in one of the 
battles. He thereafter passed to different 
courts. In 1758 he became Court Steward 
to the Prince Bishop and also Court Coun- 
sellor at Steuerwald. These were coveted 
posts in those days, and he was on the 


x way to the sinecures of officialdom, but his 


love for music defeated this. He was so 
fond of the violin that he even played it 
walking in the streets and in the fields. 
His court work naturally suffered and he 
was dismissed. This determined him to be- 
ome a professional musician. He played 
viola in orchestras and was for a time 
Kapellineister in the petty court of the 
Prince Bishop of Eutin. In 1784 he went 
to Vienna where he came to know Haydn 


and induced the master to accept his sons, 


Fritz and Edmund, as pupils. In 1785 he 


(ee _ married for a second time, his wife being 


_ Genoveva von Brenner, then seventeen 


years of age. He ceuumed shortly to Eutin 
_ as director of the town band. There in the 


By William Roberts Tilford 


following year, when Franz Anton 
Weber was fifty-two years of age, Carl 
Maria was born. There has been much 
uncertainty about the date which is some- 
times given as 
December 
18th. Other re- 
cent researches 
fix it as No- 
vember 18, 
1786. 

With this 
unusual pa- 
ternal back- 
ground Weber 
was immersed 
in music from 
his infancy. 
The year after 
the birth of 
Carl Maria 
the father set 
forth with an 
opera company 
composed 
largely of his 
grown up chil- 
dren and trav- 
eled in more or 
less vagabond 
manner for 
years. Weber 
was thus vir- 
tually brought 
up in the wings 
of the theater, 
and through 
all of his life he reflected this influence. His 
mother was a singer of ability and, when 
she was twenty-six, was engaged by Goethe 
to sing at the court theater at Weimar, 
where she took the popular role of Con- 
stanze in Mozart’s “Die Entfithrung aus 
dem Serail (The Elopement from the 
Seraglio).” Father Weber was very anxious 
to have one of his children become a 
prodigy hike Mozart, and it was a serious 
disappointment to him that, as children, 
none of them rose above musical medioc- 
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rity. It is somewhat astonishing that both 
the father and the musical brothers 
despaired of ever making Carl Maria a 
musician. Accordingly he was given train- 
ing in painting, 
drawing and 
engraving. At 
the savesot 
nine, however, 
during the 
wanderings of 
the family the 
boy was placed 
under the di- 
rection of an 
excellent 
teacher named 
Heuschkel. It 
was this teach- 
er who laid the 
foundation for 
his thorough 
musicianship 
in composition 
and piano 
playing, which 
the other more 
or less dilet- 
tante members 
of the family 
lacked. 

Next we find 
the boy in 
Salzburg, in 
1798, as the 
pupil of Mi- 
chael Haydn, 
brother of Franz Josef. There, at the age 
of eleven, he wrote six fughettas which 
attracted mild attention. The year proved 
a disastrous one for the family, however, 
as the mother, who had been continually 
exposed to the rigors of an unnatural life, 
died of consumption. The father thereupon 
tnade a trip to Vienna, where Carl Maria 
heard the “Creation” and of course came 
to know Josef Haydn. The wanderlust re- 
turned to Franz Anton, and a few months 
thereafter he moved to Munich. He decided 
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to give up the theater and to resume his 
military life, which he did by adopting the 
rank of Major to which he was in no way 
entitled. In Munich, Carl Maria studied 
with the singer Wallishauser and the court 
organist, Kalcher. There he wrote several 
compositions, among which was an opera, 
“The Might of Love.” 


He Breathes the Theater 


N MUNICH, young Weber, then only 
thirteen years of age, met Aloys Sene- 
felder, the inventor of lithography and be- 
came so deeply interested in it that for a 
time he put aside musical composition. In- 
deed, he personally lithographed one of 
his own compositions (Variations for 
Piano, Opus 2) which was published at 
the time. The impractical father Weber 
saw enormous opportunities in lithography 
and of course set forth as soon as possible 
to Freiberg in Saxony, where superior ma- 
terials were obtainable, determined upon 
going into the business of lithography. At 
Frieberg the boy was given an opportunity 
by the impresario, Ritter von Steinsberg, 
to write an opera. Whereupon lithography 
was immediately forgotten and the young 
Weber set to work at once upon “Das 
Waldmadchen (The Wood Maiden).” AI- 
though the work was obviously immature, 


- it had many performances in various parts 


of Europe. 

By this time father Weber was tired of 
Freiberg and Carl Maria tried to get back 
to Vienna by endeavoring to sell his im- 
provements in lithography to the Vienna 
publisher, Artaria. Incidentally he spoke 
of selling some of his compositions. Artaria 
was not interested. Accordingly the Webers 
moved on to Chemnitz. After six months, 
however, we find them back in Salzburg, 
where Weber wrote the opera “Peter 
Schmoll und seine Nachbarn (Peter Schmoll 
and his Neighbors).” The opera was given, 
but with no great success. The Webers 
next made a trek to northern Germany, 
visiting many centers but returning to 
Salzburg where the young man considered 
writing a musical dictionary, a history of 
music, and starting a musical paper. In 
order to follow out one of these plans he 
made a trip to Vienna, where he met the 
composer and organist, Abbé Vogler, who 
for most of his life was also afflicted with 
the wanderlust. There for upwards of a 
year Weber studied with Vogler, devoting 
himself with diligence “to the works of 
the great masters, whose methods of con- 
struction and treatment of ideas, and use 
of means we dissected together, while I 
separately made studies of them, to clear 
up the different points in my own mind.” 
When Weber was about seventeen Vogler 
secured for him the post of Kapellmeister 
at the Theater in Breslau, which the youth 
took up in November, 1804. Notwithstand- 
ing the fine enthusiasm he put into this 
work, the internal politics in the theater 
and Weber’s own inexperience in meeting 
with such temperamental people, caused 
him to resign after a service of a year 
and a half. His salary had been about four 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, which, 
with his extraordinary expenses and the 
care of his father and an aunt, had 
vanished. For a time he sought to make 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER IN PICTURES 


1, Franz Anton von Weber, Father of the Composer. 2. Genoveva von Weber, Mother of the Composer. 3. Max Maria von Weber, a son of von Weber, 
a Locomotive Engineer by profession. 4. The Court Theater of Dresden in von Weber's time. 5. Caroline von Weber, the Composer’s Wife. 6. Von Weber, 
as a young man, playing before Abbé Vogler. 7. Oberon and Titania, from von Weber’s “Oberon.” 8. Invitation to the Dance. 9. Anna in “Der Freischiitz.” 
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“SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE” 


CAT AND MOUSE 


_A May Day Play Recital 


Ten. Games with Music 


By Dorothy Hughes 


to provide the King and Queen with 

crowns. And what would May Day be 
without at least a Queen? So, while this 
was to be a program with practically no 
special costuming, an exception was made 
with the kindergarten number. The King 
and the Queen were elected by popular vote 
of the kindergarten and provided with 
crowns, robes, a throne, and a royal retinue 
of pages and ladies in waiting. And, for 
good measure, they were given a feast, and 
what should be served but the famous pie 
of the four and twenty blackbirds? For the 
opening number of the program was to be 
a singing game by the kindergarten, based 
on the Mother Goose song, Sing a Song 
of Sixpence. 

This outdoor program, given at the end 
of the school year, by the elementary 
grades of a training school, was in more 
than one way the crowning event of the 
year’s music work. In planning the occa- 
sion, the central idea had been to give the 
children an opportunity to see what the 
other children were doing in their music 
studies. For an outdoor program, no type 
of work is more effective or popular than 
rhythmic games. An entertainment consist- 
ing of games gives splendid opportunity to 
build a varied program, ranging in interest 
from humor to beauty. Better still, in the 
preparation of such a program, genuine 
development of the children is accom- 
plished. 

To return to the kindergarten, the royal 
couple and their retinue demanded a cer- 
tain amount of elegance in their dress. The 
costuming of the remaining characters was 

_ simple. The maid who hung out the clothes 
offered no problem, and black cheesecloth 
scarfs were costumes enough for the black- 
birds. The pie was to be represented by a 
circle of children, and no costumes were 
necessary for these. Since the majority of 

the children were needed to form the pie, 
only four children could be spared to be 
blackbirds. But a group, which often in- 
sisted on the absolutely literal, was. en- 
tirely satisfied with the four blackbirds, 


I: WOULD BE an insult to royalty not 


» and did not miss the other twenty. 
A trumpet announced the entrance of 


_ the King and Queen with their retinue. As 


Pat ‘they took their places on the throne with 


stately mien, the piano played the music 
of the old nursery rhyme. To the King 
and Queen, it might as well have been 


_ Pomp and Circumstance, so great was the 


solemnity of the occasion to them. After a 
proper dramatic pause, during which the 
audience was speechless with the glamour 


blackbirds fluttered in. They crouched on 
the ground, folding their cheesecloth wings 
about them. The “pie” promptly followed, 
forming a circle about the birds. The maid 
had refused all help with her huge clothes 
basket, and staggered in to her assigned 
place beside the pie unassisted. 


Ex.1 
King Queen 
Page X X Lady in Waiting 
Throne 
x 
mi PR nae x 
+ + Pages with 
Maid ~* Blackbirds % Trays 
x xx 
a 
ie * 
+ 
x x # 
Pie 


The song was sung through once, to re- 
fresh the memory of the audience. The 
singing was followed by the action, the 
music being played on the piano, without 
singing. 

Sing @ song of sixpence, a pocket full of 
rye, 
Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie; 
(Children forming the pie join hands 
and move in the circle counterclockwise.) 
When the pie was opened the birds began 


to sing; 

(Children stand still and extend arms 
out in front from the shoulders and up. 
The blackbirds fly about inside the pie.) 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before the 


King? 
(Children in the circle kneel. The black- 
birds continue to flutter about.) 
At the end of the verse the children 
stand. ; : 
The King was in the counting house, count- 


ing out his money; 

(A page enters and kneels before the 
King. On a tray he carries a_ chest in 
which are bags of money. The King opens 
the chest and counts his money.) 

The Queen was in the parlor, cating bread 


and honey; 

(Another page, a girl, enters and kneels 
before the Queen. On_a tray she carries 
a large dish marked ‘‘Honey.” In the dish 
is a very large spoon. The Queen pretends 
to eat the honey.) : 

The maid was in the garden, hanging out 
the clothes; 


(The maid shakes out tiny doll clothes 
from the immense clothes basket. 


There came a little blackbird, and snipped 
off her nose. 
(One of the blackbirds breaks through 


Miss Hughes is the author of “Piano Fun for Family and Friends,” a very useful 
book for those who are interested in musical games. With slight adaptations, 
these ideas may be used for any season. 


the pie, and snips her nose, in spite of her 

objections.) 

Following the action, the pie divides in 
two parts, and the children kneel, as the 
King and Queen lead the recessional, exit- 
ing through the pie. 

The humor of the action of this game 
is identical with the humor of the words. 
That incomparable wit, Mother Goose, por- 
trayed admirably the contradiction of royal 
dignity indulging in undignified action, but 
still maintaining its dignity. The contrast 
of very small children (pre-school or kin- 
dergarten) with the very large articles of 
equipment (the large dish and spoon, the 
large clothes basket, and so on) also adds 
to the incongruity of the game. 


Stepping to the Accent 
T HAS BEEN SAID that children 


possess a civilization of their own, prac- 
tically unaffected by adults. Through the 
years, certain songs, stories, and games 
have been put to the acid test and have 
emerged as sure favorites of that most 
severe of critics, the child. Some games 
have become almost as much a part of the 
child’s heritage as speech itself. So when 
the teacher suggests a game of “Drop the 
Handkerchief” it is not necessary to stim- 
ulate interest. It remains only to add the 
musical features which are to give the 
game value musically. 

In preparing for the May program, the 
first grade played the game of “Drop the 
Handkerchief” many times, but when the 
game was finally played before the au- 
dience excitement ran as high as it had 
when it was played the first time. 

The game is too familiar to need a 
description here. The musical version of 
the game has these added features: the 
children, in moving around the circle, must 
move rhythmically with the music. Quick 
response to different types of rhythm is 
necessary for a successful game. Before 
the game starts, the pianist selects composi- 
tions of varied rhythmic types. The music 
may be changed at any time. The pianist 
may start with a skip, change to a run. 
change the tempo from fast to slow, change 


back to a skip, or to a trot. The children, 


must observe all changes of tempo, or types 
of rhythmic action, or they will be put in 
the “mush pot,” the center of the circle. 
There is no limit, however, to the size of 
the steps used, and a real chase results. 


Short legs stretch to their full length, in 
an effort to take “giant steps,” or the skip 
results in an exhilarating leap. And always 
the music serves as both stimulator and 
disciplinarian. 

Another of the old favorites is “Cat and 
Mouse.” For the musical version used by 
the second grade, the children form a circle 
in the usual way. A “cat” stands outside 
the circle, a “mouse” inside. Before the 
chase starts, the pianist plays a short 
march. The children, holding hands, walk 
rhythmically in the circle, counterclockwise. 
Then a chord announces the beginning of 
the chase. After that no music is used 
while the chase is in progress. But at any 
time, particularly when the mouse is in 
great danger, the pianist may strike an- 
other chord. The cat and the mouse must 
stop at once. The march is again played 
and the children respond by moving in the 
circle. At any time the pianist may strike 
another chord as a signal for the circle to 
stop. Still another. chord is a signal for the 
chase to be resumed. When the mouse is 
caught, another mouse is chosen. The game 
may be continued indefinitely. 

The greatest excitement of the game 
occurs when the cat is about to catch the 
mouse, and the pianist strikes the chord. 
The temptation to take just one more step 
is almost irresistible. But the rules demand 
that both the cat and mouse stop instantly, 
and so the game is effective in developing 
self control. 

One of the best ten cent investments that 
can be made is to buy a yard of cheese- 
cloth, preferably red. In the hands of an 
imaginative child, a scarf may become any- 
thing from a king’s robe to fluttering au- 
tumn leaves, or the west wind. Scarfs a 
yard square, in brilliant colors, were pur- 
chased for the third grade girls. For the 
program these scarfs were to be sails on 
sailboats. One edge was tied around the 
waist, the scarf in the back. The opposite 
edge was held high behind the head, the 
edge stretched straight. As the children 
ran the scarfs billowed out like sails in a 
breeze. With eight different colors blended 
pleasingly in a circle the effect was beau- 
tiful to a startling degree. The problem of 
assigning the red scarfs loomed ominously 
at first. But during rehearsals each child 
Was given opportunity to use one. With 
this bit of strategy, a satisfied class finally 
accepted the yellows, greens, and so on, as 
well as the red. 

The game of “Sailboats” is very simple 
in action, depending for interest on the 
beauty of brilliant colors against the green 
of spring grass. The class, after forming 
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the circle, sang a song about sailboats. 
Then a selection with a running rhythm 
was played. The action is as follows: 

1. Holding the scarfs high, the 
runs in a circle counterclockwise. 

2. Every other child steps in the center 
of the circle, forming a second circle. The 
outer circle runs counterclockwise, the in- 
ner circle clockwise. 

3. The circles are broken up, and the 
children scatter over the entire field, run- 
ning as they please. 

4. At a given signal, the entire “fleet” 
sails off the field, all moving together in 
the same direction. 

A great variety of ball games, involving 
both bouncing and throwing, are popular 
with the children. The game played by the 
third grade boys consisted of throwing the 
ball, since bouncing the ball on the ground 
is not altogether successful. “Circle Ball” 
is, obviously, played in a circle. The ball 
is thrown rhythmically on the first and 
third counts, to any player in the circle. 
Any player failing to catch the ball must 
sit down in the circle. The last player 
standing is winner. At times a ball may 
be thrown in such a way that the person 
not catching is not to blame. For this 
reason, a referee is necessary to decide who 
is at fault, the pitcher or the catcher. This 
elimination ball game, while apparently so 
simple, has proved to be one of the most 
popular of the competitive rhythm games. 


class 


Turning Play to Account 
HROUGH GAMES illustrating mu- 
sical form, a subject, which easily may 

seem very dry to the child, becomes a de- 

lightful activity. This idea of expressing 
form through action is developed as fol- 
lows: a certain melody is expressed by 
certain action; a change of action means 

a change of melody. These games become 

pleasing dances, requiring grace and an 

intelligent understanding of the form. The 
fourth grade girls presented a game of this 
type called “How Many Miles to Babylon?” 

It is a game of ancient origin, based on 

the custom of- merchants paying toll, as 

they enter the walled city with merchan- 
dise. The composition used with this game 
is written in three part form. The letters 

A, B, A refer to the parts of the composi- 

tion. Players face. each other in two 

straight lines. Partners hold inside hands, 
with right feet slightly forward. 

A. (measures 1-16) Players sway for- 
ward in the first measure, and back 
in the second. This is continued 
throughout this part. 

(measures 17-20) Line I takes four 
steps forward, stepping once in each 
measure. 

(measures 21-24) The same line re- 
turns to original position, stepping 
backward four times, once in each 
measure. 

(measures 25-32) Line II repeats the 
action for measures 17-24. 

. (measures 1-4) Partners in Line II 
raise joined hands, forming arches to 
represent the city gates. Partners in 
Line I run forward, stepping on each 
beat and passing through the arches. 
(measures 5-8) Turning in place, they 
run back through the arches to orig- 
inal position, turning to face Line LI. 
(measures 9-16) Line I repeats the 
action for measures 1-8. 

(measures 17-32) Line II repeats the 
action for measures 1-16. 

. (measures 1-16) The action here is 
the same as for measures 17-24 in the 
first A. 

(measures 17-32) The action here is 
the same as for measures 1-16 in the 
first A, the game ending with the 
same action as in the beginning. On 
the last measure, the players curtsy. 
The overflowing vitality. of the fourth 
grade boys was equal to the demands of 
the “Circle Race.” It is a strenuous game; 
but it requires restraint, because, according 
to the rules, participants must regulate 
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their steps to the rhythm of the music. 
Players fo1m a single circle, standing a 
considerable distance apart. As the pianist 
plays they move forward, following the 
outline of the circle. There is no limit to 
the*size or number of steps taken, but any 
player not conforming to the music must 
drop out of the game. Each player tries to 
pass the one ahead, tagging him as he 
passes. The player tagged must drop out 
of the game. At any time, the pianist may 
stop, and, when the music is resumed, 
players change direction. This reverses the 
relative position of all players, those hav- 
ing the greatest advantage suddenly becom- 
ing in the greatest danger. It requires en- 
durance and skill to remain in this game, 
and the winner, the last remaining player, 
may well be proud of his laurels. 

The fifth grade issued the invitation to 
“Come Along.’ Through the game of this 
name, phrasing is taught in a unique man- 
ner. Players face the center of the circle. 
One player outside skips around the circle 
rhythmically. At the end of the first phrase 
(these natural pauses in the music are 
called cadences) he takes the player nearest 
him by the hand, and the two skip together. 
The space left vacant in the circle is not 
closed up. At the next cadence, the second 
player takes the hand of a third, and so 
on until the music suddenly stops. As the 
music is resumed at a faster tempo, the 
outside players scramble for the vacant 
places. “Odd Man” begins the game over 
as at first. 

Cadences usually occur every four meas- 
ures in music. But in this composition, they 
occur every two measures. Since the same 
children participate for only a brief period 
of time, it is possible to continue this game 
longer than “Circle Race.” 

The value of an activity is unquestion- 
able when it develops physical and mental 
alertness, and a spirit of fair play, as well 
as a keen sense of rhythm. The competitive 
rhythm games, such as “Circle Race” and 
“Come Along,” combine all these advan- 
tages, together with excitement and whole- 
some emotional stimulus. Of equal value, 
in a different way, is the noncompetitive 
rhythm game. “Circle Zigzag Ball Game,” 
as described here, and as given by the 
sixth grade boys on the May Day program, 
is a noncompetitive game, requiring pre- 
cision and co6peration. Unexpected values 
become apparent in the learning of this 
game. Two balls are used and are thrown 
simultaneously on the accent. If the game 
is played correctly, the balls will not collide 
and will be returned to the “starters” at 
the same time. The diagram below makes 
the game sufficiently clear that no further 
directions are necessary. 


CIRCLE ZIGZAG BALL GAME 


From the very interesting book, “Piano Fun for Family 
and Friends” 


A slip-up at any point of the game is 
disastrous, and the boys were very eager 
to play the game with the necessary ac- 
curacy. The result was that any boy fail- 
ing to codperate to the fullest extent was 
the target of the most severe criticism. from 
other members of the class. Woe to the 
boy who tried the “smarty” trick of hold- 
ing back the ball. The dreamer, who woke 
up when the ball hit him, soon learned 


that a state of concentration (no matter 
how painful) was more comfortable, under 
the circumstances, than a state of apathy. 
It was a fine example of a class achieving 
social control through its own wish and 
its own efforts. 

A second example of musical form, the 
rondo, was presented by the sixth grade 
girls in their game, “Bunch of Ivy.” Based 
on an old game of the same name, the ac- 
tion fits admirably into the rondo form. 
Knowing that their part was the conclud- 
ing number of the program, the girls 
worked for a real climax. Because the ac- 
tion was simple, they knew they must 
depend for effect upon grace of movement 
and charm of manner. They met this chal- 
lenge in the manner of modern youth, with 
confidence and smiles. A winsome little 
dance resulted! The, letters A, B, A, C, A 
in the description below refer to the parts 
of the rondo. 

The players, in couples, form a circle. 
One player of each couple kneels, facing 
the center of the circle. The partner stands, 
facing the kneeling player, and holding her 
raised hand. 


Ex.2 
x 
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Whenever the first theme of the rondo is 
played the standing player circles the kneel- 
ing one, running lightly on each count in 
the measure. The other themes are indi- 
cated when the standing players run lightly 
around the entire circle, as the kneeling 
players clap. 

A. Standing partners 


circle kneeling 


Firty YEARS AGO THIS MONTH ~ | 


OHN S. VAN CLEVE, one of. the 
J most broadly cultured American mu- 
sicians of his day, and a regular staff 
contributor to THE Erupk, had this to say: 
“Accent, which means the relative im- 
portance of a single tone, as compared with 
others in a series before and after it, is as 
necessary to a beautifully rounded musical 
thought as the enlarged balls and sockets 
which terminate the bones, ‘giving grace of 
outline and finer grace of movement’ are 
necessary to the animal frame. 

“Accents may be classified under four 
heads: first, the regular accent on the ini- 
tial beat of a measure. This down-beat, or 
one of the measure, may be aptly termed 
the ‘ictus,’ a term borrowed from prosody, 
the technique of the sister art of poetry. 
The relative intensity of this ictus, or im- 
plied accent on the first beat of the meas- 
ure, may vary considerably with the style 
and movement of the composition; thus, if 
the rhythm be brisk and piquant, as in 
many dance forms, most of all the ‘Taran- 
telle, the accent must be positive and 
incessant, but as you proceed toward the 
quiet, melodious style, it may grow fainter, 
but never should be lost. 

“Secondly, the sforzando, or special ac- 
cent, is very positive indeed, and corre- 
sponds to the accent given to particular 
words by elocutionists; whereas, the im- 
plied accent on the ictus of the measure is 
like the accent of the word which is es- 
sential to its proper pronunciation. This 
sforzando may occur on any beat of the 
measure, but is especially effective when it 
is syncopated; that is, placed on the light 
beat. The third accent is that which bears 


“Music is the only sensual pleasure without vice.”—Samuel Johnson. 
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partners, partners holding hands. 

B. Standing partners run around the en- 
tire ring, single file. On this theme, they 
move to the right. The kneeling players 
clap. At the end of the section partners 
quickly change places. Those kneeling now 
stand, and vice versa. 

A. The same as before, the position of 
players reversed. 

C. The same as B, except that the ‘ 
players move to the left. At the end of 
the section the partners again quickly 
change places, going back to original 
position. 

A. The same as before, standing part- 
ners ending with a curtsy. 

What are the lasting satisfactions of such 
a venture as this program of games? Per- 
haps they should be concerned with edu-. 
cational jargon. But somehow the memory 
of May Day is more concerned with spring © 
sunshine, a gentle breeze, laughter, and 
the hurrying of children’s feet across fresh 
spring grass. 


Piano Compositions Used With 
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The Games ; 

Sing a Song of Sixpence (Kindergar- ; 
ten); Drop the Handkerchief (First ~ 


Grade) ; Cat and Mouse (Second Grade) ; 
Sailboats (Third Grade Girls) ; Circle Ball 
(Third Grade Boys) ; How Many Miles to 
Babylon? (Fourth Grade Girls); Circle 
Race (Fourth Grade Boys) ; Come Along 
(Fifth Grade); Circle Zigzag Ball Game 
(Sixth Grade Boys) Bunch of Ivy (Sixth 
Grade Girls) ; Mother Goose song of same 
name; Merry Lads and Lasses, Sanford; i 
Scaramouche, Stoughton; Garden of Roses, : 
Ritter; Our School March, Rolte; Run, 
Run, Run!, Concone; Dance of the Rose- 
buds, Keats; With Charm and Grace, 
Kohlmann; Marionette Dance, Von Blon; 
Dance of the Sprites, Morrison; Sweet 
Fern, Ewing; Rondo, Kuhlau. 
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the same relation to the second half of a 
measure as the primary ictus does to the 
first half; it might be fittingly termed the 
secondary ictus. 

“Nearly all measures are compound, and 
composers fold up their musical ideas in 
pairs, as the lobes are placed in a seed. Six- 
eight is distinctly a double rhythm, and 
four-four, though named common time, is, i 
in reality, twice two. There are only pri- : 
mal numbers in music, two and three, all 
the others are derivatives. j 

“The fourth species of accent is that 
which fixes the most important tone in a 
subsidiary motive, thereby defining its 
rhythmical location. The same law of lead- 
ership for the first note in groups of two, 
three, or four tones, which appertains to 
the beats in a measure, belongs also to 
these little families of tones that modestly 
establish themselves in the nooks and re- 
cesses of the rhythm. Schumann is full of 4 
such minutiae. A beautiful example will i 
be found in the ‘D’—‘C’ sharp—‘B’—C 
sharp at the close of his lovely little ‘Elegy 
on Mendelssohn,’ dated Nov. 4, and found 
in his Album, Opus 68. The usefulness of 
this fourth species of accent will be recog- 
nized by trying a crude pupil on Mendels- 
sohn’s familiar ‘Spring Song’ in ‘A’ major. 
Here the two-four time of the measure, if 
divided into eight sixteenths, would allot 
five of those values to the first note, then 
follow it with three units. The pupil 
would be almost certain to accent the first 
of these three sixteenths, making the 
group sound like a triplet, unless he is 
taught to give a faint stress to the second 
tone, ‘D’ sharp.” j 
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HE ART-FORM of the lied im- 
plies a great deal more than a literal 
translation of the English word song. 
A lied is a song, of. course, but a correct 
study of its construction, its vocal requi- 
sites, and its interpretation leaves the 
student with a knowledge of about all the 
elements of good singing. Foreign trained 
singers are given a very thorough school- 
ing in the art of lieder, and I cannot help 
but feel that it would be an excellent thing 
if American students turned their attention 
to it, too. The lied provides a splendid 
knowledge of musical literature, a fine 
training in phrasing, and the background 
of a power of interpretation which will 
stand one in good stead, no matter what 
type of singing may later become one’s 
specialty. Besides this, the singing of lieder 
supplies a strictly vocal technic which no 
other form can give. Not being overdra- 
matic, it gives the singer a chance for con- 
trol that is not found in operatic arias. 
Also, it requires less continuous forte sing- 
ing; and this, for the vocal student, is ex- 
tremely important. I may tell you that my 
husband, Gustav Schuetzendorf, in con- 
ducting his School of Wagnerian Art, per- 
mits a plunge into actual Wagnerian reper- 
toire only after the student has gained a 
degree of mastery of the lied. 

A word, first, about the dangers of prac- 
ticing in forte tones. Nobody, who is still 
building his voice, should sing forte except 
in such passages as where the indications 
especially demand it. It is far wiser to 
practice piano, or, at most, mezzoforte. 
That is because the vibrations of the forte 
tone, within the resonance chambers, have 
a tendency to drown out the feeling of a 
correct, well produced tone. That is what 
is meant when we say that the tone rims 
away with the voice. The only possible 
gauge of good singing is the inner feel of 
it; and, when that feel is crowded out, the 
singer is in danger of ruining his voice as 
well as of singing badly. A correctly placed, 
correctly produced piano tone will grow 
into a good forte; but a voice that sings 
forte entirely will soon wear itself out 
through lack of proper control. Just that 
is why the lied offers a splendid chance for 
voice building. Since the greater number 
of the lieder are poetic and atmospheric, 
rather than heavily dramatic, the young 
singer is less called upon to use forte tones. 
Those of the lieder which are heavily dra- 
matic (Erlkénig, for example) are not 
meant for beginners. 


An. Individual Art 
IEDER STAND as an art form by 
themselves, because they involve so 
much more than a mere singing of notes. 
The secret of lieder singing is the recrea- 
tion of a complete atmosphere. In order to 
achieve this, the singer must be well forti- 


Pe _ fied with a background of understanding as 


to what the lied actually means. This im- 


\ ‘plies a knowledge of the language, of the 


1) 


poem, and of the mood of the combination » 


of poem plus music. One can sing a little 


nursery rhyme in a foreign tongue merely 


by learning how to say the words. This is 
not true with a poetic and meaningful lied! 
) Here, the words are of quite as much im- 
portance as the music (indeed, they may 
_well be said to be the father of the music), 
and only a complete comprehension of the 
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language can produce the right effect. Curi- 
ous things can happen when a lied is sung 
without this absolute possession of language 
values, both as to meaning and pronun- 
ciation. 

Let us take, for example, a phrase from 
Richard Strauss’s Freundliche Vision. It 
runs as follows: 


Nicht im Schlafe hab’ ich das getraeumt 


Now, the first syllable of getraewmt falls 
on a high F-sharp, it is a short note fol- 
lowed by a longer one, and it is also the 
first note of a new measure. Musically, it 
calls for accentuation. The student, who is 
unfamiliar with more of the German lan- 
guage than the words of a few songs, will 
probably fall into the not uncommon mis- 
take of singing this word ge’-traeumt. Ac- 
cording to the written notes, he would even 
be justified in doing so. But the only ac- 
ceptable linguistic accentuation of the word 
getracumt falls on the second syllable. It 
is ge-tra’ewmt. So at once it becomes neces- 
sary to bring a slight but very definite 
change into the accentuation of the music. 
Only a singer who knows German would 
think to do it; but the sense value of the 
song would be spoiled without it. 

Again, in Schubert’s Suleika we find this 
phrase: 


Bringt der Ost mir frohe Kunde. 


The second syllable of Kunde is held over 


HEYLBUT 


the next-bar. The unaware singer might in 
all innocence produce something that would 
sound like Kun-de.e’.e.e. Which would be 
nonsense, as the word is accented Kw’n-de. 
So, again, a slight adjustment must be 
made so that the value of the music. is 
maintained without sacrificing the sense of 
the word. 


A Study Scheme 

HE LIED is invaluable for a school- 

ing in that projection of atmosphere 
which we call interpretation. It is of great- 
est importance, therefore, that the poetic 
text of each licd be perfectly mastered. 
Once you have the language well in hand, 
it is a good idea to read through, not only 
the words of the song but also the works 
of the poet who supplied the words. Thus, 
you will get the proper feeling for them, 
their philosophies, their points of view, 
their general atmosphere. Eichendorf, 
Heine, Rellstab, Mtiller—all of these make 
really delightful poetical reading, and will 
give, besides the pleasure, a surer footing in 
the texts of your songs. Then, too, the 
atmosphere of each lied must be extremely 
carefully thought out. In each one, you are 
actually presenting to your hearers a little 
scene, complete with setting and characters. 
Take, for example, Schubert’s Die Junge 
Nonne. This is, in a sense, a highly dra- 
matic song. But does that mean that you 
have to begin it with an intensity of 
clenched fists? Not at all. Consider the 
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opening words: 


Wie braust durch die Wipfel der heu- 
lende Sturm, 
Es klirren die Balken, es sittert das 


Haus, 

Es rollet der Donner, es leuchtet der 
Blitz, 

Und finster die Nacht wie das 
Grab. 


Immer hin, immer hin, so tobt’ es auch 
juengst auch in mir! 

Now, thus far, we have our “stage” set 
with nothing more than the young nun, 
sitting in her cell and contemplating the 
storm outside. She is quietly thoughtful, 
becoming more and more aware of the 
fury of the elements. So far, there is abso- 
lutely nothing “dramatic” in the song. It 
should be sung quietly, poisedly, not at 
all with a surging of personal emotion. It 
is only at the last Tine, when she forges 
the connecting link between the raging of 
the elements and the former emotional 
raging within her own breast, that any per- 
sonally dramatic note should be allowed 
to creep in. A heavily “dramatic” begin- 
ning is absolutely wrong! Now, take the 
second verse: 


Es brauste das Leben wie jetztso der 
Sturm, 

Es bebte die Glieder wie jetstso das 
Haus, 

Es flammte die Licbe wie jetstso der 
Blitz, 

Und finster die Brust wie das 
Grab. 


Here, for the first time, does the young 
nun carry over the characteristics of the 
storm into her own past life. And here for 
the first time should the dramatic element 
enter into the interpretation. From this 
point on, the dramatic power grows, until 
it reaches a pitch of religious fervor and 
ecstasy in the words, 


Komm! himmlischer Brauetigam, hole 
die Braut, 


dying away again in the final Alleluja. 

Some singers begin at once to make this 
lied “dramatic,” but I consider this a mis- 
take. The text does not warrant it. Only a 
careful study of the text, however, will 
give a command of the niceties of inter- 
pretation. 

Again, in Schubert’s Wohin, one some- 
times hears the song taken at a rushing 
tempo. Why? Study the cycle of Miiller- 
Lieder, and consider the content of the 
song. A young journeyman miller is walk- 
ing the countryside. He pauses beside a 
little millstream, and his fanciful imagina- 
tion puts new meaning into the song of 
the water. Very well. Now millstreams, we 
know, are not rushing torrents. And a 
light-hearted young miller does not rush 
along as though he were about to charge 
an enemy. So why not take the tempo of 
the song to match the characters of both 


the stream and the boy? Schubert has 
given the indication as mdssig, which 
means, not presto but moderately. The 


speed should be no greater than that of a 
happy, light-hearted, and evenly maintained 
marching tempo. The boy is happy, his 
thoughts take wing, and that is why he is 


rey 


able to hear the fantastic voices in the 
brook, where another, more sober charac- 
ter might hear nothing but the purling of 
little waves upon the pebbles. Thus the 
key to the song is happy, light-hearted 
fantasy, and not speed. Again, only a deep 
and careful study of the song will yield 
you its clue. 


A Dual Nature 

WISH NOW to say two contradictory 

things. The first is that the study of 
the lied is one of the most important 
branches of vocal art, and that, in its 
perfection, it requires years of application. 
The other is, that it is not really so difficult 
at all. How shall we reconcile these two 
statements, both of which are perfectly 
true? Let us begin with the easy part. The 


OR SEVERAL YEARS a friend 
b=: I have been assisting at church 

and private entertainments, by playing 
piano duets selected from THe Erupr. We 
are both teachers of the piano and well 
known to our audiences, who always have 
given us a good reception and apparently 
have enjoyed our music; but we have felt 
that the low hum of conversation which 
accompanied the music did not add to the 
beauty of the compositions played. How 
could we gain our hearers’ interest and 
hold their attention throughout the per- 
formance of three or four duets? 

The thought occurred to us that we 
might select several duets having a similar 
musical atmosphere and use them as the 
basis of a short skit or drama. Since this 
was a new idea to us, we decided to be 
very daring and choose a real thriller for 
our first subject—and we did! We called 
our number “Chills and Thrills.” It was 
based on a very weak plot, to the effect 


lied is not so difficult because so many of 
the songs give us perfectly natural, free 
emotions. This is true of nearly all of the 
Schubert songs. Schubert’s very nature was 
simple, natural, uncomplicated. All of his 
songs can be directly approached. They in- 
volve little or no cosmic philosophy, which 
only the mature mind and heart can grasp. 
I say, therefore, that many of the lieder 
are not difficult because even a young, inex- 
perienced spirit can grasp them. They are 
difficult, however, in the same sense that 
is true of any great work of art. They re- 
quire study and penetration, before their 
ultimate core can be reached and projected. 

The difficult side of the art has, I believe, 
frightened many young singers away. It is 
generally conceded that the art of lieder 
singing is the test of achievement, and 


therefore students fear to “take a chance” 
with them. Do not let any such notion stop 
you. If you wish to perfect yourself in this 
important form, begin at once, with the 
simpler lieder. And by simple, I mean those 
which offer a more readily understandable 
atmosphere. Wohin, for instance, can be 
well projected by an intelligent young sing- 
er, who can feel the buoyancy of that young 
miller lad. Jm Abendroth is another fine 
one with which to begin. It is simple in 
atmosphere, it is sung Jegato, it offers no 
difficulties of vocal emission, it presents a 
fine opportunity for good phrasing, and it 
brings a beautiful line into the voice. For 
the messzosoprano voice, it is well to begin 
with a lied—not like Erlkodnig, which was 
so magnificent a vehicle for the mature 
and majestic art of Schumann-Heink—but 


Dramatizing Piano Duets 
By Beatrice K. Staples 


that we were alone at midnight in a de- 
serted cabin with the wind howling out- 
side. Duets which would express our fears 
as we heard the weird noises made by the 
wind were selected. Only flashlights, which 
we carried ourselves, were used for il- 
lumination, together with a reading light 
on the piano which was turned on while 
we played. 

To begin, we played The Ghost by N. 
Louise Wright with our right hands only, 
my friend playing the notes of the upper 
staff, and I the lower. The reading light 
was not used for this; flashlights held in 
our left hands permitted us to read the 
music. We then became suspicious of the 
presence of gipsies and played Gipsies by 
Eduard Poldini. As the storm drew nearer 
(supposedly), we became more nervous 
and feared that giants might be around, 
playing Giants by James H. Rogers; and 
following with [rolic of the Demons by 
John Martin. The storm then lessened in 


intensity; we grew braver, and the distant 
rumble of thunder reminded us of the drum 
beat accompaniment to Procession of the 
Sirdar by M. Ippolitov-Ivanov, which we 
then played, not without a few shudders 
beforehand as we considered the slight 
possibility of desperate Russians in the 
vicinity. At the conclusion of this duet, 
the footlights were turned on to represent 
morning light, we laughed at our fears of 
the night, and the curtain fell, while the 
audience vigorously applauded. As a mat- 
ter of fact the audience clapped heartily 
after every duet, quieting at once as they 
saw us about to speak. There was not a 
murmur during the playing of the music, 
which held the complete attention of every 
one. In every case except the first piece, 
The Ghost, we announced the title imme- 
diately before playing each duet, so that 
the audience could fully appreciate its 
meaning. 

The complete success of this first venture 
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like Aufenthalt, which is not too philo- 
sophic, and which carries itself along. 

Besides putting a splendid vocal litera- 
ture into your hands, a study of the lied is 
important as a definite art form, as a voice 
builder, as a test of language ability, and, 
most of all perhaps, as a mental ladder 
upon the rungs of which one can climb 
gradually into the higher regions of dra- 
matic interpretation. My earnest advice to 
young American students, to whom the 
lied is not a part of home and background 
equipment, would be to postpone the arias 
and the operatic scenes and the forte cli- 
maxes, and spend a good year or two upon 
a careful study of all those many phases 
of vocal delivery which go to build an ar- 
tistic projection of the lied. A career with- 
out solid foundations is impossible. 


has encouraged us to try another. We are 
now planning a group of duets to be per- 
formed by two very countrified sisters, be- 
ginning with The Arkansas Traveler, Con- 
cert Paraphrase by Harl McDonald, and 
including pieces descriptive of various 
scenes in which they might be interested 
while traveling around the country. Later 
we plan to present Music of the Nations 
of the World, also in dramatized piano 
duets, feeling that the extra effort requirel 
in preparation is more than repaid by the 
increased enjoyment.of the audience. 
NOTE: Readers who save old copies of 
Tue Etupr, as I myself do, may be in- 
terested in knowing that the duets named 
above may be found in the following issues 
of this magazine: August, 1924, page 553; 
June, 1923, page 388; November, 1920, 
page 750; January, 1924, page 28; May, 
1926, page 356; November, 1925, page 784. 
Just so, each number of THE EtuneE saved 
becomes invaluable for future use. 


Grand Ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, February 3, 1937, celebrating also the one hundred and twenty-eighth anniversary of the birth of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, with two hundred and sixty guests including many of the most distinguished musicians and music lovers of “Penn’s Towne” and neighboring com- 
munities. At the Speakers Table, left to right, Mrs. George Leroy Lindsay; Dr. Paul A. Pisk, accompanist for Felix Robert Mendelssohn; Mrs. Edward Philip 
Linch, of Program Committee, National Federation of Music Clubs; Dr. Harl McDonald, composer and Director of Music at University of Pennsylvania; Dr. James 
Francis Cooke, President of Presser Foundation and Editor of THe Erupe; Mrs. Felix Robert Mendelssohn; Felix Robert Mendelssohn, descendant of the composer’s 
family and eminent violoncellist; Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Mus. Doc., President of Philadelphia Music Teachers Association; Miss Frances A. Wister, President 
of Women’s Committee of Philadelphia Orchestra; Rev. Daniel Wilmot Gateson, D.D., Church of the Saviour; Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, President, Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; John Dennis Mahoney, lecturer and litterateur; Mrs. H. Childs Hodgens, President of Philadelphia Federation of Women’s Clubs; Dr. 
George Leroy Lindsay, Director of Music in Philadelphia Public Schools; Mrs. C. R. Jefferson, President of Music Teachers Forum. 
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N RECENT YEARS the training of 
I the upper units, the upper arm and the 
forearm, has become increasingly im- 
portant. Some give as much attention to 
the training of these as to the training of 
the fingers. A smaller number insist that 
training at the piano keyboard should be- 
gin with the training of the upper units. 
The teachers who stress position at the 
risk of stiffness are greatly outnumbered 
by those who promote at all times such mo- 
tions in these upper members as will aid 
the transfer of weight from one fingertip 
to the succeeding fingertip, such motions 
as will bring each finger or succession of 
fingers directly above their key or keys. 
Only by training the upper units as well as 
the fingers can the correct and easy con- 
tacts with the keys be made by the fingers. 
In the beginning a true feeling for 
smooth legato playing can possibly be best 
developed through the transfer of the 
weight of the upper units from one finger- 
tip to another. A child’s first attempts at 
walking resemble a wobble. He transfers 
the weight of his body from one side to 
the other—from one foot to the other. This 
crude but elementary technic of ambula- 
tion suggests the from-side-to-side or lat- 
eral transfer of the weight of the upper 
units on two fingers. This transfer may be 
achieved by several processes, two of 
which are here discussed. 


The Chromatic Scheme 


HE CHROMATIC SECOND is the 

smallest. division of the chromatic 
scale. This scale consists almost entirely 
of a succession of alternating black and 
white keys. Naturally the exercises are 
written on the chromatic second consisting 
of a black key and a white key. 

Analysis reveals, where volume of tone 
is unequal, four combinations of black and 
white. The classification is for right hand. 
The relative positions of the keys must 
be inverted for the left hand. From the 
very nature of the problem are developed 
the following exercises : 

One: A black key followed by its 
white neighbor above. 

Two: A black key followed by its 
white neighbor below. 

_ Three: A white key followed by its 

black neighbor above. 

Four: A white key followed by its 
black neighbor below. 

_ Obeying a fundamental law of fingering, 
long on short and short on long, to which 
conforms the most used fingering for the 
chromatic scale, the third finger is natur- 
ally selected for the black key and the 
thumb for the white. 

At the time of tone production the third 
finger is well curved, bringing its three 
joints and the point of contact in or near 


the circumference of the same circle. A 


change in the tone thus produced may re- 


quire a change in the attitude of the finger. 
~ Motion in the third finger consists chiefly 
of extension and flexion. A variation in its 


attitude lies in the degree of completeness 
to which it is extended or flexed. 

Motion in the thumb is different and 
varied. Extension of the thumb, abducts 
t from a normal playing position of the 
hand. Flexion of the thumb, adducts the 
humb and with the aid of muscles in the 
draws it under the hand. Lifting the 


At the Piano Keyboard in the 
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accomplished mostly through activity of 
muscles which adduct it in a flat hand 
position. In the same relative positions, 
pulling the thumb down is accomplished 
mostly through abduction muscles. Be- 
cause motion in the thumb is very com- 
plex, simplicity of description is more de- 
sirable than completeness. 

The right thumb faces the surface of the 
key with its extension or nail side, when 
the white key is above the black, and with 
its adduction side when the white key is 
below the black. 


Point of Transfer 

O EXPEDITE description of the 

processes, the simultaneous contacts 
on the two depressed keys will be known 
as the point of transfer..A stop, or hold, 
at this point describes a position which 
could be considered as initial in either 
process and as a division between the two 
processes. Motion in one process is mostly 
on one side of this position, while motion 
in the other process is mostly on the other 
side, making the two processes comple- 
mentary, one to the other. 


Drawn by - L.H. Reinhard 
POINT OF TRANSFER 


Explanation: This represents approximate positions 
of F —, third finger; T —, thumb; F”’ W E, hand and 
forearm. Depth of elbow is attained through sufficient 
inclination of torso toward keyboard, 


At the point of transfer the third finger 
and the thumb make contacts at points on 
the key surfaces which are an equal dis- 
tance from the key ends, and the upper 
arm is abducted at the elbow from the 
torso beyond its normal place behind the 
points of contact on the keys, The extent 
of this abduction must be sufficient to make 


w 
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JE. parser eo Detar by- L.H_Reinhard 
FOREARM ANGLES AT POINTS OF TRANSFER 


Explanation: F W E represents forearm in its nor- 
mal position, in vertical plane containing longitudinal 
axis. of black key. F W’ E’ represents approximate 
angle in Process One-A; F W” E”, in Processes One-B 
and Two-A; F W” E”’, in Process Two-B. E to E"’ 
is are of circle having F as center and showing line 
of abduction of upper arm at elbow. Arc of motion at 
elbow to preparation for production on black key in 
Process One is inside described are of abduction having 
T and T’ as centers of circles. 


the simultaneous contacts on the two keys 
comfortable and even. The extent of this 


The Geometry and Speed of Motion 


Playing of Chromatic Passages 
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abduction depends on or varies with the 
topography of the student’s playing ap- 
paratus. As is evident by now, the forearm 
makes an angle at the point of contact on 
the black key to the longitudinal axis of 
the key. See Forearm Illustration. 

Before attempting to study the motions 
and conditions of any of the processes, it 
is well to ascertain the exact angle of the 
forearm at which the simultaneous contacts 
on the four combinations of black and 
white keys are comfortable and even. In 
this connection the attitude of the thumb 
toward the surface of its key, as described, 
must always be considered. 


Process One-A, and Exercise One 

OTION TO PREPARATION for 

production on the black-key consists 
in increasing the abduction of the upper 
arm at the elbow on the thumb as imagin- 
ary pivot and in simultaneously extending 
the third finger. The length of the arc of 
motion at the elbow, resulting from the 
increase in the abduction of the upper arm, 
and the degree to which the third finger 
is extended, depend largely on the tempo 
and the volume of tone or accent desired. 


Production on the black key is effected 
by the sudden release of the activity of the 
shoulder muscles allowing the arm to fall 
toward the torso, catching the falling 
weight on the simultaneously flexing third 
finger when the elbow arrives at the point 
in its arc of motion which it occupies at 
the point of transfer. Renewed activity of 
shoulder muscles prevents the upper arm 
from falling beyond this point. 

At this time in preparation for produc- 
tion on the white key the thumb is flexed 
under the hand through activity of flexing 
muscles and muscles in the palm. 

Production on the white key is effected 
by active extension of the thumb which 
depresses the key by making contact with 
its extension or nail side, as described. 

Motion to preparation for production on 
the third key is made on the active but not 
necessarily extending thumb as pivot. 

For production on the third key the sud- 
den and complete collapse of the thumb is 
added to. the production on the first key, as 
described. 


Process One-B, and Exercise Two 
IRST CONSIDERATION must. be 
given to a difference in the angle of the 

forearm and a difference in the attitude of 
the thumb, which faces its key with its 
abduction side. 


Ex.2 
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Motion to preparation for production and 
motion to production on the black key is 
similar to Process One-A. 

In preparation for production on the 
white key, the thumb is lifted through 
small activity of adduction and ,also ex- 
tension muscles. 

Production on the white key is effected, 
after releasing the activity of the adduc- 
tion and extension muscles, through activ- 


ity of abduction and also flexion muscles. 

Process One is sometimes called upper 
arm rotation. Strictly speaking, there is 
no rotation in that unit. Rotation implies 
motion of a unit about its own axis. There 
is no such motion in the upper arm. Being 
an indisputable complement to forearm 
rotation, as will be described in Process 
Two, may partly but not completely jus- 
tify the name of upper arm rotation. Dis- 
cussion on this point is possibly of more 
value as explanation than as contest and 
needs no further comment here. 

Involving the motion of a big unit, the 
upper arm, this process is best suited for 
volume of tone and for the slower tempi, 
though not necessarily thus limited. In it 
the black key receives the emphasis. It 
follows that this process should be used 
when the black key falls on the more im- 
portant beats or divisions of beats as in 
Exercises One and’ Two. 


Process Two-A, and Exercise Three 


At the point of transfer the angle 
of the forearm remains nearly the same 
as in Process One-B. The attitude of the 
thumb is also nearly the same. 

The axis on which the forearm rotates 
is the straight line connecting the point of 
contact on the black key by the tip of 
the third finger and the center of the elbow. 

Motion to preparation for production on 
the white key consists in rotating the fore- 
arm toward supination on the third finger 
as imaginary pivot, thereby lifting the 
thumb above its key and in. further lifting 
the thumb by added and simultaneous ac- 
tivity of adduction and also extension mus- 
cles in the thumb. 


Ex.3 = et - 2 


Production on the white key is effected 
by the release of the activity of the supina- 
tion muscles in the forearm and the lifting 
muscles in the thumb allowing the forearm 
to fall toward pronation and the tip of 
the thumb into the keybed. Immediately 
before production activity of abduction and 
also flexion muscles in the thumb is added. 

At this time in preparation for produc- 
tion on the black key the third finger is 
slightly extended. 

Production on the black key is effected 
through vigorous flexion of the third finger. 

Motion to preparation for production on 
the third key is made on the active but not 
necessarily abducting third finger as pivot. 

To production on the first key the sud- 
den and complete collapse of the third fin- 
ger as pivot is added for producing on the 
third key. 


Process Two-B, and Exercise Four 
GAIN ATTENTION must be turned 
to a difference in the angle of the 
forearm. The attitude of the thumb is very 
similar to Process One-A. 
Motion in the forearm in preparation for 
production and in production on the white 
key is similar to Process Two-A. 
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While preparing for production on the 


white key, the thumb is drawn under 
through activity of flexion and some ad- 
duction muscles in the thumb and muscles 
in the palm. Immediately before produc- 
tion activity of extension and some abduc- 
tion muscles in the thumb is added. 

In other respects this process is similar 
to Process Two-A. 

In Process Two the weight of the falling 
forearm is used in producing on the white 
key. The white key receives the emphasis. 
The process should be used where the white 
key occupies the strong beats or the strong 
divisions of beats as in Exercises Three 
and Four. 

It would make this short discourse too 
involved to describe fully the many valu- 


Two Roads to Acquaintance with Musical Form 


Music is a language, with its phrases, 
clauses and complete sentences, just as in 
the language we speak. The fact of the 
matter is that it is only by the recognizing 
and feeling of these elements that we learn 
to bring out the full and true eloquence of 
the thoughts behind the “curly-cues” of the 
printed musical page. Let us see how some 
of the principles of writing and every day 
speech will help towards the understanding 
of the language of tones. 

Perhaps the surest key to the secrets of 
this musical language is the “question and 
answer” system. We will use the very 
familiar old tune of “Sweet Bye and Bye.” 

For the melody to the first line of words 
we have 
Ex.1 


SSS 


which closes with a feeling of expectancy, 
as if a question had been asked. 
For the second line of words there is 


Ex.2 


Gps 


OOD RECITAL programs for 
Cy pupils are hard to devise. 
Here is the outline for one that will 
be sure to interest both teacher and stu- 
dents, as it contains ideas that are timely 


and attractive. It was called “Going to the 
Circus.” 


Of all the recitals I have prepared, this | 


was perhaps the most successful and the 
most enjoyed by the audience. And I wish 
also to say that most of my ideas have 
originated in the reading of THe Erupe. 

I did not use printed programs; but in- 
stead of this two boys did the “announcing.” 
They enjoyed it greatly, and even added 
clever ideas of their own. The program was 
not quite an hour in length; and pupils 
taking part ranged from six to sixteen 
years. 

The characters in “The Candy Shop” 
wore costumes, also the clowns and danc- 
ers in the “Circus.” The others, boys and 
girls, used the Dennison Crépe Paper (cir- 
cus designs) for hats and dress trimmings. 


A “Going to the Circus” Program 

Announcer. 
The trumpets blow, the bugles play, 
The circus is coming to town today; 
With elephant big and jolly old clown, 
A wonderful time, we'll have in town. 

Let’s go! 
1. Parade Review (Piano, four hands) 
Engelmann 
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able and interesting variations that are 
possible in the application to passages of 
the two processes described. Passage play- 
ing may be varied from one with fulness 
of tone, replete with prominent dynamic 
and melodic accents in the slower tempi, 
to one of clarity and evenness in the faster 
tempi. Usually the length of motion varies 
in inverse ratio with the tempo—larger 
motion in slower tempo and smaller motion 
in faster tempo. At a very fast tempo the 
concept of motion in the upper units may 
be held in mind and, except for a greatly 
niinimized outline, disappear to the eye. 
According to the dictates of interpretation, 
changes are made in the curve of the third 
finger, in the attitude of the thumb, in the 


point of transfer, in the flexibility or ele- 
vation of the wrist, and even in the angle 
of the forearm and in the inclination of 
the torso toward the keyboard when play- 
ing in higher and lower octaves. 


A Combination Process, and 
Exercise Five 


Simply stated both processes are applied 
continuously and simultaneously: Process 
Two, as described, and Process One, over 
groups of six keys for the purpose of 
maintaining the angle of the forearm and, 


Ex.5 
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By Izane Peck 


which gives something of the effect of an 
answer to the first question, but incomplete 
and leaving the feeling that there is more 
to be said. 

For the third line the notes are identical 
with those for the first line (see Example 
1), which has the effect of a repeated ques- 
tion with the emphasis that such repeti- 
tion always gives. 

Then for the fourth line comes 


Ex.3 


Finale of the immortal “Ninth Symphony” 
of Beethoven. 


Ex.4 


which begins like the first answer (Exam- 
ple 2) but takes a new turn and comes to 
a complete close, with the answer thus 
made quite complete. 

This is the form usually followed by 
folk songs, hymns, and many vocal and 
instrumental compositions of the lyric type. 
The fact of the matter is that many of the 
great classics are built on melodies con- 
ceived after this form. 

So, instead of giving time to the consid- 
eration of inferior works, let us look at 
the theme on which is built the great choral 


ieee tree wr eee 


Here we have the usual four phrases, in 
questions and answers. Notice the simplic- 
ity of construction of the first phrase—all 
movements by single degrees up or down 
the scale. Yet in this very element lies its 
great dignity and strength. The second 
phrase, or answer, is identical except that 
it closes with a little more definite cadence. 

Then the third phrase (second question) 
takes on an added piquancy by being built 


A Recital Program that “ Took” 
By M. FELICITAS 


A. The dancing bear, and horse race, too, 
*Tis hard to believe—but it’s really true. 
The animals roar and chatter and 

scream; 

It seems like a wonderful, magic dream. 

Let’s go!! 

2. Come to the Fair (Chorus) 
Clown Song (Chorus)......... Ketterer 
A. We have to wait about twenty min- 

utes before the parade starts. How 
about visiting our candy ‘shop? Cer- 
tainly, we'll introduce you to all our 
sweets. Here we are. 

3. In the Candy Shop (A Musical Sketch) 

Mildred Adair 

(This sketch we presented as outlined, 

except that I substituted “Licorice 

Sweets” in place of “French Sweets.” 
The “Licorice Sweets” were two little 
boys with blackened faces.) 

4. Reading (Any short poem or story about 
circus life) 

A. Here comes the parade! Two clowns 
are leading. I'll hand my job over to 
them. (Clowns announce hereafter.) 

5. Here Comes the Parade (Piano, six 

Te crt) ) Pe aay 5 er or ae Zilcher 

A. Look, here.comes the elephant. Just 

see if he won't keep step with the 


music. . 
6. Performing Elephants (Piano solo, : 
1 nee Pree ty. Ree OL: Ewing 


A. Watch the big bear perform! Mary 
will play for his dance. 


7. The Skating Bear (Piano, 1%4).Preston 
A. Now come the ponies, all ready to 
race. 
Round and round and round again 
See the horses go, 
Crowds excited, stand and cry— 
Hi! Hi! Ho! 
8. The Horse Race (Piano solo, 2) Baines 
A. Here is the tight rope walker. 
High in the air you dance on the 
wire, 
You seem not to falter, you seem not 
to tire; 
I scarcely dare breathe; oh! my heart 
beats so fast 
Till down you have come, and all 
danger is past. 
9. Tight Rope Walker (Piano solo, 1) 
Preston 
A. Now the acrobat.. I wonder what 
stunts he will perform? Mary, Ruth 
and Joe will tell you in their piece. 
10. The Acrobats (Piano, six hands, 2%) 
Horvath 
A. Francis Brown, tell us a story about 
Punch and Judy. We would like to 
hear one. 
11. The Puppet Show (Piano, 2%) 
Protowinsky 
A.A circus parade would be incomplete 
without a Calliope. Don’t you say so? 
Jack McAdams will let us hear it. 
12. The Circus Calliope (Piano, 2) Lawson 
A. Oh, here is a tent. Let us go in and 


if desired, for emphasis on the fourth key 
of groups of six. 

For analysis the author suggests Cho- 
pin’s Prelude, No. 18 and Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 2. 

A very complicated passage sometimes 
presents problems which require much 
thought before it can be played comfortably 
and effectively. A lack of ease and effec- 
tiveness will sooner or later reveal an in- 
correct selection of fingers or possibly a 
wrong or faulty process. Conscious analy- 
sis can save much time and energy. Cor- 
rect analysis of motions is not only the 
key to immediate clarity, fluency, dynamics 
and speed, but also to that elusive one-third 
of music memory, motion memory. 


on the second tone of the key (here em- 
ployed as the fifth of the dominant sev- 
enth chord) with supplementary tones 
above and below. Notice how the second 
measure is just a little variation, or quip, 
on the first one, and then how Beethoven 
emphasized this group of tones by repeat- 
ing all but the last one for the third meas- 
ure of the phrase, which is always slightly 
more emphatic than is the second. Then, 
instead of using all its fourth measure for 
the closing of the third phrase, he leaps 
up on the fourth beat and takes the F- 
sharp, or initial note of the fourth phrase, 
on the last beat of this measure, and then 
ties it over into the next measure, thus 
giving it extra emphasis by this syncopa- 
tion and by this little device lending added 
dramatic eloquence to this final phrase of 
the musical period (completed musical sen- 
tence). 

These are the little touches which ex- 
hibit the genius of the composer; and in 
this quotation are examples of that almost 
perfect balance of creative genius and of 
intellect, which has maintained for a full 
century this master’s place of supremacy 
among creative musicians. 


see what the show is. 
ADMISSION 5c (looks at sign) 
Ist Clown. “I have no money.” 
2nd Clown. “Oh, come on; they'll let you 
in on my good looks.” 
13. Folk Dances.......Twelve Little Girls 
14. Reading. (Any good circus story or 
poem.) 
A. Pretty tune the right plays 
As the dainty dancer sways; 
Lightly, brightly there she goes 
Tripping on her tippy toes. 
15. Toe Dance (Accompanied by piano and 
violin) 
A. Thus ends our happy day at the cir- 
cus. I hope you all had a good time. 
The last number on our program 
will be: 
16. Stars and Stripes Forever (Piano 
CGR. Soren calveree? trate ee ee ees Sousa 
The “Going to the Circus” program may 
be varied by substituting any of the follow- 
ing numbers which may better suit the 
talent available. 


The. Doggeiwcus 12 )\ih cee Claflin 
The Damemg, Bear. (214) ne ene nes Coerne 
The Coggis Arrives Nol ecisseee Preston 
The Clown (4 hands, 2%)......... Risher 
Circus Carnival (3%4)..... Beer-Walbrunn 
A Carnival Scene (394) s.csea02s- Duval 
Dhe , Crrcisescng ae ie sae ieee a Watson 
Jolly Jugglers. (2)...... ad eens Kern 


(Continued on Page 261) 


THE ETUDE 


‘ 


impossible without it. 


Tat 


studio? If you have, you realize its 
value and how teaching would be 
If you do _ not 
have one, then it will be well to investigate 
its possibilities in teaching. 

The greatest possibility of the bulletin 


H YOU a bulletin board in your 


board is to present general knowledge 


about the musical subject not “observed” in 
acttial performance. We shall consider its 
utilization in piano instruction, although it 
will prove equally beneficial to the teacher 
of any other instrument, or of voice. Back- 
ground facts of the piano cannot be easily 
taught while the pupil is busily engaged 
in the intricacies of the keyboard. Musical 
history is a separate subject from the piano 
lesson proper. Current personages and do- 
ings in the musical world are of necessity 
strictly outside the actual teaching time. 
Yet all can be dipped into at each lesson, 
through the medium of the bulletin board. 

With the board changed weekly the pu- 
pil will eventually have many sidelights on 
the musical subject he is pursuing, and for 
a well rounded course he must have these 
additional helps. Teachers wish their pupils 
to know more than the top of the keys, 


_and the studio bulletin board is a means to 


‘this end. It is surprising and gratifying 
how much the children’ remember from 
these very short weekly bulletin board 
talks. 

My bulletin board is merely a pine frame 
covered with khaki cloth, stretched over 
the frame and tacked on the reverse side 
with thumb tacks. The dimensions of my 
board are 2054 inches (to fit wall space 
between a built-in cabinet and door) x 
22% inches, the frame strips being 134 
x 34 inches. Any desired dimensions are 
possible, but the approximate dimensions 
given above will provide ample bulletin 
board space. (See chart in next column.) 

Such a frame is lighter than a picture 
and may be similarly hung anywhere. It 
is a great improvement over the heavy 
beaver board type of bulletin board which 
must be permanently nailed to the wall. 
Common pins used as thumb tacks hold the 
exhibits securely to the cloth, and, if the 
pins are pressed through picture lines, their 
heads are practically invisible. 


A Wide Field 


HERE ARE SEVEN types of profit- 

able material for the bulletin board, 
as I see it. One piece of each a week would 
give balance and variety to this educational 
device. However, the needs of the week 
will often change this balanced selection. 
The seven types in detail are: 

(1) Portraits of the masters. Names of 
the masters mean much more when asso- 
tiated with their pictures. Portraits of mas- 
ters studied on the piano give these com- 
posers personality. Variation is given in 
showing pictures about the masters, such 
as the birthplace of Liszt, the woodland 
ramblings of Schubert, Mozart playing for 
the Empress Maria Theresa, and so on. 
This establishes nationality, portrays inti- 

mate facts, and gives characteristics of the 
masters, keeping the name prominent with- 
\ al. Brief anecdotes and caricatures also 
are appropriate, and they lend still greater 
variety. Occasionally display a group of 
unnamed masters with the caption: “How 
many of these masters can you name?” 
One might collect and paste on a stand- 
ard 8% inches x 11 inches manila sheet a 
lection of pictures of one master. Using 
andel for the subject, I made up a sheet 
itaining small pictures as follows: the 


: By Edward J. Plank 


boy Handel playing in the garret, the blind 
Handel being led to the organ, Handel’s 
harpsichord and a portrait of the master. 
At the top I typed, “George Frederick 
Handel, a great German composer, lived 
from 1685 to 1759.” 

(2) Living personalities. This division is 
closely allied with the above and can be 


ees 20 % at 
(clcth) 32% ‘ 
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A Practical Bulletin Board 


substituted for the same. Surely the piano 
student should hear about Godowsky, 
Bauer, Grainger, Iturbi, Goodson, Ruth 
Slencezynski, Shura Cherkassky, as well as 
Paderewski. Also great figures in the world 
of music of to-day, not especially per- 
taining to the instrument studied, should 
be exhibited, such as Sousa, Cadman, Tos- 
canini, Howard Hanson, Stravinsky, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Kirsten Flagstad, Mar- 
jan Anderson, Jean Sibelius and other 
dozens eminent in the musical world. Here 
is a chance to point out to the boys that, by 
far, most of the world’s greatest living 
pianists are men. 

(3) Art musical pictures. Here is where 
you will find color aplenty, so necessary to 
make the board attractive to the young- 
sters. These general pictures may be turned 
into direct musical bearing upon to-day’s 
teaching, by adding just the right printed 
line or two. Take Whistler’s “Mother,” for 
example. This work of art is appropriate 
to the week of Mother’s Day. The typed 
comment, “Please your mother by doing 
extra voluntary practice this week,” gives 
lesson meaning to the photograph. Many 
art musical pictures have seasonal infer- 


ence and this should be exploited to the 
limit. Furthermore, nonmusical seasonal 
pictures can be made to have musical sig- 
nificance by adding a few well chosen 
words. For example a Christmas picture 
might be made to announce “Christmas is 
coming and you will wish to play and sing 
Carols. Bring your song book and’ study 
some now.” 

(4) Educational items. Here is an op- 
portunity to drill on definitions, musical 
terms, signs, key signatures, and vocabu- 
lary. It is easy to disguise the purpose a 
bit. Such drill brings to light forgotten de- 
tails and gives an admirable opportunity to 
test or to reteach. Musical riddles and jin- 
gles have their place here. Pictures of the 
quarter tone piano, the new electric or- 
gan, and the like, belong to this category. 
Also miscellaneous pictures from such ex- 
tremes as “A primitive marimba of the 
dark continent” to “The jeweled opera 
house of Monte Carlo” are educational fac- 
tors to the student. A list of requirements 
for the scout music merit badge is vital 
educational news to boys. 

(5) Musical History. This subject is an 
academic course in itself, but it can be 
broached on the bulletin board. Immedi- 
ately we think of Christofori’s pianoforte, 
ye olde spinets, claviers and harpsichords. 
Washington’s harpsichord in the music 
room at Mount Vernon abounds in music 
history and seasonal inference. Ancient 
instruments of China, Japan, and Egypt 
(still used) are the beginnings of musical 
history. Pictures of Palestrina and early 
organs refer to the church’s part in the 
development of music. Portraits may be 
converted into musical history by consid- 
ering Bach as the father of modern music, 
Haydn as the father of the symphony, 
Beethoven as the perfector of the sonata 
form, Wagner as the glorifier of opera, and 
Debussy as the father (?) of impres- 
sionism. 

(6) Will present announcements, mot- 
toes, contest news, and so on. In teaching 
there is need for many general announce- 
ments to pupils individually. It is economy 
of time to make one artistic bulletin board 
poster. Announcements of the next studio 
recital, the next radio program, the next 
public school program, and the like, should 
appear on the board about three weeks in 
advance of the events; with, of course, a 


THE STUDIO BULLETIN BOARD 


The Studio Bulletin Board 


new poster about the same affair each 
week. 

Do you entertain your class at least once 
a year? You should! This is your best 
chance to get a “family” semblance in your 
group. Begin announcing this, also, on the 
board three weeks ahead of the event. In 
general the announcement feature of the 
bulletin board does more than any other to 
draw your class together. Pupils taking 
private lessons need this connecting link. 
It paves the way for them to meet as 
acquaintances at recitals, and other occa- 
sions. 

Mottoes may be also original bits of ad- 
vice which can be neatly printed on small 
squares of paper. Here is a sample, 


Wu can not play night 


Ws 2307 fu CNY 
ULL CLEC, els Bie 


And another, 


Je & not what you flay, a 


0s the way you flay ue 
bhat counts / 


Short, pertinent poems have their place, 
too. 

Original drawings, such as the correct 
posture at the piano, belong here. Suppos- 
ing you wish to get your class interested 
in securing individual copies of “The Etude 
Practice Clock.” The story could best be 
told to each pupil from a copy of the clock 
on the board. The new “Roll of Honor,’ 
devised by the Theodore Presser Co. and 
presented in THe Erupe of September, 
1936, is obviously best used on the studio 
bulletin board. 

A word of caution, about placing too 
much material on the board at one time, 
should be added. The teacher has little 
time to comment on the material during 
the lesson. Usually four pieces are enough, 
especially when one item entails some little 
reading. Try to have at least one colorful 
piece in each week’s group. Mount pictures 
on colored paper whenever this will im- 
prove their appearance. 

Such a world of possibilities in the stu- 
dio bulletin board! But where to get the 
pictures? Occasionally one appears in the 
Sunday paper. Never allow a picture to 
get by your scissors, or it is lost forever! 
Have pupils to watch for “funnies” and 
advertisements in daily papers, with a mu- 
sical turn. Someday, if you are on the 
lookout, a friend will give you a pack of 
old musical magazines. Pupils should be 
encouraged to help in the search. By con- 
tributing for it, they will take more inter- 
est in the bulletin board. Musical pictures 
are as scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth 
—unless you take THE Erupe. THE Etupe 
is a veritable gold mine of pictures, sup- 
plying every type of bulletin board need 
as described above. True, it takes an end- 
less amount of all sorts of material; but, 
if you collect all you see, you will have 
enough in time to run the bulletin board 


continuously, changing it every week. 


Pupils enjoy the bulletin board. They 
look for it the first thing upon entering 
the studio. The visual educational value of 
the board is immeasurable. Place one in 
the waiting room, and it will help solve 
the problem of the restless pupil. 
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it’s an Art to Tune a Piano 


By R. E. Watrous 


T IS JUST as much of an art to tune a 
I piano properly as it to play it 

properly. How many piano players, 
even virtuosos, could explain the details 
involved in correctly tuning a piano? 

It may seem like stating a paradox, but 
it is absolutely true that when a piano (or 
organ) is perfectly tuned, it is beautifully 
out of tune. In other words, there is ap- 
proximately one eighth of a tone that 
should be proportionately divided among 
the twelve semitones of the Temperament 
or foundation octave. 

The starting point for this foundation is 
taken from a tuning fork, which is of the 
pitch required, and should be of a stand- 
ard make, with the right vibrations guar- 
anteed. Tuners are not born, as some people 
think; and the ear, in itself, is not keen 
enough to tune without the aid of tone 
waves. These tone waves occur between 
the two notes which form an interval, a 
major or minor third, for instance, or a 
fourth, fifth or sixth. 

To be sure, one should have a normal 
ear for music, but equally important is a 
sense of mechanical ability. Some years 
ago we had a pupil who possessed absolute 
pitch. In other words, he could tell any 
note struck on the piano. This same per- 
son was utterly unable to tune even a 
unison, which is the simplest thing to do. 
Why? Because he had no ability or sense 
of mechanics in using the tuning hammer, 
which calls for the judgment of tension, 
friction, leverage, and so on. I did my best 
with this student, but after two terms of 
lessons at the request of his mother, he 
had to be given up as impossible. 

An experience with another pupil illus- 
trates this point. All through the middle 
part of the piano, where the tcne waves 
are slow enough to be quite easily heard, 
he could do a right fair job; but in the 
upper part of the piano, where the tone 
Waves are much quicker, and much harder 
to catch, and where the ear plays a much 
more important part, he was lacking, and 
could not complete the job successfully. 

Returning to the point of mechanical 
ability, it is interesting to note that one of 
the best and most successful tuners we have 
ever trained, was a machinist when he 


is 


came for his first lesson, and knew prac- 
tically nothing about music. 

To be able to play the piano is, of course, 
an asset, but it is not really necessary. 
In my own case, I made a specialty of the 
voice which, with the art of tuning, is a 
good combination. We took much time in 
working out a method whereby tuning 
could be taught very understandingly, so 
that a piano player could learn to criticize 
the work of his tuner, and prove to him 
just what was wrong, although he need 
never have had a tuning hammer in his 
hand. Why should the virtuoso, whose life 
work is with the piano, not know it through 
and through? 

There is quite a difference between the 
instrument with a fixed tone, like the piano, 
for instance, and the violoncello. The 
strings of the latter are tuned in perfect 
fifths, and all the music which is played 
from these four strings, is being tuned as 
you play, or, in other words, the tones are 
not fixed but made as the finger presses 
the string at the desired spot. The fifths 
on the piano, however, cannot be tuned 
perfectly. In fact, no other interval on the 
piano can be tuned perfectly, with one ex- 
ception, that being the octave, which should 
be perfect. 

To make the meaning of perfect, a little 
clearer, we may compare the octave to a 
perfect foot on the rule. If the space on 
the rule were even slightly less than the 
foot, we should say it was flat. While, on 
the other hand, if it were even slightly 
more than the foot, we should say it was 
sharp. 

So, you see, that as it is impossible to 
tune the piano as it is being played, every 
note should be set to its point of equaliza- 
tion with all the rest of the notes, so that, 
when modulations or improvisations are 
made, each key will be as beautiful as the 
other, in harmony and smoothness. 

The player should also understand the 
intricate mechanism of the piano action, 
so that he can give instruction as to its 
regulation, adjustment, and other mechan- 
ical attention which every good instrument 
requires. Piano players, know the instru- 
ment of your choice through and through, 
or at least they should do so. 


Words for the Little Ones 


“Four and Twenty Kittens” 


By Alice M. Steede 


TEACHERS nowadays realize that the ad- 
dition of words to simple tunes makes the 
music much more interesting to the chil- 
dren. It also helps. to develop a sense. of 


rhythm, and rhythm. is the quality in music; 


which most strongly stimulates the child’s 
imagination and interest. 
If the time honored finger exercise 


Ex1 


Ex.2 


Four and twen-ty kit - tens went a 


Sif 2 So SS 


run-ning down the street; Then they hur- ried 


which, by the way, forms the basis of a 
well known study by Cramer, is played to 
this rhyme 


* 


* 


home and asked their Ma-ina for some meat 
it will be practiced much more frequently 
and willingly. The left hand will play the 
same notes, only beginning -on middle C 
witb the fourth finger. 


* 


The Personal in Interpretation 


“When all has been done that art and instruction can do, there still will 
be added to every performance an element personal to the performer rather 
than to the composer. So_much is this the case that, in a long life, one rarely 
hears a piece played exactly as he thinks it ought to have been done. For the 
hearer, also, has his own personal equation, which is sometimes so important 
that nobody else can play his favorite pieces in the particular way that he 
has grown into the habit of thinking them to require.”—W. S. B. Mathews. 
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RECORDS AND RADIO 


By Peter Hugh Reed 


HE INTEREST in recorded music 

each year grows steadily, as im- 

provements in recording and repro- 
duction increase. Its multiple privileges are 
being realized by the poorest and the rich- 
est, for the enjoyment of music is not 
limited to any class. 

A new recording company has been 
formed with the idea “to serve two neg- 
lected fields in the literature of recorded 
music. First, to seek out and present at 
least a part of the countless works of 
genius long neglected or almost forgotten, 
and second, to present these works faith- 
fully in the manner written.” The first two 
recordings of this new company (Musicraft 
Records, Inc.) are the “Italian Concerto” 
and Fugue in C minor from “The Musical 
Offering,” by Bach, played by Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, the highly talented American harp- 
sichordist, and Mozart’s “String Quartet 
in B-flat,’ K-589, played by the Perole 
Quartet. Mr. Kirkpatrick's performance of 
the Bach music is splendidly realized, and 
the recording, although not the most spa- 
cious, is nonetheless satisfactory. The Pe- 
role String Quartet, an organization long 
known to radio, where it has been featured 
for the past seven years, gives a perform- 
ance of the Mozart work, which is ad- 
mirable for linear balance and fluency. 

For a great many years American music 
lovers have been reading about Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s activities with opera in England 
and his extraordinary gifts for codrdinating 
a performance; but, since Sir Thomas has 
never conducted opera in this country, only 
those who have traveled to England have 
had the privilege of hearing him in one of 
his most salient roles as an interpreter of 
music. With the advent of Columbia’s com- 
plete recording of the Fourth Act from 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme” (set 274), music 
lovers in this country will be able to un- 
derstand better why English audiences 
praise the operatic conducting of Sir 
Thomas. For in this splendidly recorded set 
it is the spirit of Sir Thomas at the or- 
chestral helm that makes this performance 
so treasurable. His unusual precision and 
his fine concentration on ensemble work; 
his stress on the lyricism of the music, and 
its rhythmic spontaneity; these are assets 
not too often found on records, much less 
in the opera house. The cast is an ex- 
cellent one. Lisa Perli, as Mimi, projects 
the pathos of that character, and Heddle 
Nash, as Rodolfo, and John Brownlee, as 
Marcello, are vocally ingratiating in their 
parts. 

Another recording which demonstrates 
Beecham’s gifts as an operatic conductor 
is the new one of the Die Meistersinger 
Overture (Columbia disc 68854D). Mag- 
nificent in its rich sonorities, this recording 
is distinguished by Beecham’s inspired in- 
terpretation; and, even though he has to 
hurry the music at the end to get it into 
the limited space of two record sides, the 
results are fully satisfying. 

Two of Tschaikowsky’s famous last three 
symphonies were released recently by dif- 
ferent companies in up-to-date recordings— 
the “Fourth,” played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Victor set M-327), and 
the “Sixth,” played by the Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra (Columbia set 277). 
Koussevitzky gives a heroic reading of the 
popular “Fourth.” The point about Kous- 
sevitzky’s interpretation which we admire 
most is his establishment of a definite emo- 
tional reaction from each movement as a 
whole, rather than from their various 
themes. 

Gaubert, who conducts the Paris Orches- 
tra, gives a faithful demonstration, Gallic 
and restrained in feeling, of the grief laden 
“Pathétique.” That he does not overexploit 


Tschaikowsky’s emotion will be gratifying 
to many. This “Sixth Symphony” is a 
work which supposedly owns a program, 
the nature of which no man, however, 
knows; for the composer died without re- 
vealing it. 

It ‘s gratifying to find a work by Charles 
Martin Loeffler recorded. He was one of 
the most distinguished figures in American 
music in the past half century, and his 
music reflects his conscientious and careful 
workmanship. Loeffler’s “Partita” for violin 
and piano (Columbia set 275) is a work 
constructed on classic lines, with some 
curious idiomatic jazz effects. It is a def- 
initely melodic composition, although con- 
trapuntal in structure. It is music that 
repeats itself favorably. How it will wear 
emotionally, one cannot predict; but be- 
cause of its excellent craftsmanship it 
should prove to have enduring qualities. It 
is sympathetically and comprehendingly 
performed by Jacques Gordon (violin) and 
Lee Pattison (piano), two artists of the 
highest order in their respective fields. 

In Gabriel Fauré’s “Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, Opus 13,’ we have a lyric work 
of considerable poetic charm, youthful and 
captivating in its themetic material, and 
emotionally pleasing in its Gallic restraint. 
Fauré has not been too well represented 
on records, so this sonata is doubly wel- 
come. It is rarely played by Jascha Heifetz 
and Emanuel Bay and realistically recorded 
in Victor album M-328. In Fauré’s piano 
music, we have a more intimate side of 
the composer’s art. Craftsmanship and 
ordered development are attributes that be- 
long to this essentially French composer, 
and whether we turn to his piano music, 
his songs, or his chamber music, we en- 
counter them at every turn. It is gratifying 
to have Robert Casadesus the distinguished 


French pianist playing two of Fauré’s 
piano pieces on a _ record (Columbia 
68853D)—the cleverly contrasted little 


Prelude in.D minor, Op. 103, No. 2, and 


the more fervent Impromptu, Op. 102, No. 


5. On the reverse face of this disc, Casa- 
desus plays De Severac’s sensitive, im- 
pressionistic study of a Spanish scene 
called Le Retour des mulctiers. 

Transcriptions of Bach’s music seem to 
be in the order of the day. The latest is a 
series of miscellaneous compositions ar- 
ranged for piano solo and for two pianos 
(Victor set M-330). The artists who play 
these, Jeanne Behrend and Alexander Kel- 
berine, are well known to radio and con- 
cert audiences. ; 

Stokowski, turning from Bach to Handel, 
gives us in the concert Overture in D 
minor his arrangement of an introduction 
to a Handel anthem (Victor disc 1798). 
Stokowski has freely transcribed this music 
with telling effects, at the same time re- 
taining its old world charm. 

Nathan Milstein, the violinist, gives his 
undivided attention to Bach’s “Second 
Unaccompanied Partita in D minor for 
Violin” (Columbia album 276). His play- 
ing of this highly difficult work exploits 
his extraordinary technical accomplish- 
ments, and his ability to color music of 
architectural grandeur. Mr. Milstein makes 
the work more concise than most violinists. 

Recommended: Mildred Dilling’s harp 
solos—Pierne’s Jmpromptu-Caprice and 
Rousseau’s Variations Pastorales (Colum- 
bia disc 68582D); Amelia’s arias from 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball” (Columbia disc 
9122M), as recorded by Gina Cigna, the 
new dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Kirsten Flagstad’s lovely singing 
of two songs by Grieg (Victor disc 1804) ; 
and Marian Anderson’s interpretation of 
Go Down Moses and My Soul’s Been 
Anchored in the Lord (Victor disc 1799). 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


A VICTOR J. GRABEL 

g FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 
: 

Pa 


Concert and Symphony Orchestras 


'. 
4 HIS DEPARTMENT often has clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two tion; and the combination of instruments ployed, together with’ two clarinets, two 
i had letters asking for information as trumpets, and tympani would complete such with which to do this must take a sec- trumpets, two mellophones, a trombone, 
to the various instruments to be a group. A greater proportion of strings ondary place. A sufficient number and tuba and piano. A symphony conductor 
employed properly in orchestras of various is really required for satisfactory tonal variety of strings are often lacking, as are .might have developed an acute case of 
sizes. Also a question presented by many balance, and such an ensemble would need also some of the woodwinds—particularly aching pains, just at seeing this nondescript 
supervisors and directors in smaller cities to confine its performances of symphonies the oboes and bassoons. In such cases it ensemble. Yet, all the voices were of such 


. and communities has been regarding the to those of Haydn and Mozart, as most of may become necessary to make substitu- fine quality and were so well blended that 
' possibility and the propriety of including the symphonic works of later composers tions by inserting into the group some of the group succeeded in presenting a very 

in their groups, some of the more plebeian require larger instrumental units. the instruments not commonly accepted by pleasing performance. One could not but 
- and generally unaccepted instruments. It Richard Wagner’s Prelude to “Lohen- symphonic organizations. realize, however, how much more pleasing 
is likely that many other directors have to grin’—written in 1850—requires three For the violoncello, the alto or tenor the effect would have been had the director 


_ deal with these and similar problems in flutes, two oboes, English horn, two clar- saxophone or euphonium (baritone horn) had a properly constituted orchestra with 
| their communities; and we shall endeavor inets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, three may be substituted. Bass clarinet or bari- which to work. 
_ to clarify some of these points. trumpets, four horns, three trombones, bass tone saxophone may serve as a substitute The following week I served in the same 
First it may be accepted, without any tuba, tympani, cymbals and strings, while for the bassoon; soprano saxophone makes capacity in another state (South Dakota), 
quibbling, that many so-called symphony portions of “Die Walkiire”’ require two a passable substitute for oboe. Either mel- and here I had the pleasure of listening to 
orchestras are not in any,true sense what piccolos, two flutes, three oboes, English lophones or altos may replace the horns, several fine orchestras. The high school 
they are claimed to be. We have many horn, three clarinets, bass clarinet, three while either bass saxophone or bass tuba orchestra of Vermillion presented a com- 
Barnums, it would appear, in the musical, bassoons, eight horns, four trumpets, bass may be used to replace the tuba. Piano or plete symphony orchestra of eighty-five 
theatrical, and radio fields, who do not trumpet, four trombones, tuba, four tym- marimba may play harp parts. There can players—all sections in proper proportion 
hesitate in attempting to fool the public. pani, bass drum, cymbals, harp and strings. be, of course, no satisfactory substitution and all voices represented. And their per- 


A combination of sixteen instruments can- Quite naturally it would require a string for flute, trumpet (cornet), or violin. formance matched their appearance! They 
not be properly termed a symphony or- section of approximately seventy perform- As a matter of record, the saxophone has first played the serenely classical Overture 
chestra. ers to balance such a corps of wind in- been sometimes included in the symphony to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” by Gluck. The in- 
The term symphony orchestra implies an strumentalists. Many modern symphonists orchestra—by Bizet, Moussorgsky, Richard terpretation and performance were remark- 
organization fully capable of, and devoted write for contra-bassoon, celesta, snare Strauss and other eminent composers. ably true to tradition. They then proceeded 
to, the performance of symphonic music— drum, gong, two harps, and so on. How For the benefit of the small orchestras, to offer in distinct contrast the intricate 
® especially the performance of symphonies. ridiculous then to have a theater flamboy- most of the American publishers have pro- and heroic overture A Russian Easter by 
While a properly balanced organization of antly advertising its symphony orchestra— vided, in many of their arrangements, parts Rimsky-Korsakoff. Again we listened to a 
thirty performers might adequately per- and to find a small concert ensemble of but for saxophones, altos and banjo, so as to masterly interpretation on the part of the 
form the symphonies of Haydn, the modern nine performers in the pit! make them adaptable to various combina- conductor and a performance that was in- 
symphony orchestra requires a personnel 5 tions. Some arrangements even provide deed thrilling. Nothing seemed lacking ex- 
of eighty or more performers. Some of our A Richness of Resources parts for piano accordion, mandolin and cept the maturity of tone which would be 
greatest orchestras number from one hun- E HAVE but few symphony or- guitar; and now that the harmonica has ‘heard in an adult symphony group. 
dred to one hundred and twenty members. chestras, but we have thousands of been so greatly improved and made a chro- Vermillion is a city of slightly less than 
The basis of the orchestra is the string concert orchestras in the country, main- matic instrument, it may soon be added to three thousand inhabitants. The fact that 
section—properly proportioned groups of tained in public and parochial schools, col- small amateur groups. this is the home of the State University 
first and second violins, violas, violoncellos, leges, churches. and Sunday schools, and, Last year the writer served as adjudica- might indicate that assistance in the train- 


and basses. Woodwinds, brasses, and per- by civic organizations. Directors of these tor for an orchestra contest in a state ing of players is gained from the musical 
cussion instruments are added, but with due organizations are seldom able to assemble where orchestral development in the schools faculty of that institution. On the other 
' regard to the preservation of proper tonal an ideal instrumental combination—many had been greatly retarded. The orchestra hand, the small orchestra previously men- 
balance between the strings and winds. of them find it necessary to procure the that presented the most musical perform- tioned hailed from a city of sixty thousand 
The organization that can muster not more best possible musical results with whatever ance could scarcely be termed an orchestra inhabitants which also is the home of a 


than twenty strings must limit the num- combination of instruments is available. in the true sense of the word. It contained large university having a musical faculty. 
ber of wind instruments to about ten or With many of these the public pres- but four violins, no violas, no violoncellos, How may one account for the great 
twelve at most. Two flutes, two oboes, two entation of music is the chief considera- no bass. A quartet of saxophones was em- (Continued on Page 267) 
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THE “TOURNAMENT OF ROSES” BAND 
Here is the Pasadena Junior College Band, known as the “Tournament of Roses” Band, which each year leads the great Tournament of Roses parade in 
Pasadena on New Year’s Day. There are two hundred players in the band, but only one hundred and sixty march in the parade. The band uses a glocken- 
spiel quartet and a large marimba on a small truck (not shown in the picture); but at no time during the five mile parade does the band resort to the beat 
of the drum for marching; although it has five “trick” drum majors. This is the band you hear over the radio, from the Rose Bowl game on New Year’s 
Day, as it plays for both the eastern and western universities. The Director of the band is Mr. Andre L. Stong. 
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VALSE MYSTIQUE 
By Preston WarE OREM 

Introducing Tue Erupe music for April 
we have a composition, modern in thought 
and tendency, from the writings of Preston 
Ware Orem. Dr. Orem has made use of 
interesting progressions and a study of this 
music from the angle of chord structure 
will prove valuable. It is happily named, 
too, a certain elusive quality pervading the 
measures from beginning to end. 

Needless to say the pedal is an im- 
portant factor in the performance of a 
composition of this character, and must be 
used with discrimination and care. Pedal 
markings, with this in mind, are generously 
indicated and should be most carefully fol- 
lowed. 

Tempo rubato is in effect throughout 
this piece. In addition numerous changes 
of pace are directed in the text. The sec- 
ond section, beginning measure 33, is de- 
cidedly playful and animated in character. 
Climaxes are indicated at measures 48 and 
64, followed by a short Coda in which dy- 
namics play an important part. Note for 
example the crescendo beginning at the 
third measure from the end: which moves 
suddenly into the final chord, played 
pianisstmo,. 

To be most effective this music should 
be played with a certain exotic quality of 
imagination. 


TWILIGHT AT SYCAMORE NOOK 
By Cuarres W. CapMAN 

Here is a true night song from the 
“Hollywood Suite” by the popular Amer- 
ican composer, Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
Beginning at rather slow tempo and with 
the melody high in the upper voice of the 
right hand, it follows well Mr. Cadman’s 
own lines, “In my nook I sit at twilight. 
The waxing moon steals over the hill of 
holly and sage and sets alight my tall 
Tapers of Yucca, the Candles of the Lord.” 

In playing this music call to your aid 
your best singing tone. Lend as much 
resonance as possible to the expansive 
chords in the second section, and pedal 
with care and intelligence. This short piece 
should make an interesting addition to al- 
most any pianist’s repertoire. 


NODDING DAISIES 
By Wattace A, JOHNSON 

Teachers will recognize in this third 
grade composition a number with obvious 
teaching points. In character it is some- 
thing between a gavotte and an old English 
dance. 

Sharp, brittle wrist staccato should be 
employed in the right hand alternating with 
two-note slurs. Note that there is a change 
of pace (Rit. or Rall.), every four 
measures. 

Properly performed this little number 
will embody a certain daintiness and for- 
mality. The performer should make the 
most of the occasional accented notes, as 
in measure 8, for example. Pedal indica- 
tions are the same throughout, down on 
one quarter, up on the next. Forearm stac- 
cato is suggested for the left hand. 


THE STROLLING HARP PLAYER 
By Mitton Harpinc 
This number will provide very satisfac- 
tory study in cross hand arpeggio playing. 
The division between the hands is worked 
out so that neither hand is required to play 
beyond the octave position. 
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For Piano Teachers and Students 


By Dr. John Thompson 


In the second section, beginning measure 
17, the triplet figures are no longer pre- 
dominant and the rhythm is the more con- 
ventional two eighths to the quarter. In 
this section the left hand chords are to be 
played in a sustained manner, using fore- 
arm pressure and the pedal as marked. 

The first theme makes a reéntrance at 
measure 35 and passes through interesting 
modulations on its way to the end of the 
composition. 

Piano teachers will welcome the oppor- 
tunity for chord analysis this piece offers, 
as well as the arpeggio exercises which are 
apparent. 


SPARKLING WATERS 
By Harotp Locke 

Mr. Locke’s composition makes a “double 
touch” mandatory in the right hand. The 
first note of each triplet figure, being a 
melody tone, should be played with pressure 
touch. This tone is immediately followed 
by a rolling motion of the hand as it 
finishes the triplet. It is obvious that all 
triplets should be rolled rather than 
fingered to insure the “sparkle” indicated 
in the title. 

Where the melody is doubled and heard 
an octave lower, it is played by the upper 
part of the left hand. Do not overlook the 
importance of the sustained basses. 

The second section, beginning measure 
17, is taken at a somewhat slower pace— 
meno mosso. Here the melody lies in the 
upper voice of the right hand. The first 
theme is heard again, Da Capo and ends 
at Fine. 


REVEL OF THE NYMPHS 


By FRepericK STANLEY SMITH 


This music, written in the style of a 
schersino, demands a certain nice contrast- 
ing quality of Jegato and staccato. After a 
short four measure Introduction, the Revel 
proper begins with a group of /egato thirds 
in the right hand, which are tossed off on 
the second count and followed by a series 
of crisp, brittle staccato chords. This alter- 
nation, in effect throughout the first theme, 
lends charm to the dance. 

The second section, lyric in style, sings 
its way merrily, until the Dal Segno sign 
is reached and at this point the first theme 
again appears and leads into a short Coda 
which ends the piece. 

An excellent study in style, this little 
number is splendid preparation for works 
from the masters, to follow later in the 
musical life of the pianist. 


WHEN NIGHT BIRDS CALL 
By Cuartes HvuertTeR 


Readers of THe Etupe have learned to 
expect compositions smoothly lyric from 
the pen of Charles Huerter. This number, 
although published in 1928, is making its 
début in Tue Erupe, where it will for- 
tuitously make thousands of new acquain- 
tances almost over night. 

Many students will find it expedient to 
practice the left hand alone for a time, 
as a preliminary step to learning this piece. 
The stretches will be found quite expan- 
sive, and the matter of tonal treatment 
must be taken into consideration to give 
proper effect to the notes marked soste- 
nuto (notes with little lines marked hori- 
zontally over or under them). These notes 
demand pressure touch and at the same 
time the hand must be kept rolling to com- 
plete the accompantment figure. 

Accord to the right hand a good singing 


quality of tone. While every melody note 
must sing, keep in mind that a melody line 
is constantly changing in ‘thickness,” and 
introduce proper tonal nuance. 

The tempo throughout this composition 
is elastic and interpretation is to a certain 
extent a matter of individual taste. A clue 
to interpretation is contained in the open- 
ing indication for the text, that is, molto 
expressivo. A knowledge of pedaling on 
the part of the student is assumed. 


NOCTURNE 
By FReDERIC CHOPIN 


Poor Chopin! His works have suffered 
at the hands of would be pianists, perhaps 
more than those of any other composer. 
Good old sturdy Bach and Beethoven better 
withstand the machinations of the dille- 
tante in “rendering” their music; as a 
matter of fact, the music itself cries de- 
fiance while it is being tortured! But the 
music of Chopin is of such delicate texture 
that it dies a quick death under unsym- 
pathetic hands. The line of distinction be- 
tween artistry and hysteria is so finely 
etched that it is completely obliterated by 
many, and the result is sad indeed. Nothing 
in all music is more exquisite than a 
Chopin Nocturne well played, nothing more 
hideous than the same music maltreated. 
Readers of THe Erupbge and aspirants to 
Chopin’s music should read thoughtfully 
the article which the eminent Russian pian- 
ist, Mark Hambourg, presents on the sub- 
ject in this issue. The article has the value 
of a master lesson, and is centered upon 
the Nocturne, Op. 48, No. 1. 


WHEN THE CIRCUS COMES TO 
TOWN 
By SipnNey Forrest 


Junior students are offered particularly 
interesting musical fare this month. The 
title of the first composition is thoroughly 
in keeping with the season of the year too 
—circus season! 

Right and left hands have responsibili- 
ties with regard to the melody in this little 
number. It begins in the left hand in March 
tempo. The melody should stand out vig- 
orously, since it heralds the coming of the 
circus, the playing of the band and the be- 
ginning of the parade. At measure eight 
the melody is picked up by the right hand 
and there remains until measure sixteen, 
at which point it reverts to the left hand 
and is carried there to the end of the 
piece. 


THIRDS ON PARADE 
By Creo ALLEN Hipss 

This little number will probably require 
special practice to keep thirds from tangling 
up in the right hand. It should be played 
very slowly at first and later whipped up 
to fairly fast tempo. In fact, to achieve a 
March effect it will have to be played 
finally at a lively pace. 

Count, at first, six to the measure—one 
count on each eighth note. Later it should 
be played two counts to each measure—one 
count on each dotted quarter. Only at this 
speed will it become a march, the marchers 
taking two steps to cach measure. 

Try to establish a good swing in the 
beginning and preserve it throughout. 
Tonally this piece is rather on the strong 
side, beginning messoforte and building as 
it goes along. This composition should ap- 
peal to those who like a strong, vigorous 
type of march. 


MUSIC EXTENSION STUDY COURSE 


Analysis of Piano Music 


appearing in 
the Music Section 
of this Issue 


HUNTER’S SONG 
By Autce H, Batpwin 


The call of the hunting horn which opens 
this piece is built on the broken triad. The 
six-eight rhythm easily suggests the gal- 
loping of horses as they follow the hounds 
over hill and dale. . 

Play this little number with heavy ac. 
cents and rather sharp rhythmical lines. 
Observe the accented notes at the end of 
each horn call—these notes are heavily em- 
phasized at the very moment of release. 
Set a moderately fast tempo and keep it 
intact. 


FLUTTERING LEAVES 
By Doris Grac—E HuMEs 


This piece develops three points of 
pianism; /egato in passage work, arpeggio 
playing divided between the hands, and 
right hand trills. It is in waltz time, with 
tempo moderato, and in style should be 
very graceful. The Jegato passages should 
be cleanly articulated and the pedal, natu- 
rally, will have to be used with care. 

The first theme is in F major while the 
second theme, beginning at measure 27, is 
in D minor, the relative minor. At the end 
of the second section the first theme reap- 
pears—Da Capo—and the composition ends 
with the short two-measure Coda shown 
at the bottom of the page. 


FAIRY SHADOWS 
By Heten RAaymonp 


In Fairy Shadows the theme passes 
from one hand to the other constantly. This 
is excellent practice and the piece should 
be studied until the melody emerges as 
though played with one hand. There should 
not be the slightest indication of a break 
in the tonal level as the theme passes from 
one hand to the other. 

Use enough finger Jegato to insure 
clarity and enough rolling motion of the 
hand to attain sparkle. Note the many 
swells and diminuendo signs and make 
good use of tonal contrasts. 

Read the words, which help convey the 
spirit of the piece. 


JUIMENE DEV ONS) 
By Harorp Locke 


Practice in grace notes and wrist sfac- 
cato is afforded by this short piece. Snip 
off the grace notes, lightly and quickly. 
The staccato chords are to be played with 
rather a short motion of the wrist. 

The first section of this little composi- 
tion is in C major, the second section, 
beginning measure 17, is in A minor, the 
relative minor key. This section is not so 
detached as the first. Give full value to 
the chords, especially the half note chords. 
Pedal throughout as indicated—down on 
the first beat, up on the second. 


* * 


Did You Know? 


That Home, Sweet Home was first sung 
in America, by Mrs. Holman, in a per- 
formance of “Clari, the Maid of Milan,” in 
New York, on November 12, 1823? 

That the first sonata, molded after the 
modern form, was by Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, in his Six Sonatas dedicated to 
Frederick the Great and published in 1742? 

That the first opera house was opened in 
Venice, in 1637? 


THE ETUDE 


Time Troubles 


I am a piano teacher, young in the 
game. I have six pupils. One of them 
puzzles me greatly. I am at a com- 
plete loss what to do with her. She 
is twelve years old and has studied 
with me for seven months. She played 
little \tunes by ear before she came .- 
to me. I started her with a very easy 


j book. This is the problem. Often when 


a piece starts on Middle C, she will 
play C above. Or when a piece may 
read, C, BH, G, treble, she will start 
with Middle C and go down the key- 
board on altogether different notes. 
Or when the right hand is playing a 
long phrase alone, she gets a notion 
all of a sudden and starts with the 
left hand, in the midst of the phrase. 
She disregards rhythm entirely. I 
know she does not practice it; I can 
hear it in her lessons. So I count 
aloud for her and point to each note 
with the pencil, as we go along. But 
she will just play ahead of me, re- 
gardless. She says she cannot count; 
and of course she absolutely refuses 
to do it. 

Will I make the lessons too dull 
by insisting on the things I want? I 
am afraid to let them go as they 
are.—T. M. O. (Pennsylvania). 


How I like that word, “game”! I hope 
you will still call music teaching a game 
after you have taught twenty-five years. 
As in a game, you cannot expect to win 
every time; but, so long as you keep your 
zest and enthusiasm, you stand a chance 
to come out the victor. How thrilling it 
is to win against overwhelming odds! One 
of the greatest triumphs: I know is to 
play the game—sometimes for years—with 
a student who seems dull, ungifted, indif- 
ferent, even hopeless; and finally to have 
him emerge a good performer, and an 
intelligent music lover. This happens more 
often than young teachers think. Only 
those who have taught long, who have 
lived through years of discouragement, and 
who can finally view their hard fought 
games with cool detachment, know how 
true this is. Those later hours of blissful 
happiness in a music teacher’s life pay up 
many times for the despairing early days. 

I do not consider your careless little 
girl much of a problem. A twelve-year old 
beginner often thinks herself a very su- 
perior person, scorning such small matters 
as notes, rhythm, pedaling, and other 
minor details. Adolescents often take this 
tack. I am sure she considers the “easy” 
book you gave her much beneath her 
ability. Why not change to a more diffi- 
cult one with a grown-up approach? At 
the lessons I would often play parts of 
her pieces, and then ask her to imitate me. 
By subtle praise, by imaginative appeal, 
and other methods, I would inspire her into 


playing these well, even when she is in- 


different and antagonistic. Oh, if only 
‘teachers would realize that they can often 
get results from young people through 
a humorous approach, by a light touch, or 
by “joshing” or “kidding” (as the boys 
call it)! Young people flourish under such 
treatment, for they consider it “human”; 
and it stimulates them immensely. Let her 
count for you as you play, but never count 


» tor her, or point at the notes with your 


‘ 


pencil. Put her more “on her own,” let 


her find her musical way by herself, with 


you acting only occasionally as a sign 
post; and do not give a girl of her age 
silly tunes with the infantile “If-you-dare- 


_ look-in-there, you-will-see-a-great-big-bear” 


7 


a young beginners. 
va 


kind of text, such as fill up the books for 


Of course, be as thorough as you can, 
it try first to cover as much ground as 
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instilling a real love for music along the 
way. Do not worry if you have to sacrifice 
perfection for a ‘while. Just hope that it 
will come later. 


Rapid Reader 


1. Will you please describe how 
you would explain to a child nine 
years of age the method of practicing 
a wrist exercise? The one I refer to 
is in the Williams’ “Second Grade 
300k,” and I do not wish to start her 
on the wrong track by incorrect in- 
struction. 

2. I am teaching a boy of twelve 
who memorizes unusually fast but 
does not read very well. It seems as 
though he memorizes almost before 
he knows the notes, as he can play 
the number on the piano but, when 
using the book, stumbles over the 
notes. To overcome this, I try to make 
him practice without constantly look- 
ing at his hands, but keeping his eyes 
on the book ; and I give him sight read- 
ing to do at every lesson. Is this cor- 
rect? Can you devise anything else? 

—Mrs. P. R. M. (New Jersey). 

1. When a teacher or pianist speaks of 
wrist exercises he usually refers to the 
hand staccato touch. Extreme care must 
be taken if a nine year old child is allowed 
to practice such an exercise. Piano staccato 
may be defined as a whiplike movement of 
the fingers, hand (wrist, if you prefer), 
fore-arm or full-arm, singly or in com- 
bination. This whiplike approach can be 
felt by using only the finger at first. Curve 
it slightly, resting on the key top; then 
suddenly “crack the whip’; that is, the 
finger flashes in the air, plays the tone 
lightly and bounces back again to the key 
top. It is well to say the words “flash— 
bounce” each time; the finger must never 
be held up in the air before or after play- 
ing. 

When two or more fingers are used as 
in playing thirds, sixths or octaves,. the 
wrist must reénforce the fingers; but the 
whiplike movement is precisely the same, 
both fingers and hand “flash—bouncing.” 
The fore-arm or even full-arm can be er- 
ployed in similar combinations. Note also 
that better results are obtained by helping 
the “flash—bounce” with a slight rotary 
movement toward the thumb side of the 
hand. 

As expertness in staccato playing in- 
creases, the distance of the “flash” from 
the key can be gradually reduced until 
the entire action takes place practically on 
the key top. 

Every good pianist or artist makes con- 
stant use of the “whipping” staccato. No 
student can go far without mastering this 
principle. It is sad, but true, that many 
teachers cannot demonstrate the real piano 
staccato to their pupils, but use either a 
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fore-arm jab or the whack from a high 
held wrist. They call this staccato, alas, 
and let it go at that. 

2. You are doing all that you can to cor- 
rect this common fault. Give your boy also 
some “blind-flying” exercises to practice— 
exercises done blindfolded, or with closed 
or averted eyes. Here is an example: one 
or two airplanes (right and left hand) 
are ordered to make perfect three-point 
landings on each group of black keys 
(F-sharp, G-sharp, A-sharp) which they 
must do accurately by skimming (flying 
low) just over the surface of the keys; 
or they drop supplies on all the “beacons” 
along the way (the C’s and F’s); or, in 
swift flight they must pick up each group 
of two black keys (C-sharp and D-sharp) ; 
or they land (with 1, 5) on the F’s and 
B’s—locating first the three black keys, 
and sliding off to F and B; or, again in 
flight they must lightly touch simultane- 
ously the C’s, E’s, and G’s (with 1, 3, 5), 
or any other designated chords. 

These should be done first with single 
hands, then with both hands, going in 
parallel or opposite directions. 

The “pilot” must train himself expertly 
to feel the groups of two and three black 
keys before he wants to “land”—just as the 
aviator, in blind flying depends on the radio 
beams for his direction and location. 

A short time each day, spent in such 
simple finding games (always done piano 
or pianissimo), brings astonishing rewards 
not only in better sight-reading, but also in 
general keyboard accuracy, control and 
relaxation. At the same time the student 
listens more carefully to the sounds he 
produces, and is concentrating well. What 
more can you ask of any exercise? Sounds 
like a cure for all pianistic ills, doesn’t it? 


Resuming Music in Later Life 


Will you please outline a course 
of study for a self help student, age 
thirty-seven. T studied about one and 
one half years when a boy, with three 
different teachers. I have done more 
or less hard work and am troubled 
with stiff hands and wrists. [I am 
using “Mastering the Scales and Ar- 
peggios,” by Cooke, and studies by 
Hanon, and have followed relaxing 
exercises in THE Ervve; but still my 
wrists ache. 

I am interested in playing piano in 
church and Sunday School and have 
been helped some by the hook ‘“Evan- 
gelistic Piano Playing,” by Schuler. 

Will you please give a list of six 
or eight pieces about grade three or 
four that I could learn for general 
use—some pieces that one could use 
for a modest repertoire?—G. R. F. 
(Oregon). 


If I were you I would discard Hanon 
and use more poetic studies such as are 
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contained in the “Studies in Musicianship,” 
by Heller, edited by Philipp (in 4 books), 
choosing whichever volume is suitable for 
your grade. 

For your purpose, technic should be con- 
fined to a simple scale, and arpeggio rou- 
tine, changed every two weeks. Play all 
your technical exercises very lightly and 
with a “floating” elbow tip. Think of scales 
and arpeggios in short or long groups of 
notes, slow or fast, letting your arm 
bound to your lap after playing; rest there 
a few seconds before repeating the group 
in other octaves. For example, C major 
scale, right hand ascending: 

From C—1 23 


_ 


pe ee bt pe 
DN LD b bo 
to W OD 
ee 


From F— 
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C major ios, left hand descending: 


ere gre ey yk 


All the groups must end with the thumb 
under as the arm bounds to the lap. 

Practicing in this way not only will im- 
prove your technic, but also will eliminate 
the aching arms. 

Here is a miscellaneous list of pieces 
(Grades III-IV), from which to choose: 

Humoresque Negre, by Griinn; ’Tis 
Raiming, by Griinn; The Pines, by Mat- 
thews; Once Upon a Time, by Jacobi; 
Melodie Russe, by Beaudoux; Black Swans 
at Fontainbleau, by Cooke; Dreain of Love, 
by Liszt (adapted by John Thompson) ; 
“Sea Pieces,’ by MacDowell; “Waltzes” 
(Sets I and II), by Schubert-Maier. 


Music Appreciation For 
Adults 


A group of women in my town want 
me to give them a kind of practical 
course in music appreciation. They 
do not want just to listen to music, 
but would like to know what it is all 
about. Is there any method I could 
use to help them to do some of the 
work themselves; that is, to play and 
sing just enough to learn to listen by 


participating in the music ?—Mrs. C. 
W. P. (Texas). 
Yes, an excellent course by George 


Wedge, has been devised for just such 
“active” listeners. It is called the “Gist of 
Music,” and shows how musical under- 
standing may be readily acquired with a 
minimum of time and effort. Any capable 
music teacher, using this volume with 
adults, privately or in classes, can turn them 
into intelligent listeners after twenty or 
twenty-five lessons. A piano, and a phono- 
graph, with a few sets of records, are nec- 
essary equipment for the course. 

For a companion text to the “Gist of 
Music” you might examine “The Layman’s 
Music Book,” by Olga Samaroff-Stokow- 
ski. Either of these books may be secured 
through the publishers of The Erupe. 

This is the only sensible way to study 
music appreciation, since true appreciation 


‘must come through active experience in 


the medium of an art. Incidentally (all 
music teachers take notice!) this land of 
adult education has been found extremely 
fertile by many musicians looking for new 
fields to till, 
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“Nocturne in C Minor” by Chopin 


considering how best to play the Noc- 

turne in C minor ot Chopin, to quote 
what a contemporary pianist said about 
how Chopin himself played the lovely pi- 
anoforte pieces which came in such pro- 
fusion from his pen. This contemporary 
wrote that Chopin played melody like a 
singer entirely carried away by his feel- 
ings, and not worrying much about the 
accompaniment. Chopin himself insisted, to 
his pupils, on all his music being played 
as “cantabile”’ as possible, passage playing 
just as much as melody; and it is recorded 
that his own touch was so soft and sweet 
as to make it easier to get contrasts of 
tone volume without any forcing or orches- 
tral effects. 

The exquisite refinement of Chopin’s 
playing and musical feeling has been noted 
with enthusiasm by his contemporaries; 
and his taste was unerring, so that nothing 
was ever commonplace either in _ his 
rhythm, harmony, or melody; and in the 
delightful originality of his execution lay 
the charm which held his audience spell- 
bound. He did, however, sometimes. play 
with unexpected force and power, and the 
Nocturne in C minor is surely one of his 
compositions, conceived as it is in a more 
dramatic vein than many of his works, 
where he must have declaimed the romantic 
melody with power and intensity. This noc- 
turne is certainly laid out on heroic lines, 
and it shows more than any of the other 
nocturnes the capacity of Chopin to extend 
this form of composition (which was first 
invented by the composer Field, as a salon 
piece) to the dimensions of a dramatic 
work of noble proportions. 


[: MAY BE INTERESTING, when 


The Drama Begins 

HE OPENING MELODY of the 
nocturne, which continues in the 
treble during the first twenty-four meas- 
ures, must be played as Chopin would have 
insisted, with warm singing tone. The left 
hand accompaniment during these meas- 
ures ought to be performed with a certain 
weight of attack, not, of course, so heavily 
as to drown the melody, but to support it 
with an adequate volume of tone. The left 
hand octaves and chords should be played 

throughout with whole arm staccato. 

The first two notes in the right hand in 
the first measure, on G, and A-flat, should 
be made to sound as if they were exclama- 
tions proceeding like sighs from the heart, 
each note being lingered on, and the finger 
sliding right off the first note G, before 
taking the succeeding A-flat. In measure 2, 
a slight accent should be given to the first 
quarter note G, in the treble, and to the 
next note, a tied eighth note D, whilst all 
the sixteenth notes which follow in this 
measure should be stressed and a small 
crescendo be made on the last four six- 
teenth notes. This crescendo must die down 
again on the first beat of measure 3, and 
the last note of measure 2, which is a G, 
should be lingered on, so as.to give the 
effect of a portamento, before sliding to the 
next note C, on the first beat of measure 3. 

In measure 4, the sixteenth notes on the 
second beat must be gently declaimed with 
a slight rise of tone and an accent on the 
first sixteenth, E-flat, on the third beat. At 
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the end of this measure 4, there should be 
a little pause, as if for breath, before the 
music is resumed in measure 5. In this 
measure, the first note in the right hand, 
which is G, on the second beat is played 
in a similar sighing way as in measure 2, 
but the second note, A-flat, ought to be 
slightly more accentuated, with a crescendo 
leading up to it from the first note, G, and 
carried over to the next measure, where 
it subsides after the quarter note G, on 
the second half of the first beat of meas- 
ure 6, and rises again during the two 
sixteenth note groups on the succeeding 
beats of this measure. Proceeding to meas- 
ure 7, the sixteenth notes on the second 
beat must be brought out, but mezzopiano. 
At the end of measure 8, another breath 
pause is made, and then the accompani- 
ment is resumed pianissimo in measure 9. 

The phrase which opens on the second 
beat in the treble of measure 9 remains in 
soft tone, with the exception of a slight 
crescendo which is already marked in the 
music. The ornamentation of the melody on 
the second and third beats of measure 10 
should be played in a leisurely manner. At 
the end of measure 12, after the eighth 
note chord in the accompaniment, on the 
beginning of the fourth beat, there should 
be another breath pause. On the second 
half of measure 14, a little crescendo oc- 
curs, whilst the ornamentation of the mel- 
ody in measure 15 should be played with a 
certain deliberation. In measure 17, the 
theme starts again in mezzopiano tone, in 
the same sighing manner as in the open- 
ing measures of the piece, and with the 
same stressing of the sixteenth notes on 
the last beat of measure 18. Then a little 
crescendo should rise up to the first beat of 
measure 19, There should be a small ritar- 
dando at the two groups of the sixteenth 
notes on the third and fourth beats of 
measure 20, and the high C in the right 
hand, on the second beat of measure 21, 
should be attacked in tempo with a sfor- 
sando, Each of the sixteenth notes, which 
follow the sforzando on the second and 
third beats of measure 21, must be stressed. 

In measure 22 a rise and fall of tone 


should take place during the groups of 
sixteenth notes on the third and fourth 
beats, whilst the third and fourth sixteenth 
notes of the group on the third beat (the 
notes being F, and G) should be brought 
out, and also all the notes of the group 
on the fourth beat. Continuing to the first 
beat of measure 23, which is an E-flat 
quarter note, it should be stressed, too, as 
also the succeeding triplet sixteenth notes— 
C, D, and C. On the third beat of this 
measure is a G quarter note which must 
be emphasized, whilst each of the triplet 
sixteenth notes—G, A-flat and G—on the 
last half of the fourth beat also should be 
accentuated. In fact the whole of measures 
21, 22, and 23 must be played in a mood 
of rising agitation, which however subsides 
in measure 24, 

All the stressed notes in the above meas- 
ures lead us, with a little ritardando dur- 
ing the last sixteenth note triplet in measure 
23, to the accented C on the first beat of 
measure 24. The hand should be raised 
right up from the keyboard, before attack- 
ing this accented note, C, thus giving to it 
an impression of concentrated importance; 
and, before playing the succeeding thirds 
in the bass on the second and third beats 
of measure 24, there should be a little hesi- 
tation before each of them, as though to 
give them more emphasis as stepping stones 
to the new development of the music which 
starts poco piu lento (a little slower), with 
a chorale theme in measure 25. 


An Emotional Scene 

HE MIDDLE SECTION of the noc- 

turne, commencing at measure 25, is a 
chorale with ornamentation in octaves, 
which lasts for twenty-four measures and 
must be played with a full dignified sound, 
as if a choir were singing the music de- 
votionally. The melody in the upper voice 
must be well brought out, but not so as 
to obscure the inner voices, which have to 
be made prominent at certain points where 
indicated. In measure 28 there is a big 
chord in both hands, on the last beat, where 
it is easier to take the F and upper G in 
the bass both together with the left hand 


A SOIREE AT THE HOME OF CHOPIN 


CHOPIN 


From a Bronze Bust by the Famous Polish Sculptor, 
Ostrowski : 


thumb. This fingering is marked in the 
music. It is at measure 34 that the inner 
voice in the right hand on the second, 


third, and fourth beats must come through - 


the rest of the chords, the notes being A 
(dotted eighth note), A-sharp (sixteenth 
note), B (quarter note), and F-sharp 
(quarter note), all in the inner part of 
the music, in the right hand. 

In measure 36 there is again in the inner 
voice in the treble a triplet on the last 
beat of the measure, of which the notes 
must be made prominent, these notes being 
D (eighth note), F (dotted eighth note), 
and E (sixteenth note). In the following 
measure further notes of the inner voice 
should be brought out, namely, D (quarter 
note), second note of the chord on the 
third beat in the treble, and E and F in 
the two succeeding eighth note chords, also 
E in the chord on the first beat of measure 
38. Arriving at measure 39, the triplet six- 
teenth note octave progressions in both 
hands must sound agitated and rumbling, 
like a premonition of danger ahead. 

The music from this stage, till it reaches 
a culminating point of fortissimo and pas- 
sion in measure 45, is one long gradual 
crescendo of rising excitement. The last 
sixteenth note chord, in both hands in 
measure 41, must be accented, as also the 
following one on the first beat of measure 
42, which is an eighth note, sforzando. The 
crescendo begins to rise definitely in this 
measure, with stressing of each of the three 
last sixteenth note octaves in the measure, 
and an accent on the first beat of measure 
43. The octave passages in this measure are 
still only meszopiano, but the tone rising 
continually reaches mezzoforte in measure 
44. By the end of this measure 44, by 
means of a further crescendo and accents 
on the last three sixteenth note chords, the 
tone reaches fortissimo, and, with a slight 
broadening of the tempo, leads on to the 
accented first chord of measure 45. The 
ornamentation and trill in the bass of this 
measure should be played with great de- 
liberation and with full tone, as also the 
chords in this measure which culminate in 
the cascade of octave triplet passages in 
measure 46. These triplets must be played 
with great brilliance and precipitateness, as 
though the torrent of notes were bursting 
all bounds. ; 

In measure 48, the triplet octaves on the 
last half of the first beat must be empha- 
sized so as to give form to the succeeding 
passage. I find it easier to play the octaves 
in the bass on the last two beats of measure 
48 with the right hand, rather than with 
the left hand as it is written. 


The Denouement 
HE ORIGINAL THEME is resumed 
at measure 49 but with a new rhythm 


in the accompaniment of eighth note trip- 
(Continued on Page 274) 
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THE STROLLING HARP PLAYER 


A fine study in arpeggio and cross-hand playing. Be especially careful with the pedal in the second movement. Grade 3. MILTON HARDING 
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SPARKLING WATERS 


Allegretto legato e cantando M.M. ¢ 


A melody in octaves between the hands, 
with a Zegato accompaniment in triplets. 
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NOCTURNE 


Mark Hambourg’s master lessons on great compositions are eminently practical and have attracted wide attention. You will find the lesson on an- 
other page of this issue. Grade 9. ; 


Lento M.M.¢=72 FR. CHOPIN, Op.48, No.1 
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Melody must be 
played with warm 
singing tone. 


Accompaniment given 
with a certain weight 
so as to support the 
melody with an 
adequate volume of tone. 
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The best piano value that schools, col- 
_ leges, music teachers and professional 
a musicians can find is your best value too. 
it’s a Kimbali? 


“wwKIMBALLco 


S—=— BOM™ANNIVERSARY =@& 
aed HALL - DEPT. E-47 - CHICAGO: ILL. 
Write for De Luxe 80th Anniversary Catalog 


Pianists—Send for free booklet show- 
ing how you may greatly improve your 
technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 
reading and playing thru mental- 
muscular co-ordination. Quick results. Practice effort 
minimized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation. 


Broadwell Studios, Dept. 112-D, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


RINGS&PINS FOR MUSIC CLUBS 


Our catalog shows lat- 
est designs in Pins and 
Rings at factory prices. 
Pins 35c up, Rings $1.25 
up. Send for catalog 
today. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 


165 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


GIVE YOURSELF A BREAK! 


Every week, we send you a fancy ‘“‘break’”’ 
or novel introduction to the popular HIT 
song of the week. CLIP this ad, and re- 
ceive this unique service one month 
FREE. Send to 


FLYING FINGERS SYSTEM 
Box 22, Everett, Mass. 


os 
\ MUSIC KINDERGARTEN — TOY SYMPHONY 
Correspondence course by America’s foremost children’s 
school. Most modern methods. Only $30 now. BRUCE 
SCHOOL, Inc., 624 E. 63rd, Kansas City, Mo. 


KINNE MEMORIZE MUSIC 
_ MEMORIZING COURSE quick and sure 
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The Neglected Senses 
By Frances M. Guild 


NY TEACHER will readily admit 
A that not all pupils have an equally 
good ear for music. It is of especial 
advantage, therefore, to be able to call upon 
the sense of sight and the sense of touch 
for help in the case where a poorly de- 
veloped ear cannot distinguish the difference 
between a major and a minor triad. 

The writer has yet to find a pupil who 
does not like to explore the inside of the 
piano. Since an upright piano is used in 
the studio, and all of the pupils use upright 
pianos, we often remove the front of the 
piano as a reward for a good lesson, and 
let the pupil make his own discoveries. 
After he has watched carefully what hap- 
pens when each pedal is depressed, we have 
him explain it, giving him names for the 
parts that are to him “thing-m-bobs.” Later 
on he will not think it is just our arbitrary 
notion that he must not use the damper 
pedal in a staccato passage. A simple ref- 
erence to what takes place inside the piano 
will clear up the matter. 

Then various keys are struck while he 
is permitted to run an exploring finger 
lightly along the strings just above the 
level where the hammers strike, until he 
has discovered that some tones are pro- 
duced by one wound string, and that with 
others two or even three strings vibrate 
when one key is struck. 


Nature’s Chords 


HEN WE begin on harmony. We 
both stand facing the piano. With my 

left hand I strike some bass note, say the 
lowest G on the bass staff, while with my 
right foot I hold down the damper pedal 
and with my free hand hold the felt of the 
practice pedal mechanism up out of the 
way. I ask the pupil to run his finger on 
up the strings from the note struck to find 
all the other strings which vibrate without 
being struck separately. As soon as he finds 
one he keeps his finger there and strikes 
keys until he comes to the one which be- 
longs to that string. Then I release the 
pedal, depress it again, and repeat the 
process striking G until he has discovered 
usually four or five of its harmonics and 
identified them. Then I explain that we 
say the notes G, B, and D belong to the 
same chord whose root is G because that is 
the note which must be struck to set those 
particular strings to vibrate and to sound. 
It is always wise to experiment for your- 
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self beforehand to be sure your piano is 
sufficiently in tune to perform as expected. 
Do not. be afraid the pupil will become 
confused by discovering the higher har- 
monics, 7th, 9th and so on, not in the 
triad. He will not, and it is not necessary 
to mention their existence to him. 

With this factual basis which he has 
actually felt with his own fingertips, prob- 
ably more sensitive than an adult’s, har- 
mony seems to him alive rather than some- 
thing cut and dried. 

Then there is the sense of sight. Perhaps 
later we wish to bring out the fact that a 
major triad is made up of a major third 
plus a minor third. We again open the 
piano and show him how the hammers look 
when the chord C, E, G is struck. He will 
readily see the grouping of three and two 
hammers between the ones depressed. I 
may go on up the diatonic scale playing its 
triads, having him stop me when I come 
to the others which look like C, E, G on 
the hammers. Or I may wish to show that 
the major triads built on E-flat, E, F, and 
F-sharp are alike. As he watches the ham- 
mers he can see that they are identical, 
although on the keys no two look alike, 
for the first has a white key between two 
black ones, the next a black key between 
two white keys, the third three white keys 
and the fourth three black keys. 


Scale Building 


IMILARLY, at another time I may 

hold down at once all the keys in one 
octave of the C major scale. I have the 
pupil, watching the hammers, tell me where 
the half steps come in the scale. I take 
another scale he knows and do the same 
thing. About this time he is likely to ask, 
“Do they all look alike? They don’t when 
I play them because some have more black 
keys than others.” Then I let him build 
a new scale which I am sure he has never 
met. As he watches the hammers and 
strikes the keys I hold the keys down for 
him till he has completed the octave. Then 
I have him name the scale from its start- 
ing note and name the accidentals as I 
hold the keys down. If there is time, I 
have him write it down then and there. If 
scales are built up afterwards from a scale- 
ladder diagram, that ladder is to him a 
picture of the way the backs of the piano 
hammers look, not a scheme imposed by 
his teacher. 
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When the piano is open that is the best 
time to stress the fact that it is composed 
of over 18,000 separate pieces all of which 
must be precisely adjusted. Points about 
its care may be given. The pupil will have 
a greater respect for his instrument. 

Incidentally the teacher may discover in 
some ten year old boy whose lack of inter- 
est in his piano lessons is her despair a 
question-box who will tax all her ingenu- 
ity for answers. If exploring the vital or- 
gans of the piano does not stimulate his 
interest in music, then it is doubtful if 
anything ever will. 


A Recital Program That “’Took’”’ 


(Continued from Page 230) 


Circus Parade March (21%4)......... Grey 
Sivan Balloons (334) <2 .. 62k. Eichorn 
The Circus Parade (2).......... Brackett 
The Balloon Man (2%)......... Kroeger 
Lhe Poy Clowie. 6 tk ohs hols Preston 
Comical Clown (1)....0 0.0.0... Kroeger 
The Acrobat Polka (1%)...... Streabbog 
Ons Tis = (2 ee ees = Oe Sayre Se Ketterer 
On. the Prapese (214) sete. . Sno: Kern 
Punch and Judy Show (1%)...... Rogers 
SBR T RG EI Ses 5 3 Se A ne ee Horvath 
The Flying Rings (2Y2). +. ieee Ewing 
Dance of the Ostriches (3) ........- Ewing 
Punch and Judy Waltz (1)........ Miller 
In the Procession (eight hands, 2) .Hewitt 
Fortune Teller (six hands, 2%)....Arnold 
The Juggler (four hands, 3)... “Bendelton 


* 


Giants” Cour, hands, 73) 6 6005.2...008 Rogers 
The Lion (four hands, 1)...... Engelmann 
Parade March (four hands, 2)....... Beer 
Circus Day (with words, 1).......- Hume 
Olas ine sCircsis (1) eee aes ane Preston 
The Clown’s Dance ens 3)... Brounoff 
Carnival Capers (Violin, 2 . .Greenwald 
A Frolic (Violin, 1%)......... Hartmann 
Gicus -Daye'(Vablin; 2d)k ees. sae eee Heins 
Dance of Midgets (Violin, 3)... McCollin 
The Magic Horse (Violin, 1).......Suter 


The Monkey and the Elephant (Piano, 


BESO ree tardy Shy Cee eo oes Farrar 
The Circus Parade (Violin, 1 and Piano) 
Suter 


At the Circus (Rhythmic orchestra) 
P. Valdemar 


Music—a Hidden Secret 


“Tt is sometimes said that the tragedy of an artist’s life is that he cannot 
realize his ideal. But the true tragedy that dogs the steps of most artists is 


that they realize their ideal too absolutely. 


For, when the ideal ts realized, 


it is robbed of its wonder and its mystery, and becomes a new starting-point 


for an ideal that is other than itself. 


This is the reason why music is the 


most perfect type of art. Music can never reveal its ultimate secret.”—Oscar 


Wilde 


THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for April by Eminent Specialists 


It is the ambition of THe ErupbE to make this department a “Singer’s Etude” complete in itself. 


N INSTRUMENTAL programs of 
() to-day it is not unusual to find 

groups of compositions such as 
Schumann’s “Carnaval,” “Papillons” and 
the like, but in the realm of vocal concerts 
the programing of a song cycle is alk too 
rare. It is true that there is not the vast 
field of cyclic vocal literature from which 
to choose, but, nevertheless, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms all have 
written artistic and interesting sets of 
songs, some of which are practically un- 
known to the average American concert 
goer, and others known only by excerpts 
which may be performed. 

According to Grove, in his “Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,” the term song 
cycle (German: Liederkreis, Liedercyclus, 
or Liederreihe) means “a circle or series of 
relating to the same object and 
forming one piece of music. The first in- 
stance of the thing and the first use of the 
word appears to be in Beethoven’s opus 
98, ‘An die ferne Geliebte, Ein Liederkreis 
von Al. Jeitteles. Fiir Gesang und Piano- 
forte von L. van Beethoven.’ This 
consists of six songs, was composed April, 
1816, and published in the following De- 
cember. The word Liederkreis appears first 
on the printed copy. It was followed. by 
Schubert’s ‘Die Schone Miillerin, ein Cy- 
clus von Liedern,’ twenty songs, composed 
in 1 23, and published in March, 1824. 
Schubert’s two other series, the ‘Winter- 
reise’ and the ‘Schwanen-Gesang,’ have 
not the special title. Schumann has left 
several Liederkreis—by Heine (op. 24), 
by Eichendorff (op. 39), ‘Dichterliebe’ 
(op. 48), ‘Liederreihe’ by J. Kerner (op. 
35) and ‘Frauenliebe und Leben’ (op. 42). 
Of all these Beethoven’s most faithfully 


songs, 


answers to the name. The songs change 
their tempo, but there is no break, and 


the motif of the first reappears in the last 
and closes the circle.” 

These six songs by Beethoven are con- 
nected by modulatory passages which re- 
flect the mood of the song just finished 
and anticipate that which is to follow. The 
melodic line of all six numbers is quite 
simple and there is no particular story; 
they are, as the title indicates, love songs 
to a distant sweetheart. The accompani- 
ments are varied, although there is no re- 
markable diversity of style and for the 
most part the piano provides merely a har- 
monic basis for the melody of the song. 
There are contrasting changes of tempo, 
and mode throughout, although the 
same general feeling pervades the cycle. 
The device of quoting from the opening 
song at the end of the group and also of 
closing with a return to the opening key 
makes for unity of feeling and accomplishes 
the effect of singleness and consistency of 
style and character. 


key, 


We Meet Some Favorites 
F SCHUBERT'S three song cycles, 
the “Winter Journey” and the “Mil- 
lermaid” have a more definite plot or story. 
“Swan Songs” is a group of thirteen songs 
connected by a very slight plot of the usual 
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Famous Song Cycles 
| By Ronald J. Neil 


situation, that of disappointed love. Several 
of the songs of this cycle are well-known; 
the famous Serenade, My Abode, By the 
Sea, and The Phantom Double. There is 
no particular musical connection or key 
relationship among the songs. 


On the other hand, Schubert, in his 
“Millermaid” carries a definite musical 
theme or motive, that of the brook, 


throughout the cycle. The light and rapid 
accompaniment in most of the songs is 
“program music” to the extent of indicating 
the sparkle and flow of the stream, and it 
occurs again and again. There is also a 
relationship of key and a general scheme 
or plan of coherence of dramatic action for 
the whole work. 

Again in his “Winter Journey” Schu- 
bert has outlined quite definitely the wan- 
derings of the disappointed lover. The cycle 
is one of sombre moods. In sixteen of the 
twenty-four songs Schubert has used 
minor keys. Here too, he has used definite 
musical imitations, even more than those of 
the brook in the “Millermaid.” For exam- 
ple, Will-o’-the-Wisp, with its delicately 
dancing accompaniment; The Post, with 
the post horn ringing out gaily; The 
Raven, with the musical figure of the bird 
circling above; and the closing The Hurdy- 
gurdy Man, in which the drone bass of the 
barrel organ continues through the song 
and the monotonous notes of the tune 
which the organ plays alternate with 
phrases for the voice of the singer. 

While in all of the cycles Schubert has 
given us lovely and appropriate melodies, 
nevertheless he fails to blend the music 
and words into the almost inseparable unit 
which we feel in Schumann’s writing. 
Moreover there is lacking the definite con- 
nection between the accompaniment and 
the song as this is found in Schumann’s 
work. Indeed it is almost impossible to 
think of any of the voice parts of. the 
“Poet’s Love” separated from the musical 
accompaniment, but this is not true of most 
of the Schubert songs in the three cycles 
discussed above. Schumann makes the 
poem, the vocal melody, and the accom- 
paniment such integral parts that the im- 
pression is given that the whole unit was 
conceived by one mind. 


A Master’s Hand 


OR HIS SONG CYCLE which he 

called “Poet’s Love” Schumann selected 
sixteen poems from the collection of 
Heine’s “Lyrical Intermezzo.” It will be 
recalled that the poet wrote this set of 
lyrics during the time of his unsuccessful 
love affair with his cousin Amalie. In the 
poetry, then, we find a reflection of Heine’s 
various moods through beginning love to 
hopeless resignation and despair. 

Schumann doubtless chose lines which 
appealed to him personally, but he also 
selected a group of lyrics which makes 
an artistically unified and complete song 
cycle. 

The first six songs tell of awakening and 
growing love, the seventh abruptly changes 
the mood, with the discovery of the false- 


ness of the loved one, and the remaining 
nine are varied expressions of grief and 
pain. There, is then, in literary terms, a 
rising action a climax, and a falling action. 

In the opening poem, Jm Wunderschonen 
Monat Mai (T was in the Lovely Month 
of May), we have the birth of love. It is a 
poem of tenderness and longing given with 
delicacy of phrase and nuance. Number 
two continues this mood in the imagery of 
blossoming flowers and the song of the 
nightingale. Number three is a sprightly 
and exuberant expression of emotion and 
is followed by a more serious state of 
deeper sentiment and feeling. Number five 
gives a richer and fuller development of 
the poet’s ardor, and number six with 
almost religious fervor compares the loved 
one to an image of the Madonna in the 
great cathedral of Cologne. An abrupt and 
passionate outburst of disillusionment 
comes in number seven, with a more re- 
strained, but grief-stricken reaction in 
number eight. The next poem contains wild 
despair; and the ardent outpouring of 
heart-woe is continued in number ten. 
Number eleven is a reflection on similar 
broken romances of the past and number 
twelve tells of wandering in mute anguish. 
In number thirteen the reiteration of lines, 
“T wept while dreaming,’ and the paral- 
lelism of thought in each stanza heightens 
the feeling of hopeless and inconsolable 
woe. Number fourteen also speaks of 
dream visions and in number fifteen the 
poet sings with fantastic and extravagant 
language of a strange and magic land. The 
closing poem consigns grief and rejected 
love to a casket to be lowered into the 
depths of the sea, and the cycle is complete. 

Schumann’s “Woman’s Love and Life” 
which is to be sung by a woman, tells a 
simple story, and there is great beauty and 
delicacy in the expressive qualities of the 
music. It ranks almost in popularity with 
the “Poet’s Love.’ It is, however, much 
shorter, consisting of but eight lyrics, by 
Chamisso, and in musical worth cannot 
quite reach the heights of the Heine set- 
ting. One reason may be the failure of 
Chamisso to equal the poetic sublimity of 
Heine. The poems tell of awakening love, 
adoration, the betrothal ring, preparations 
for the bridal day, the birth of a child, and 
the death of the husband. Each song re- 
flects the mood of the words and connected 
to the closing song as a coda is a reference 
to and quotation from the opening song; 
thus rounding out the cycle as Beethoven 
had done earlier in his “To a Distant Be- 
loved.” 

Schumann’s opus 39, the “Liederkreis” 
with words by Eichendorff, is really an 
unconnected group of songs. The lyrics 
range from love songs through German 
legends and stories. Two of Schumann’s 
most beautiful songs are in this group, 
Moonlight and Spring Night. In both of 
these the accompaniment is an intimate and 
integral part of the composition; the usual 
characteristic of Schumann’s vocal compo- 
sitions. This group is not a true cycle in 
the usual sense of the word. Schumann 


doubtless selected the title Licderkreis be- 
cause he had chosen a group of lyrics by d 
one poet, regardless of any definite rela- 3 
tionship among any of the poems. ; 
Schumann’s other song cycle, which he | 
calls “Liederreihe’ (op. 35) with words ° 
by Kerner, is similar in form and style ; 
to the “Liederkreis” discussed in the pre- 4 
ceding paragraph. The songs tell no story, ; 
but are a group of love songs of varying 
moods. Two of the better known composi- 
tions from this set are First Green and 
Silent Tears. 1 


A Bachelor Lover 
N BRAHMS’ SETTING of the fifteen ; 


romances from  Tieck’s “Magelone” 
every mood of the lover’s emotion is ex- 
hausted, and no one has ever given more 
sincere, sustained, or truly passionate ex- 
pression of the rapture of crowned love y 
than is to be found in these songs. It may 
be held that, for a song cycle, some of 
them are too much alike in general struc- 
ture, and they certainly are in many cases 
longer than the average of the songs which 
make up the great series of Schubert’s or 
Schumann’s masterpieces in this form. But 
whatever difficulty there may be about the 
conditions under which they should be pre- 
sented to the public, the fact remains that 
they are a monument of emotional. elo- 
quence such as has not been equalled in 
music. 

Within almost every song there are nu- 
merous key, time, and tempo changes. The 
various lyrics are, like Schumann’s “Lied- 
erkreis” and “Liederreihe,” a collection of 
the various moods of the lover. Any one 
composition in the cycle may be taken from 
the group and sung separately, with no loss 
of artistic feeling and with no violence to ‘ 
the completeness of the song. In this cycle 
are some of the finest examples of Brahms’ vt 
skill and mastery of the art of song writing. 

“Eililand—Ein sang vom Chiemsee” by 
von Fielitz is the most important of the 
vocal works of this composer. The ten 


songs of this cycle tell of the forbidden i 
and hopeless love of a monk for a young 
across the river from the location of the ; 
monastery. The cycle opens with Silent 
Woe in which the monk sings “My life is : 
given to God, yet still I ponder: oh, were 
it mine.” Following the next song, which 
tells of his first sight of Irmingard, the : 
young proselyte, are a number of exquis- 
itely beautiful love songs of varying moods. 
The cycle reaches its highly dramatic cli- 
max in the ninth song, Anathema, which 
tells of the discovery of the songs by the 
Abbot, and in the closing Resignation the 
monk consigns his songs to an iron casket 
to be buried in the woods where he hopes 
they will be discovered and sung by the Ke 
birds. 

The general mood and feeling of each 
song is admirably caught by von Fielitz in 
the music. The calm and serene beauty of 
Moonlight, the ecstatic and spontaneous 


girl who takes the veil at a nunnery just 
Dreams of Roaming, the simple On the 
Strand and the powerfully dramatic Ana- 
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The First Aristocrat Composer 


Of the great masters, who came almost 
invariably from the common people, the 
first to come from the aristocrats was Carl 
Maria von Weber. His father was a more 
or less vagabond musician with noble rela- 
tives. Of course there have been many of 
royal blood who have taken a hand at 
musical composition, but there has been 

no great master musician who has come 

from the aristocracy, although Nero im- 

- agined that he was a master. Possibly the 

ea nearest to becoming a master was Fred- 
erick the Great. 


i ‘ * * * 


and then attained in fact. 
delight, that from an earthly harp are 
been unfamiliar to the angels.”—Edgar 


IL, 1937 


thema are all pictured and realized with 
artistic discrimination in the musical set- 
tings. The songs follow one another with 
nice contrast and balance, are complete and 
satisfying, although much below the level in 
musical worth of the cycles of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. 
Schumann remains the master of combin- 
ing words, music, and accompaniment into 
a musical unit so complete that there can 
be no possible separation of the three ele- 
ments. Other composers may have written 


more striking melodies, or more remark- 
able piano accompaniments, but none have 
achieved a blending or realized a total 
effect so unified as the vocal compositions 
ot Schumann which reached their culmi- 
nation in his song cycles. Beethoven was 
the first writer of a song cycle, Schubert 
brought to it his mastery of melody, and 
Brahms applied to it his high artistic dis- 
crimination in song writing. It is to be 
regretted that all of these miniature musi- 
cal dramas are not heard more often. 


° Are You Tongue-Tied? 


By Homer HENLEY 


ef PEN your mouth!” “Open your 
() mouth wider!” 

Every voice studio echoes to that 
cry from harassed teachers, year in and 
year out. The general reply of the student 

, “I am opening it.” 

“Yes,” patiently rejoins the teacher, “but 
not widely enough.” 

“Then how am I going to correct it?” 
asks the student. 

“Use a mirror,” is the reply. “Use it 
every time you sing, and keep your eye 
off the music, and on the mirror. That is 
the only way to correct it.” 

But that is not the only way. 

First, let us look at the cause underlying 
the all too frequent case of the singer 
whose mouth will not open widely enough 
for free singing. In most cases that cause 
is purely physical. It arises, in very many 
instances, from the fact that the student is 
actually tongue-tied, though in a_ very 
minor degree. In such cases there will most 
probably be found a fold of the mucous 
membrane of the lower mouth attached to 
the underside of the tongue. This mem- 
branous fold is called a fremulwn, and it 
exerts an unnoticed, infinitesimal restric- 
tion on the normal movement of the tongue. 
As infinitesimal as that pull may be, the 
fact remains that it is constantly opera- 
tive, and its restrictive effect on tongue 
movement communicates its influence to a 
retarded, unwilling slowing-up of the nor- 
mal quick action of the muscles of the 
lower jaw. Tracing one through the other, 
it is easy to understand just why some 
singer’s mouths do not open so widely and 
freely ‘as they should, in both song and 
speech, 

That is the cause. 
are two cures. 


And the cure? There 
One is to have a surgeon 


snip the fremulum with his surgical scis- 
sors—a quick and painless operation, which 
will restore tongue and jaw to normal ac- 
tivity after a certain length of time. (The 
writer does not recommend this operation.) 


Le-lih-leh. 
Lih-leh-lay. 
Leh-lay-laa. 
Leh-laa-lah. 
Loo-loh-law. 
Loh-law-luh. 
Law-luh-lah. 


Luh-lah-laa. 
E SSS SS SS] 
oe L 
[9] 
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“It is in music, perhaps, that the soul most nearly attains the great end 

for which, when inspired by the poetic sentiment, it struggles—the creation 

\\ of supernal beauty. It may be, indecd, that here this sublime end is now 
“44 We are often made to feel, with a shivering 


stricken notes which could not have 
Allan Poe. 


The other cure is to overcome the infinites- 
imal but constant restrictive influence of 
the fremulum by means of systematic exer- 
cises for tongue animation, and for jaw- 
muscle plasticity. 

The Tongue exercises should be enun- 
ciated with the extreme tip of the tongue 
only, and without permitting the jaw to 
move as they are sung. Each triplet, with 
its accompanying syllables, should be re- 
peated eight times on any given note. The 
syllables should be practiced slowly at 
first, and then, later, enunciated on the 
triplets with great rapidity. It is suggested 
that the exercises be sung on those middle 
notes which are most comfortable for the 
individual singer. This exercise can be un- 
dertaken with the certainty that it will do 
much toward increasing the freedom of 
the tongue. 


Le -loh-lah. 
Lah-lay-law. 
Loo-le - laa. 
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The Tongue-and-Jaw exercises should be 
sung on the same comfortable middle notes 
as in the tongue exercises above; but the 
mouth should be opened very widely on 
every syllable, no matter how rapidly they 
may be sung. These rapid and extreme 
movements of the jaw and tongue together, 
especially when repeated the almost num- 
berless times the exercise demands, will 
soon reveal a marked inclination of the 
jaws toward a greater and more plastic 
response to the will of the singer. It will 
be found by both singer and teacher that 
the mouth of the former will open to a 
greater width more readily, and with less 
and less reference to the use of a mirror. 

Medical authorities assert that from one 
quarter to one third of the race are em- 
barrassed by the presence of the fremulum 
on the underside of the tongue, where it 
exercises a greater or lesser restrictive 
influence in proportion to its length. Many 
thousands of persons go through life quite 
unaware that they have one. But those who 
do may be recognized by their habit of 
talking or singing with their jaws set 
closer together, in speech or song, than is 
the case with the great average. 

Get out a hand mirror and look under 
your tongue. 


THE HEART OF EUROPE 


ALZBURG IN AUGUST is all 
the world’s delight. Prince 
meets peasant in her fabled streets 
as the music of the masters is 
evoked by the greatest living art- 
ists at her famous Festival... Visit 


the Danube Festival at Linz, the 
Vienna Festival in June. 


More men and women of art and 


culture, more nomads, aristocrats and 
world celebrities meet in this gay and 
gemuetlich land in festival-time 
than in any other time and place m 
our world today. 

Overnight from all ports, in the 

heart of Europe, Austria remains 
one of the most inexpensive coun- 
tries. Railway reductions up to 
60 per cent. 
FESTIVALS: Vienna, early June, 
Danube at Linz, July 16-21; Salz- 
burg July 24-August 31;Passion 
Plays in Thiersee, Sundays, July, 
August, and to mid-September. 


Consult your travel agent today or 
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HARMONY BY MAIL | 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
Small monthly payments. Send for particulars. 
Music composed to your words. 


Price reasonable. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
1511 Boone Court Lakeland, Fla. | 
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Etude Advertisements are Bulletins of Splendid Buying Opportunities 


to you. We, the publishers of the internationally famous 
author-voice specialist’s, Wilbur Alonza Skiles, works, 
take plese se offering young and old voice stu- 
dents) ‘‘T OW’ OF ACQUIRING FREEDOM _IN 
VOICE PRODUC TON, '* that acclaimed book of TRUTHS 
YOU are hearing and reading about internationally; 
Mr. Skiles RESTORED HIS OWN VOICE by using the 
exact converged secrets given in this compilation (9x6 


“$5000.00 WORTH OF VOICE STUDY” Converged,— 


OW $5.00 
NSOSTPAID 


‘in.), and these will ‘‘set FREE any (Sharh s God- # Nik 
vocal powers just as amazingly, in mparat ly 
short time. NO COURSE. NO DIFFICULT SEXERCISE 
scales, etc. Get a FREE COPY of the booklet 
TRUTH ABOUT VOICE”’ 
rER YET, just send $5.00 (U. S. A. Monetary Vaiue) 
for your ‘copy of this wonderful compilation of TRUE 
SECRETS to 


HE 
for more particulars, BUT BET: 


THE SKILES INTERNATIONAL VOICE PUBLICATIONS SYSTEM 


(194) Lane and Skiles Streets, FREEPORT, PA. 
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THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of Tue Erupe to make this department an “Organist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


The Study of the Solo, the Duet and the Anthem 


HE CHOIR has become an almost 
indispensable adjunct to the church. 
For years it has been the subject of 
discussion, argument and dispute—most of 
it useless. It has been made the butt of 
much joking and ill-advised humor. Every- 
one has heard of the minister who spoke of 
his choir as the ‘War Department” of his 
church; and he may have had abundant 
local ground for his harsh comment. The 
choir has been dubbed a necessary evil. 
Churches have struggled along with volun- 
teer choirs and quartets, paid and other- 
wise. Some churches, in desperation, have 
simply dismissed their choirs and engaged 
a “soloist” who was supposed to “lead” 
the congregation in the hymns and to pro- 
vide the “special” features of each service. 
This was a makeshift that never lasted 
more than one year in any churches known 
to the writer. 

Through recent years there has grad- 
ually arisen an entirely different atmo- 
sphere with materially changed conditions 
in the music policies of churches. This has 
come about largely because of a clearer 
idea of just what music in the church is 
supposed to do and what are the reasons 
for having a choir. It is not so many years 
ago that many a choir appeared in the loft 
with no other very well defined purpose 
than to “strut their stuff.” The slang is 
not out of place here, because that is just 
what they did. Their solos and anthems had 
little to do with religion, except that what 
they sang had sacred words and was done 
in a place of worship. 


The Dawning 

UT THE TIME is passing—if it is 

not already past—when the anthem, 
the solo or the duet are what they have 
been for a number of years, a “feature” on 
a Sunday morning program, something 
which resulted in giving to the soloist or 
the quartet a few brief minutes of glorified 
prominence. These features were often ad- 
vertised to attract a congregation, and they 


lished some few years ago in our 

esteemed contemporary, The Diapason, 
the late Edwin H. Lemare wrote with real 
eloquence on this subject of such great im- 
port to the serious organist. Mr. Lemare 
(an English cousin by birth) was an artist 
of such high ideals, and made such an 
enormous contribution to better organ 
music in America, that we reproduce the 
following paragraphs: 


T AN ARTICLE on this theme, pub- 


The Complete Instrument 


LOOK upon the organ as a great 
solo instrument; flexible (yes, even 
expressive), artistic and uplifting. I look 
upon it with reverence—not alone on ac- 
count of its sacred message, but also as an 
interpretative medium whereby our souls 
may be stirred by its majestic tones. 
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By T. L. 


did at least the service of rousing 
who became drowsy from listening to 
ture, prayers and announcements. 

All choirmasters of any experience know 
that the “solo” business always has been 
a thorn in the flesh, and that no little tact 
and diplomacy are often required to prevent 
friction among soloists. But time has 
wrought changes by which the ostentatious 
parade of fine millinery and dresses has 
finally disappeared from the choir loft by 
reason of the growing introduction of the 
“vested choir.’ At the same time there 
has been a growing realization that, as a 
sermon is a spiritual message from the 
pulpit, so the solo, duet or anthem should 
be no less a spiritual message from the 
choir loft. 


those 
scrip- 


Song for the Soul 

ND THIS musical message may be 
just as eloquent, just as touching and 

just as effective as one from the pulpit. 
But, if the solo, duet or anthem is not 
thoroughly learned, as to both words and 
music; if the sentiment and spiritual con- 
tent are not completely understood; and if 
the sentiment of the whole composition is 
not thoroughly believed in by the singers 
themselves; then their message will never 
touch the hearts of the people in the pews. 
Now one milestone on the open road to 
this goal is to memorize both words and 
music and so to be able to look directly 
into the faces of the congregation and thus 
to sing to them, without the intermediary 
music page. Sermons from manuscript sel- 
dom greatly move their hearers; and, for 
the same reason, singing without notes is 
always more effective. It is unfortunate 
that singing anthems from memory seems 
impractical, under ordinary conditions. The 
average choir must sing several anthems 
each month; and, with the usual one re- 
hearsal a week, the memorizing of even 
short ones is impossible. Professional choirs 
on tour may singe without notes. They have 
had months and months for rehearsals; but 


Rickaby 


we are considering here the general run 
of church choirs. With soloists there has 
been fair measure of success; but choir 
singers have depended so long on the print- 
ed word and note that it is difficult to per- 
suade them to make the plunge; and the 
very thought of getting up before an audi- 
ence without their notes fills them with 
panic. A fine solo, sung without notes, 
directly from the heart of the singer, will 
have a much better chance of reaching the 
hearts of the worshippers than will the 
same number with the singer’s eyes cen- 
tered on the printed page. 

The minister’s sermon is intended to be 
of immediate and permanent benefit to all 
who listen. The choir’s offerings should 
work toward the same end; and they will 
if, as hinted above, the music is carefully 
selected, thoroughly studied as to its spirit 
and meaning, presented with clear enun- 
ciation, and if it be not too long. 


The “Special” Anthem 


T SOMETIMES HAPPENS that a 

choir is requested to sing an anthem 
based on some special theme which the 
minister intends to present in his sermon. 
This is rather unfair to the singers, unless 
ample notice is given, except in the case 
of a practically professional quartet, able 
to sing at sight. Even then, music “at 
sight” is not apt to be very convincing. It 
takes familiarity to assure a feeling for 
the spirit of the work. The minister has 
his “barrel” from which he can draw a 
sermon ready to his hand, but the choir 
must prepare its offerings carefully. Ex- 
cept at Christmas time, Easter or national 
days, there does not seem to be much 
reason for any attempt to make the anthem 
fit any particular sermon. The preacher 
brings one message, the choir may quite 
appropriately bring another. Two spiritual 
messages at one service should not be too 
much for any congregation. 

The minister has a practically inexhaust- 
ible store of subjects for his sermons; but 


Evils of Unification 
By Edwin H. Lemare 


“The outstanding difference between an 
organ and an orchestra is in the funda- 
mental diapason (or so-called ‘“‘cathedral’”’) 
tone, found in no other instrument or com- 
bination of instruments. To obtain this 
nobility of pure organ tone it is necessary 
first to have properly “spaced” and 
individually “voiced” diapasons—suitably 
“scaled” and on not too heavy a wind pres- 
sure. 

“Tt is essential that the pedal organ be 
first considered, with its independent ma- 
jestic 32-foot and 16-foot open wood tones 
(running throughout the pedal compass), 
produced by large-scale, full-toned, more 
or less “square,” thick-timbered pipes. 
(N. B. Even in small two or three-manual 
instruments, I often advocate a large-scale 
stopped bourdon, 32-foot—at least down to 
GGGG). To which, of course, may be 


added other open pipes of heavy metal; 
plus, of course, one or two independent 
softer stops (wood or metal) and, perhaps, 
some additional soft 16-foot stops “bor- 
rowed” from the manual. We then have 
a real tonal foundation upon which to build 
the remainder of the instrument. © 


Erroneous Economy 


ITHOUT a proportionate pedal 

foundation no instrument is worthy. 
For example: In a large organ recently 
installed in a beautiful edifice in the West, 
there are 136 stops (including “traps” and 
excluding couplers), but only a little over 
4,000 pipes; out of which there are a 
meager 256 independent pipes allotted to 
presumably a great pedal organ of twenty- 
eight stops! In other words, there are only 
about five independent pedal foundation 


high 


no choir need be at a loss for messages ot 
gracious character. In times of distress the 
singers may bring a message of trust an] 
faith by singing J will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills or The Lord is my Shepherd 
or Behold He that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep. In times of doubt 
or uncertainty, it surely would not be out 
of place for the choir or soloist to assist 
the minister by reminding the assembled 
worshippers that The Lord is mindful of 
His own, or cheering them by exaltingly 
singing Fear not, O Land. 

Do not leave all the responsibility on 
the shoulders of the minister. If there is 
apparently too much indifference on the 
part of the congregation, let them hear 
the message of St. Paul sent to the Ro- 
mans. Sing It is high time to awake out 
of sleep or God so loved the world, or 
Hearken unto the voice of my calling. A 
call to repentance might be very effective, 
if the choir sang Turn Thy face from my 
sins or Seek ye the Lord while He may 
be found. 

Who knows but that the financial re- 
sponse might be more generous if the ap- 
peal were made musically with Charge 
them that are rich or He that soweth little 
reapeth little. By a heartfelt singing of 
Praise the Lord, O my Soul or Be Glad 
and Rejoice or O be joyful all ye lands, 
the choir’s joyous outpouring might easily 
awake in the breasts of the worshippers an 
exaltation and spirit of praise equal to any 
spoken word, however eloquent. 

Preaching is expected to bring messages 
of consolation, hope, thankfulness and the 
peace that “the world cannot give nor take 
away.” The singing should do no less; and 
if singers, choristers or soloists fail to set 
standards for themselves, if they 
merely sing anthems, solos and duets as 
musical “stunts,’ or as features on a pro- 
gram, they are falling short of their real 
mission and are ignoring golden oppor- 
tunities. 


stops to support an enormous preponder- 
ance of the manual stops. 

“Ts it, therefore, any wonder, I ask my 
readers, that I speak of the evils of unifica- 
tion? Doubtless this organ was designed 
by an inexperienced organist whose sole 
knowledge of organ building may have 
been gained from those builders who adopt 
the unified system, and who, like the or- 
ganist, may not have become acquainted 
with the necessities for advanced organ 


playing.” 


The first organ to have a balanced 
swell pedal, now considered so 
necessary, was the mammoth organ 
of Boston Music Hall, built in 1863, 
by Walcker, of Germany. 


THE ETUDE 
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- The New Electric Organ and Some of Its Possibilities 


¥ By Harry Patterson Hopkins 


Both curiosity and interest have been 
shown, by laymen and professionals, in the 
new “pipeless’ pipe organ. And its re- 

sources have been not so greatly disap- 
pointing as was at first expected when the 
writer began investigation. 

First of all, the organist accustomed to 
the usual pneumatic or electric action con- 
trolling great numbers of regimented pipes, 
will find some entirely new problems in 
_ mastering the possibilities of this new mu- 
sical development. A new technic must be 
~ acquired. 

The manuals, the action, and the pedals 
are found to be in precisely the same rela- 
tion as on any standard organ. Where tab- 
lets or stops are ordinarily found, however, 
there are pretty little drawbars, which gov- 
ern the tone and help to produce variety of 
' color. These drawbars not only control 
if, mechanisms with individuality of timbre; 
Py they also may be pulled out to any distance 


the player may wish, with the result that, 
_ while the tone color remains the same, the 
% volume of tone increases according to the 
i distance the drawbar is drawn out. The 
_ use of these in groups produces the same 
combination effects as on the usual pipe 
organ. 
% As to the tones, some of them are very 
beautiful. All of the flute family maintain 
a splendid quality. The diapasons are solid 
and good; the clarinet and horn are about 


as good, in imitation, as the average organ. 
Many of the effects are entirely different 
from either the regulation organ or the 
orchestra. They are creations quite original 
in themselves. 


The amplification of the music, of course, 
comes from radiolike tubes enclosed in a 
nearby cabinet, instead of from the pipes 
of the familiar organ. There is a perfect 
tremolo—a master tremolo; and there is 
one expression shade—which is also a mas- 
ter shade. Both of these act satisfactorily. 


One of the most noticed peculiarities is 
the absence of couplers; but on this instru- 
ment there is no need of couplers. On the 
usual pipe organ they are required for the 
sake of power and variety; but here the 
same ends are reached by different means. 
In the matter of setting up combinations 
for instantaneous use, a small row of keys 
(reversed in color) is placed at the end 
of each manual for this purpose. 


A rather large number of organists have 
installed these instruments as adjuncts to 
their regulation pipe organs. Their con- 
soles are attractive; they are economical 
in operation; there is novelty in their study 
and operation; they are almost streamlike 
in their set up; and they doubtless have 
come to stay, at least till displaced by 
something surpassing them in manipula- 
tion and resources. 


The Hymn and the Chorale 
By Rev. Carl F. Heyl 


J) LASSIFYING church music into 
( ) chorales and hymn tunes, we find 
the chorales according with the rules 
of strict four-part writing, with the addi- 
tional limitation that each accented beat 
must have a different harmony. The hymn 
tune, also usually written in four-part har- 
mony, is bound by less strict rules; espe- 
cially is it not compelled to change 
harmony on every accented beat, but may 
retain the same harmony for an entire 
measure or more. 

Hence the chorale melody will be 
stronger, more stately and dignified, slower 
in tempo, weightier in content; also some- 
what heavy, if not sung and played with 
understanding. The hymn tune will be more 


graceful, livelier in time, not so rich and 
dignified, tending to become too light for 
its purpose; but also more popular, often 
more appealing and effective, especially 
with audiences of low musical culture. 

To illustrate, the Long Meter Doxology 
belongs to the chorale type. Even the man 
without much musical knowledge recog- 
nizes in this grand old tune the qualities 
cited above. To illustrate the hymn tune, 
recall the melody associated with the 
words, “Break Thou the bread of life.” 
Note the retention of the same harmony 
through practically three full measures, 
and the resulting comparative lightness and 
grace imparted to the melody. 

—The Christian World 


A Cappella a la Nature 


7 By Albert Cotsworth 


tion of “Hymn Playing,’ the author 
m gives this so very picturesque repro- 
duction of an art, alas, now too seldom 
indulged : 

“It may be trite, or it may be news to 
recite that a congregation follows the or- 

_ gan, if there is one. 
_ “Naturally the very best congregational 
singing in the world is where there is no 
instrument, and people, thrown upon them- 
selves by their needs, forget all else but 


I: The Diapason, and under the cap- 


-—Plunket Greene. 


L, 1937 


their wholesome joy in this act of worship. 

“As a boy I knew a lot of this. Perhaps 
I kenned the rhythm they used when sway- 
ing to the tunes they sang. In rapture, with 
raised heads and wide-opened mouths, they 
sang and swung to Shining Shore, Dundee 
and Park Street, or the gloom of Olmutz, 
Shawnee or sweet Dennis and Manoah. 
Rhythm was the whole thing at such times. 
People felt it in their spirits and told it 
with their voices and bodies, and these 
carried all before them.” 


Enjoying Music at First Hand 


‘ “We have got to persuade the tired clerk to take his feet off the chimney- 
| piece, turnoff the loudspeaker, and go and see for himself what a Schubert 
octet looks like in the flesh. If I had a say in our general policy (of concert- 
giving) I should tell him to keep his pipe alight when he came. I should allow 
-—- smoking wherever it was permitted by the authorities. Tobacco is our great- 
> est rival. It and our pestiential climate are responsible for three-quarters of 
our desertions. It would gain us 100 clients for one that we should loose.” 


HARMONY 


Is Your Next Step 


Towards Pre-eminence in Music 


A practical knowledge of Harmony—the Grammar of Music—will im- 
measurably widen your musical horizon. It will open up many new and 
bigger opportunities to you—a higher standing and recogmtion, and 
greatly increased financial returns from your work. 


Musical authorities and representative musical publications emphasize 
the necessity of a knowledge of Harmony in an adequate musical education. 


Thousands of musicians and teachers have found the University Exten- 
sion Conservatory Course in Harmony to be a real and highly profitable 
investment. The course has been prepared by authorities of world-wide 
recognition—Mr. Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Protheroe—and is 
given under the personal direction of highly qualified experts. 


Each lesson is clear, thorough and correct; 


not the mere mechanical 


application of rules, but an interesting, intelligent and thoroughly practical 


method. A written examination on each lesson, 


in addition to ample 


original work throughout the course, will develop your knowledge and 
firmly fix the important principles in your mind. 


Qualify for Higher Positions in Music 


If you feel that you have gone as far as your present musical training 
will take you; if you are ambitious to make further progress, enjoy greater 
recognition, and increasing financial returns, then you owe it to yourself 
to find out what this great Musical Organization has to offer you. At a 
very small cost and with no interference with your regular work, you can 
quickly and easily qualify for higher and more profitable positions in the 


musical world. Our amazingly “simple and easy 


Extension Method of 


teaching the higher branches. of music has stood the test of 25 successful 
years and has made enthusiastic friends all over the world. 


Send for Free Sample Lessons 


We want you to know how interesting and valuable the training of the 
University Extension Conservatory will be to you. We want you to be 
the judge—without any risk or obligation whatever on your part. 


Return the Coupon and we will send you a number of sample assign- 
ments of any of the Conservatory Courses in which you are interested, 


for your examination—ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


These Sample Assignments will prove to you why University Extension 
Conservatory Courses have gained and held such a high place in the 
Musical world, and have meant so much in real money and recognition 
to so many ambitious musicians. Send for them today. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


1525 E. 53rd Street, Dept. A-84 


Chicago, III. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-84 


1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I have marked 


with an X below. 
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MRS. H. H. BEACH 


—A Bit of Cairo (24030) 4...... $0.50 
—Fantasia Fugata (18654) 8..... 75 
—Heartsease (18437) 6.......... .25 
—Scherzino (25530) 6..........-. 35 


FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
—The French Clock (23566) 3... .25 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


—Adoration (22585) 6........... .60 
—Macarade (26087) 6.......... -50 
CECIL BURLEIGH 

mE (ISIS2) Sicex. Soren aa 35 
—Wing Foo (18528) 3.......... .30 


CHAS. W. CADMAN 


—From the Land of Poppies 
(25G0TT 25: cca eee 50 
—To a Comedian (30154) 6.... .40 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
—Black Swans at Fontainebleau 
F26036) 03:0. Mees eee 40 


CLAUDE A. DEBUSSY 
—Page d'Album (Album Leaf) 


FIESTA) 42 oe ete 50 
REGINALD DE KOVEN 
—Down the Bayou (30551) 4..... 50 
FRANCESCO B. DE LEONE 
—Forest Flowers (25604) 4....... -40 
FAY FOSTER 
—Etude de Concert (Chromatic 

Staccato Etude) (14244) 7..... 50 
RUDOLF FRIML 
—Moon Dawn (18737) 4.......... 50 
—Valse Christine (18738) 4...... 40 
RUDOLF GANZ 
—The Imps’ Dance (26170) 3..... -40 
—Sunday Morning in the Moun- 

Pains (G2GU7U) as ones reve emer 30 
DAVID W. GUION 
—Valse Serenade (25454) 5...... 75 


—Waltz of Sorrow (19507) 5 


HENRY HADLEY 
—Bonbons (25879) 4..........56 .60 


HOWARD HANSON 
—March Carillon (Op. 19, No. 2) 
423056)) Bids cucatcioew watson vintnle sini 


EDOUARD HESSELBERG 
—Ocean Murmurs (23861) 8...... $0.75 
—Russian Rhapsody (23860) 7.... .90 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
—Nocturne (Complaint) (18694) 


LEON JESSEL 
—Playing Soldiers (23653) 4...... 50 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 
—A Juggler in Normandy (25753) 
AV a cscieelnteisee sie neta sie oc/ tale fe aiace 35 


THURLOW LIEURANCE 


—American Indian Rhapsody 


(Orem), \(15322) s8iten, cee -90 
—By the Waters of Minnetonka 

(Concert Ed.) (22912) 6....... .60 
MANA-ZUCCA 


—Fantaisie-Rhapsodique (Op. 97) 
(24258)'6 niece See ene 75 


H. ALEX. MATTHEWS 
—The Brooklet (15163) 4......... -40 


ETHELBERT NEVIN 
R .60 


ISIDOR PHILIPP 
—Love Song (Cheyenne Indians) 
(25895) 4) /o... cceitin's afeteeaiere’s .30 


ED. POLDINI 
—Exaltation (Op. 110, No. II) 
(24240) 52 oa conis.. adherence aietmierete= 30 


JAMES H. ROGERS 
—Ducks in the Pond (23751) 4/2 .40 
—Giants (Op. 50, No. 2) (3898) 3. .35 


W. C. E. SEEBOECK 
—Minuet a |'Antico (30216) 5...R .40 


CHAS. GILBERT SPROSS 
—A Country Dance (30563) 3!/2.. .40 


—Swaying Willows (30564) 4.... .40 
LILY STRICKLAND 
—Gondolina (26175) 3......-..... 35 


JOHN W. THOMPSON 
—In a Moonlit Garden (26055) 


Bo vec daa s deat ees te 30 
PAUL WACHS 
—Shower of Stars (4251) 5...... -50 


(The number in parentheses is the Catalog No., the other figure is the Grade) 


Teachers may order any of the above listed PIANO SOLOS with examina- 


tion privileges applying. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doe. » 


Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 

and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 

Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions as to 
the relative qualities of various makes of instruments. 


Q. Recently I purchased a pipe organ hav- 
ing two manuals and pedals, bearing the name 
STANDARD—Peloubet, Pelton & Oo., N. Y. 
I am curious as to the age of the instrument 
and the original cost ?—F. P. W. 


A. So far as we know the builders of your 
organ are no longer in business and we have 
no information in reference to the instrument. 
If any of our readers furnish us with the 
information we shall be glad to advise you. 


Q. I have secured two reed organs; and, 
by blowing out the dust and putting sand in 
one set of reeds, I have been able to tone them 
alike, and to combine them as one instru- 
ment. Will you tell me how to attach pedals 
to pull down the keys or open the reeds? I am 
only thirteen years of age and have done all 
the work myself.—W. W. W. 


A. We are informed that the results you 
wish to secure will have to be accomplished 
with tubular pneumatic action and cannot be 
done with tracker or mechanical action. You 
might communicate with the makers of your 
organs for information, if they are still en- 
gaged in the manufacture of instruments. 


Q. On a large Kimball Organ there ap- 
pears a row of stops designated as “Adjust- 
ment No. 1” and so forth up to No. 9. Will 
you please advise me what controls them, 
and in turn what they control?—A. M. 

- The stops marked “Adjuster” probably 
control the setting of pistons of the same 
numbers. Try setting the combinations as fol- 
lows: (1) Set stops you wish to be included 
on a certain piston; (2) hold in adjuster of 
the same number; (3) push in piston of like 
number; (4) release piston; (5) release ad- 
juster. If this operation does not accomplish 
the setting of the combination on the piston, 
we suggest your writing to the builders of 
the organ, W. W. Kimball Company, Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, Illinois, asking for information. 


I am director of a volunteer junior 
choir of thirty-five voices. Hight of them can- 
not carry a tune. Would you place these chil- 
dren in the soprano section? Just where in 
that_ section would you place them? Do you 
think the following a good rule? “A member 
who has three successive absences is automati- 
cally dropped from the membership roll.” What 
should be the requirements for readmission? 
The choir members wear white surplices. How 
long should they be? Suggest some easy, but 
beautiful Easter Cantatas for two part Junior 
choir. What are some collections of two part 
Junior choir Anthems? Give some suggestions 
of sacred music for a large chorus of chil- 
dren, in octavo form—two part and three part 
choruses. How do you enunciate the following 
words in choral singing? Should the “r’s” be 
trilled?—Israel, Hallelujah, glad, Amen, God, 
Adoration, everlasting, stand. What is the 
correct way for humming? Should breath be 
taken through nose or mouth? On what vowel 
or consonant should_the final syllables of 
steeples and temples be held? Enclosed is an 
excerpt from Built on the Rock by Lindeman. 
How do you suggest getting the bell effect? 
How can the word bells be held for from 
three to nine beats? On what syllable? Is it 
well to hum on the “n” in ing? —BH, A. O. 

If you must include children who abso- 
lutely cannot learn to carry a tune, place them 
as far from the audience as possible. They are 
more likely to learn the soprano part than 
some other part. It is unfortunate if they 
must be retained. We suggest the insertion of 
“unexcused” before the word ‘absences.’ The 
requirements for readmission will depend on 
the reason for absence. The length of the sur- 
plices will depend on local preference. For Easter 
Cantatas we suggest The Dawn, by Baines and 
Immortality, Stults. For two part junior choir 
anthem collections you might examine ‘All 
Hail,” edited by Wilson ; “Junior Choir Collec- 
tion,” Bixby and Bliss ; “Aeolian Collection” of 
anthems, by Lutkin. We are having sent to you 
a catalog of music for large children’s chorus. 
We suggest the following pronunciation of 
the words you list: Iz-rah-el; Hal-lee-loo-yah 
—the first ‘‘a’” as in sad; glad—‘a”’ as in 
had; Ah-mehn ; Gahd—we have seen the sug- 
gestion Gawd but we prefer the “ah” sound; 
Ad-oh-ray-shun—‘‘ad” as in Adam; ehv-ur- 
last-ing—‘‘a” as in mad; stand—‘“a” as in 
sad. “The Art of a Cappella Singing” by 
Smallman and Wilcox suggests the “r” treat- 
ment as follows: “When r is followed by the 
vowel it may be rolled. When yr is at the 
beginning of a word, it is rolled with great 
strength. If it is in the middle of the word, 
it has less strength, and if it is at the end 
of the word it is eliminated almost entirely. 
This must be observed in such words as 
father, mother, teacher.” Humming is oro- 
duced with separated teeth and closed lips, 
with a feeling of resonant vibration. Sometimes 
composers specify open lips—with the sound 
of “uh.” Coward’s “Choral Technique and In- 
terpretation” says in reference to breath— 
“Whenever possible inhale through the nose, 
but in singing take breath subconsciously ; or 
in other words, do not take breath, let breath 
take you. If the singer is unconscious, say, 
in a quick passage, of how his breath supply 


is replenished—whether through the mouth, 
or nose, or both—he will not be far wrong.” 
Sustain the words “steeples” and ‘‘temples” 
on the final vowel sound—making it “uh.” 
The consonants in the passage you quote are 
all of the resonant type, and therefore per- 
mit of tone being sustained on the consonant. 
Strike the words sforzando, and proceed im- 
mediately to the consonants (sung nasally) 
for sustaining the tone. Sustain the word 
bells on the resonant consonant “1” adding 
the ‘‘s” at the very end of the word. Sustain 
“ing”? on the nasal ‘ng’ consonant sound. 


Q. Will you kindly advise me where I can 
secure information about the new organ in- 
vented recently, which sounds like a pipe 
organ, but has no pipes or bellows, and the 
tone comes entirely from electric wires? Has 
it been perfected enough to be on the market? 
Do you think it will be practical for churen 
use? Is there any demand for real old musiv 
of sixty-five to eighty years ago? Are there 
any old music collectors? I have some very 
old music and would like to sell it if pos- 
sible-—C. L. 8. 

A. Several instruments have been devel- 
oped in an effort to reproduce organ tone 
without pipes. We are sending you by mail, 
the name of the most popular of these in- 
struments. The selection of an organ is very 
largely a matter of taste so far as tone is 
concerned, and we would advise your hearing 
one of the instruments so that you may have 
an opportunity to judge as to its use for 
church services. The use of pipes gives a cer- 
tain effect, which many persons feel cannot 
be exactly reproduced in an instrument in 
which the same effect is attempted through 
other means. The compass of the pedal-board 
of the instrument is limited to two octaves. 
We have no knowledge of any demand for 
your old music, unless it includes old music 
by Foster, in which case we suggest that you 
communicate with Josiah K. Lilly (Foster 
Hall, Indianapolis, Indiana), who is_inter- 
ested in securing first editions of Foster’s 
music. 


Q. We have a new two manual organ con- 
taining stops named on enclosed list. What 
stops should be wsed for children’s voices— 
first, for boys ranging from nine to fifteen 
ycars—about fifteen voices; and second for 
girls’ voices of similar age and number. What 
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stops would you advise for organ selections? — 


I find stops suggested are not all included in 
this organ. What stops should be used te 
accompany a Mass sung by a choir of sixteen 
adult mized voices? What stops should be 
uscd to accompany a soprano solo? A male 
voice ?—L. B. M. 

A. For your children’s voices (boys or 
girls) we suggest : 

Great—Dulciana, Melodia and Flute Har- 


monic 
Swell—Stopped Diapason, Salicional (Flute 
4’ ad lib.) 

Pedal—Bourdon or Lieblich Gedeckt, or both 

Couplers—Swell to Great, Swell to Pedal 

and Great to Pedal 

The stops to be used for organ selections 
depend on the character of the piece selected. 
Some substitute stops you might use include 
Salicional instead of soft Gamba; 
Diapason or Melodia in place of Flute 8’; 
Aeoline or Dulciana instead of Dolce and Oboe 
in place of English Horn or Orchestral Oboe. 
For the English Horn or Orchestral Oboe you 
might add Salicional and Aeoline to the_sug- 
gested Oboe. You do not state kind of Mass 
to be accompanied. If plainsong, sung in uni- 
son, you might use the same stops suggested 
for your children’s voices. The accompaniment 
to Plainsong should be light and bright in 
character, and if the Melodia ‘‘thickens” it too 
much it can be omitted. The Pedal should be 
used very sparingly. The stops to be used for 
accompanying a soprano solo or a male voice 
depend on amount of tone required, character 
of passage and so forth. 

Q. Our church organ is a two manual reed 
instrument with pedal-board. I find in giving 
out hymns that the registration I use (Full 
Pedal, Full Great, Octave coupler and Great 
to Pedal) is loud and harsh. Is it advisable to 
use Swell Flute 4’, Salicional 8’ and Celeste 
8’ with Pedal Dulciana 16’ and Swell to Pedal, 
for this purpose? I play a fifteen minute quiet 
hymn request program preceding the evening 
service, Is it too tiresome to use the Tremolo 
throughout? We would like to get @ set 0 
chimes. Will it be possible or practical wit 
our small organ?—J. 8. T. ; 

A. The Clarinet 16’ and Trumpet contribute 
to the harsh effect you notice. Try omitting 
the Clarinet and if the result is still unsatis- 
factory omit Trumpet also. For giving out the 
hymns you might add Great Dulciana, Great to 
Pedal and Swell to Great to the combination 
you mention, adding Great Diapason, Octave 
coupler and Pedal Bourdon and opening Swell 
pedal when accompanying congregational sing- 
ing (add Oboe and Trumpet ad lib.). We sug- 
gest that you play the quiet hymns you mention 
in various ways and do not use Tremolo con- 
tinuously. We are advised that “all electric 
chimes” can be attached to your instrument, 
and we suggest your communicating with the 
builders of the organ, at Brattleboro, Vermont, 
in reference to the matter. 
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(Continued from Page 233) 


difference except by the diversity in artistic 
ability, idealism, and untiring zeal of the 
directors? Musical talent is very much the 
same the country over. Great singers, play- 
ers and conductors have been born in 
Texas, just as in New York. A fine or- 
chestra, band or chorus can be developed 
in a Kansas plains town as well as in one 
of our great metropolitan centers. All that 
are necessary are proper facilities and 
capable instruction and leadership. 

Some of our most famous orchestras had 
their early inception as small groups gath- 
ered together mainly for mutual enjoyment 
to be derived from the study and per- 
formance of good orchestral music. The 
Germania Musical Society was the fore- 
runner of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and consisted of but twenty players. The 
New York Philharmonic and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestras also resulted from years 
evolution—having their inception 


classes were started on saxettes and fid- 
dlettes and, after a few months,. were 
transferred to band and orchestral instru- 
ments. 

t the end of the first year he had a well 
balanced orchestra of thirty and a band of 
fifty. As the organizations grew, he came 
to realize the need of a harp. It was de- 
cided first to rent one. He secured a com- 
prehensive instruction book, took several 
lessons from a fine teacher in Chicago, se- 
lected a half dozen promising piano stu- 
dents and organized a harp class. After a 
few months he had several students capable 
of playing the harp for the band and or- 
chestra concerts. When the importance of 
the instrument was fully realized a club 
provided a fund with which to purchase 
the instrument. 

At the end of four years this director 
had a well balanced orchestra of eighty-five 
performers. It was of real symphonic pro- 
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badly ‘trained band and no orchestra. Not 
being a teacher of violin, he induced the 
school board to engage a vocal supervisor 
who could also teach violin and viola. He, 
himself, could teach violoncello and bass 
and classes were soon organized in violin, 


Sewing Cards 


By Gladys M. Stein 


EMBROIDERING music designs on paper is 
a fascinating game for the younger pupils. 


our mayors, aldermen, senators, school su- 
perintendents, bank presidents, manufac- 
turers; and they will be helpful in pro- 
moting more and better civic music, be- 
cause they will have developed a true ap- 
preciation of its cultural value through 
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“My language is understood all over the world.”—Haydn. 
PRIL, 1937 


THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE EruveE to make this department a “Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Phrasing in Violin Playing 


ment, the violin is still primarily an 

instrument of melody and song. Con- 
sequently one of its main problems remains 
largely unchanged: the problem of giving 
the melody artistic life. Throughout his 
struggle to master the technical points of 
violin playing, the student is apt to neglect 
this side of his art; and although he hears 
often enough the terms “phrasing,” “nu- 
ance,” “rhythm,” and so on, it is doubtful 
whether they convey anything very definite. 
A brief and, as far as possible, simplified 
treatment of the subject may help some- 
what to dispel the vagueness of the words. 

The question of what really is a phrase— 
however important to our discussion—can- 
not be treated here at any length. Let it 
suffice to say that the student should know 
that a melody consists of phrases; that a 
phrase is the smallest form of musical 
idea having a certain amount of complete- 
ness in itself; that it is a melody sentence, 
the smallest combination of tones that make 
sense, so to speak—much like the gram- 
matical sentence. Its length varies; but it 
always possessses the one quality that it 
cannot be shortened by a single tone with- 
out becoming incomplete—musical non- 
sense. Furthermore, the student should 
learn to segregate the phrases. Even the 
pupil without a teacher may be able to do 
this if, by experimenting with simpler mel- 
odies, he learns to play the theme (or 
melody) through slowly, listening for and 
stopping at each tone that seems to com- 
plete an independent melodic line. 

As a matter of fact, the real difficulty 
to the student is unfortunately not so much 
the task of recognizing the phrases as the 
ability to reproduce and connect them ar- 
tistically on his instrument. He might well 
be able to appreciate the exquisite phrasing 
of an Elman without the slightest improve- 
ment to his own manner of playing. The 
latter can be improved only through con- 
stant analysis, patience, and, it goes with- 
out saying, good teaching. 

A few words must be said about the 
nature of the phrase. The student exam- 
ining such a fragment of melody is at first 
likely to be struck by the tonal relatien- 
ships; that means, the varying-of pitch; 
or the rise, fall, and repetition of tones; 
in a word, the harmony, whether in simul- 
taneously sounded or broken chords. In 
the following case, for instance, 


Ex.1 
SSS 

oS —— Se 

there is a rising succession of tones, with 


“— 

a climax in the higher D, concluding the 
phrase. The group seems to constitute a 
phrase merely because of the tonal, or 
harmonic, relationship of the tones. This 
relationship, the rise and fall of the melody, 
is of the greatest importance to the lis- 
tener, to whom it is the melody proper. 

The performer, on the other hand, is 
just as much concerned with the motion 
of the tones, the progress in time, that is, 
with rhythm. To him tonal relationships 
are inseparable from rhythm, the one im- 
possible without the other; for which study 
much help may be had from an excellent 
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work, “The Nature of Music,” by Julius 
Klauser. There is a prevailing habit among 
younger students to divide the work of 
mastering a composition into the two dis- 
tinct parts of getting the notes and getting 
the time, of which the former generally 
receives the most attention. The extent to 
which this is carried may be illustrated by 
a student who, questioned by the writer, 
confessed that he “never bothered with the 
time until he ‘had’ the notes, and never 
tried to ‘get’ the rhythm until he ‘had’ the 
time.” Such lack of musical understanding 
is unforgivable. 


The Underlying Pattern 

HYTHM IS THE underlying pattern 

of the movement of the melody, con- 
sequently of the phrase, and can naturally 
be separated neither from notes nor from 
time. The student should readily see that 
a study of rhythm becomes the starting 
point for his effort to improve his phrasing. 

Rhythm is generally defined as a suc- 
cession of strong and weak beats (pulsa- 
tion) occurring continuously in regular 
groups or clusters. However, due to the 
familiarity of the average student with the 
term accent, it would serve our practical 
purposes better to call it simply a succes- 
sion of accents, with no tone actually un- 
accented. That means, we supplant the 
word tone with the word accent. The ad- 
vantages of this are obvious. 

Every single tone in the rhythmic figure 
becomes important. The student will stop 
looking at an accented tone as a solitary 
phenomenon. He will learn to regard it 
as an accent balanced against lighter ac- 
cents, the lighter being just as important 
as the heavier. Just as one tone in the 
melody naturally follows the preceding one, 
so must one accent be set against the back- 
ground of those that went before. Instead 
of thinking of rhythm as a string of level 
monotonous notes, with accents thrown in 
here and there, the student thus should 
see rhythm as a structure of accents— 
which is its true nature. 

To become familiar with this concep- 
tion of rhythm, the student should first 
focus his attention on the most elementary 
units, the simple groups of tones played 
in one beat. Both the Kayser and the 
Kreutzer “Etudes” contain exercises ad- 
mirably suited for this purpose, each being 
made up exclusively of one type of group 
(Kayser, No. 26; Kreutzer, Nos. 5, 6, 2); 
No. 8 may be played as groups of six. 


The triplet (study Kreutzer, No. 5) is’ 


the group with the most decided building 
of accents. The first tone played is the 
strongest accent. In the next, accent be- 
comes lighter. The third accent becomes 
stronger again, introducing the first, 
strongest accent in the next group—and 
so on, all through the exercise. It is im- 
perative to work so slowly that the rela- 
tionship of the three accents in each triplet 
can be carefully exaggerated. 

The other groups are executed in very 
much the same fashion. The group of four 
Ex. 2 


é 1 2 3 4 n 2 . 4 


A. Bolgen 


has one, the heaviest accent, followed by 
two, a lighter accent, three, the least ac- 
cented tone, and four, the heavier accent, 
which leads into the next group. 

A group of six notes to a beat may be 
played in three ways. 


Ex.3 


eet La 


Of these, the most natural and genuinely - 


rhythmic one is undoubtedly to make ac- 
cent one rather heavy, with two and three 
becoming lighter, accent four by far the 
lightest, and five and six growing gradu- 
ally stronger into the next group. By mak- 
ing accent four nearly as heavy as accent 
one, a double triplet effect is secured, which 
in many instances is quite appropriate. The 
third way of executing the group is gen- 
erally used in music of different time- 
values (three-eight, six-eight, and twelve- 
eight) but it may also be applied here. 
Accent one is, of course, heavy, accent two 
lighter, three a little heavier, four lighter, 
five heavier, six lighter. 

It is out of the question here to analyze 
every possible elementary or composite 
rhythmic group. As for the latter, the 
student might make it a general rule that 
the slower parts are most important, and 
consequently are given heavier accents. 


Ex.4 
Rep aT AS: 
1-2) Ga wip ateg, oie eae 


2 ; 23 4 

In this example the accents in the triplets 
are all heavier than in the groups of four, 
in which accents one and four are about 
equally strong. But, otherwise, the student 
will do well if he keeps in mind the one 
fact that each tone is thought of in contrast 
to the preceding one; each group intro- 
duced by the last tone in the previous 
group, being thus connected with it, instead 
of cut off by a sudden, unexpected accent. 

Having mastered these points in “slow 
motion,” he can gradually gain in rapidity, 
at the same time eliminating all roughness, 
jerkiness, and inexactness. The change in 
volume from heavy to light accent must 
become smooth, unlabored. Any suggestion 
of exaggeration must disappear; the dif- 
ferent steps must become almost imper- 
ceptible; all sharp edges must be rounded 
and polished, so to speak. In a word, the 
accenting (rhythm) ought to become a 
matter of feeling rather than of conscious 
effort. Above all, it is important that these 
smaller units do not overshadow or inter- 
fere with the rhythm of the phrase as a 
whole. The phrase is, after all, our main 
concern. 

Except for practical purposes, one can- 
not, of course, very well divide rhythm in 
elementary units and phrase rhythm, as is 
done here; and as soon as possible the 
student certainly should forget about the 
former, provided he retains his newly ac- 
quired feeling of progress from accent to 
accent and group to group, which is now 
to be applied on the broader development 
of the phrase. 


Balancing the Phrase 

VERY PHRASE has a definite rhyth- 

mic structure, and while we still think 
of every tone as an accent, balanced against 
others, we can now pay some special at- 
tention to the main accents, the main tones 
around which the phrase is built, the repose 
tones of rhythm. The number of these 
varies, but it is nevertheless interesting to 
note that in most simple melodies two of 
them are often heavier than the others, one 
in the beginning and one in the last part 
of each phrase. They give the perfect bal- 
ance which is natural to the pure melody. 
As an example we might mention the short 
opening phrase in Schumann’s ever-popular 
Tré&umerei. 


Ex.5 


One can easily see that the two marked 
accents are by far the most important ones ; 
the rest of the tones serve in a way as a 
link to tie them together. Analyzing the 
remainder of the melody, one finds two 
main accents, or “repose” tones, recurring 
in almost every phrase, whether short or 
long, and balanced in very much the same 
manner. It is this perfect rhythmic balance 
that gives to this melody the wonderful 
soothing quality that not even eight decades 
of persistent amateur performers have man- 
aged to efface. 


Since there are no absolute rules for the 
length or construction of phrases, it would 
naturally be folly to try to determine a 
fixed sequence of main accents. All phrases 
are but fresh ideas from the mind of the 
composer; they are always changing, the 
aim of the composer being to create a liy- 
ing melody, not a series of rhythmic repe- 
‘titions. There may be few or many main 
accents; they may be evenly balanced as 
above, growing heavier, lighter, or both. 
The one thing to impress on the student is 
that they are recurring to a certain extent 
throughout the entire melody. They should 
be kept in mind; they should be dwelt on 
with recognition; the rhythm should hinge 
on them. 


Though heavy, these tones should not 
stand out too sharply, and should only sel- 
dom be played without proper introduction. 

Once and for all, the brainless habit of 
accenting the first note in each measure 
should be eliminated. 


If undue stress has been laid on these 
largely elementary explanations, it is be- 
cause of the rhythmic nature of the phrase. 
Unless one learns to understand and feel 
rhythm “from the inside,” it is hopeless to 
expect an improvement in his manner of 
phrasing. 

(Continued in Next Erupe) 


“Only think of it! There has been no 
change whatever in the violin from _ its 
earliest days, except in the outlines of its 
form, and Guarnerius and Stradivarius 
gave it its shape.”-—EpuArp REMENYVI. 


THE ETUDE 


\ X ) HEN the time arrives for the 

child of a violin teacher to take 

up the study of the instrument it 

seems quite natural to have the parent 
assume the responsibility of the tuition. 

There are some teachers who would not 


al trust their own children’s musical educa- 
tion to anyone but to themselves. The 
- implied inference, of course, is that the 
_ Parent-teacher considers his own methods 


of instruction better than those of other 
teachers. 
Without presuming to discuss the merits 


of the various schools and methods of 


‘teaching, of which there are probably as 
many different kinds as there are teachers, 
‘the writer would present some conditions 
to the parent who is a professional violin 


teacher. 


Careful and impartial investigation will 
show that a very small percentage of aver- 


age children have been taught successfully 
_ by their own parents; though a rather large 
_ percent of those who have achieved fame 
- began with parental instruction in music. 


In the first place, such a child, usually 
taught at any hour most convenient to the 
parent, is distracted by the hustle and bustle 
of the home, and very often by the loud 
talking of other members of the family. 

Then there is the situation of the parent 


coming home from the studio after a day 


of trying, nerve wracking work; perhaps 
he has been struggling all day Pah the 
tiny players in a “baby orchestra.” The 
- home instruction is begun probably after 
dinner, when the lure of the radio, games 
and the movie houses insistantly calls to 


% the young player. The parent, who has 
tried to be patient all day in the studio, 


— 


while listening to poorly prepared lessons 
-and probably disrespectful remarks from 
disinterested youngsters, cannot be so 
sweet tempered with his own child, espe- 
cially at a time when he should be relaxing 
in an easy chair with his favorite maga- 
zine. The result is that both participants 


\in the lesson finish in ill humor and with 


. 


no satisfactory progress to show for their 
efforts. ’ 

Tf the child is enrolled with some other 
teacher for instruction and receives his 
lessons in a studio at regular hours, and 
is made to practice at home when the 
parent teacher is absent, the result will be 
entirely different. It is an actual fact that 


Teaching Your Own Child 
By J. W. Hulff 


a violin student who is not taking lessons 
from his parent receives more help and 
encouragement at home than does one 
whose instruction is in the hands of the 
father or mother. The reason is obvious 
and therefore need not be gone into at this 
time. 


Unfortunately for the average violin 
student there are no days for examination 
and graduation such as he has in the grade 
and grammar schools. Music, to children, 
is usually a “side issue,” and the lessons 
are taken more as a matter of compulsion 
than a real desire and love for music. Often, 
when school lessons necessitate night study 
at home, music lessons are temporarily dis- 
continued. Once this practice is begun, it 
eventually is apt to lead to a permanent 
discontinuance of music study. 


Then may come the time when, for va- 
rious reasons, the young high school student 
wishes to join the school orchestra. Prob- 
ably he wishes to join, not so much for 
the love of music itself, but because he 
hopes to get certain credits in the easiest 
way. Public school orchestra playing with- 
out instruction other than that provided by 
orchestral practice is harmful. The student 
will eventually discover this, probably sub- 
consciously, and discontinue playing with 
the orchestra. His excuse may be that he 
needs more time for recreation, or he may 
advance the banal cry, “The world needs 
listeners as well as performers.” Whatever 
the excuse, he has nothing more to do 
with the production of music. If he lives 
to regret this, as he probably will, the blame 
will be placed on the shoulders of his 
parents for not having insisted, when he 
was younger, that he devote at least one 
hour each day to the study of music. 


Parents should help and encourage their 
children in the study of music in those 
years when the days demand so much of 
them and their offspring. The child does 
not realize what music will mean to him 
in later years. He resents the call that 
brings him in from play to pick up the 
violin to practice scales. In later years 
the gratitude of your child for guidance, 
encouragement and insistence on music 
study will be your priceless remuneration 
and gratifying solace; then your child’s 
days of \“I don’t care’ will be but a 
memory. 


The Parts of a Violin 


Ir Is pouptFuL if the average young 
violinist realizes how many separate parts 
are used in the construction of his favorite 
instrument. And, because there are so many 


- parts, some of them quite small, the violin 
_ should be handled with the greatest care. 


Se Smee 


When one considers the delicacy of con- 
struction, he cannot help being amazed that 
the violin holds together during so many 
years of hard service. 


According to “An Encylcopedia of the 


Violin,” by Bachman, the violin, when the 


top and back each represent an individual 


- >) *  * 


Goodban in The Violinist. 


When Paganini Gave “Free” 

When Paganini gave his concerts at the King’s Theater, he resided in 

' Regent Street Quadrant and practiced always with a mute, so that nobody 
might hear him but those who had paid for the privilege, relates Henry W. 
His laundress, when she brought home his linen, 
_ sent up her humble and modest request that he would be good enough to 
> ‘give her an order for the gallery to hear him play at his next concert. 
: complied readily, and sent down a pass for two, but, when her account was 
eeertied, she was startled to find the price of two admissions deducted from it. 


By Gordon McCorkle 


piece, is composed of sixty-eight separate 
parts, and when the top and back are each 
formed of two pieces, the violin has seventy 
parts. These are: Top, two pieces (some- 
times one); back, two (sometimes one) ; 
ribs, six; inside blocks, six; inside linings, 
twelve; inside bass-bar, one; purfling, 
twenty-four; /finger board, one; neck and 
scroll, one; nut, one; lower nut, one; tail- 
piece, one; loop, one; tailpiece button, one ; 
pegs, four; strings, four; bridge, one; 
sound post, one; a total of seventy. 

How marvelous the combination! 


** * 
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FOR THE PIANIST 


Piano Pieces Whole World Plays 
Modern Piano Pieces 

Light Piano Pieces 

Recital Piano Pieces 


Piano Classics 
Piano Duets 
Dance Music 


Tschaikowsky at Home 
Chopin at Home 
Grieg at Home 


FOR THE VIOLINIST 


Violin Pieces Whole World Plays 
Modern Violin Pieces 
Light Violin Pieces 
Violinist’s Book of Songs.. 
Concert Violin Solos 
Standard Violin Concertos. 
Operatic Violin Pieces. 
Encyclopedia of the Violin. 


in the selection of music collections. 
the most attractive catalogs ever issued of 
standard music for piano, voice, violin, organ 
Every book illus- 
trated, and described, together with its com- 
If you are a teacher, student 
or lover of music, be sure to write us to-day 
(Not sent to Canada 


THIS FREE CATALOG CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF OUR BOOKS 


For Sale at all Music Stoves (Eeconti in Canada and European eourttricsiie or 
sent direct on receipt of marked prices. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 35 W. 32d St., New York 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 
“WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG TODAY! 


This booklet will be of infinite service to you 


A Complete Catalogue 
of the 
APPLETON - CENTURY 
WHOLE WORLD 
MUSIC SERIES 


One of 


MASTER-COMPOSER 
MUSIC SERIES 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Children’s Piano Pieces 
Children’s Songs 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Modern Organ Pieces (Paper) 
Modern Organ Pieces (Cloth) 
Standard Organ Pieces (Paper) 
Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth) 
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American Home Music Album 
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AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


119 West 42nd St., New York 


) Old & New VIOLINS 


“Gemunder Art Violins” 
Bows, Cases, Strings, Expert Repairing 
Est. 1846 Send for Catalog E. 
America’s Famous Violin House 


FRASER-VIOLINS 


Y 
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cASH FOR F" OLDER5 
Expert Repairing and Revoicing 


? Songbird of them all 


CHELSEA FRASER 2025 STARK, SAGINAUMCH. 


Henning Violin 
DEEP - MELLOW - SOULFUL 
For a limited time you car pur- 
chase this high-grade violin, with 
the qualities of the finest, at a price 
far lower than ever asked for such 
an instrument; made possible by 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 


g biped anteed. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
Information 30! Fischer Studio Seattle, Wash. 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


Used and endorsed exclusively by such 


masters as Bauer, 
Lhevinne, 
and play .the new Baldwin. 


Iturbi, 
Hear 
You'll 


Gieseking, 
and scores of others. 


marvel at its tone. 


TODAY’S GREAT PIANO 


BALDWIN PIANOS @® CINCINNATI 


Duets with Father 


By Mildred 


ONE or my happiest childhood experi- 
ences in music came from playing duets 
with my father from the “duet book.” This 
was not a high priced* volume of difficult 
duets, but rather a collection of old selec- 
tions taken from one of those ponderous 
volumes which used to cover our grand- 
mother’s piano. The duets had been re- 
moved from the volume of old-fashioned 
pieces, and placed in a loose leaf cover all 
their own. 

The pieces in the special book were easy 


* 


E. Hickman 


to handle and were fascinating to play be- 
cause my father had learned to play them 
when he was a boy—a boy who had prac- 
ticed with one hand while he ate raisins 
from his pocket with the other. Many are 
the good times we have had playing those 
pieces over and over, and agreeing that we 
had indeed made fine music when we came 
to fine. 

Something like this is often an incentive 
to children to play. Have a duet book for 
them, and play with them. 


2k * 


“Music brings pleasure to probably more people than does any other one of 


the arts.’—Calvin Coolidge. 
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Two Great Musical 
Institutions Combined 


Spend a profitable and enjoyable summer. Benefit 
from the many musical and educational activities 
available in this summer resort city 


THREE SUMMER TERMS 


First Summer Term—May 1|7-June 26 
Major Summer Term—June 28-July 31 
Third Summer Term—August 2-Sept. II 


Courses leading to degrees Bachelor 
and Master of Music and Dramatic Art 


Public School Music, O. E. Robinson; Piano 
Normal Courses, Edgar Brazelton; Special 
Repertoire and Interpretation Classes, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn and Edgar Nelson; Band, 
George De Witt; Voice, Violin, Dramatic 
Art, all Theoretical Courses under the direc- 
tion of expert teachers. 


SERIES OF SUMMER ARTIST RECITALS 


NTT 


Institutional Member of the National Association 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD. of Schools of Music 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS Write for Catalog E. T. to JEANNE HOWARD, Registrar. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GrorGE A. WEDGE, Director 


July 12 to August 20, 1937 


Courses in all branches of music: instrumental and 
vocal, theory, music education, and ensemble, for beginning 


and advanced students. Reservations now being received. 


Catalog on request 


New York, N. Y. 


130 Claremont Avenue Room 221A 


A professional school 
in a university environment 


For Free Bulletins Write to 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1830 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN 
__-"=7A77#zZz— 


UNIVERSITY 


e Diller-Quaile 
School of Music 


—Ince.~ 


49 East O1lst Street, Mew Work 


SUMMER SESSION 
FOR 


TEACHERS 


CHILD VOICE TRAINING 


Special Summer Course and Conference 
for Teachers 
August Ist to 15th, 1937 


Write for Prospectus 


LOUISE WEIGESTER SCHOOL 


June 24th thru July 15th 


160 West 73rd Street, New York 
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Advertisements are 


Etude 
{ Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
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The Revised and Enlarged 
DUNNING COURSE of MUSIC STUDY 
(Creative Approach) Mrs. Carrie Louise DuNNiNG, Originator 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, International Dean by appointment of Mrs. Dunning 
Address until June 25, 940 S. E. 68 Ave., Portland, Ore., Then 76 E. 79th St., New York 


Normal Classes for Teachers and Advanced Students announced by the following Normal Teachers: 
MISS ALLIE E. BARCUS MISS ADDA EDDY 
1006 College Ave., Fort Worth, Texas 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean MRS. HAZEL FLETCHER HAWLEY 
New York City—July 5th 125 Main St., Massina 


Other Classes Upon Arrangement New York 
MISS MINNIE COGBILL MRS. LAND GERMAN PHIPPEN 
2727 Richmond, Virginia 3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Texas 
MRS. BEATRICE EIKEL Boulder, Colorado 
WATKINS 


Sherman, Texas MRS. H. R. Tv 
San Francisco, Calif. 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
MRS. JESSIE WOOLFENDE! 


MRS. VIRGINIA RYAN 
76 EB. T9th St., New York City 543 Vinewood Road, Birmingham, Mich. 
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VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Robert Braine 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 


descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 


On the basis of these, the 


writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret 


to say that this is impossible. 


The actual 


violin must be examined. The great 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 


be obtained 
lications.) 


A Left-Handed Violinist. 

S. P.—There is much discussion among violin 
teachers and physicians as to whether a 
strongly left-handed child should be compelled 
to use the bow with a right hand instead of 
the left. Many physicians contend that to com- 
pel a left-handed pupil to use the right hand 
for bowing will lead to difficulties of the 
nervous system, and even to stammering and 
stuttering. For this reason they believe that 
in such cases it is better for the strongly left- 
handed pupil to bow with the left hand. Some 
children seem ambidextrous, using either hand 
with equal facility. In some German schools 
pupils are taught ambitexterity, handling 
tools, playing musical instruments, writing, 
drawing, painting, and so on, with either hand. 
My own experience has been that where a left- 
handed child can use the left hand for bowing, 
without difficulty, that course is the best. For 
a left-handed pupil the sound-post and _ bass- 
bar of the violin must have their positions 
changed, each occupying the other’s position ; 
and the order of the strings must be reversed, 
reading from right to left—G, D, A, EB. One 
difficulty encountered by the left-handed violin 
player is that he cannot play in a large orches- 
tra, where there are a great number of first 
and second violins, because all the violinists 
must bow alike; that is, all the violins must 
play right-handed, so that the bowing will be 
uniform. 


Marchi Violins. 

T. J. B—Joannes Antonius Marchi made 
violins in Bologna (Italy), from 1660 to 1726. 
He was not a famous maker, although he made 
some fair violins. Extended details of his 
career are lacking, as histories of the violin 
give him only a few lines. I can find no quota- 
tions of the prices of his violin, in recent 
eatalogs, but you can no doubt find out by 
consulting dealers in old violins in your city. 
Leading music stores can give you the ad- 
dresses of these dealers. 


Composer of Estrellita. 

H. Y. T.—2strellita is the name of a Mexican 
Serenade, by Manuel Ponce, which has leaped 
into sudden popularity within the last two or 
three years. It has been effectively arranged 
for violin and piano, and makes a pleasing 
concert number. It is about the same difficulty 
as Souvenir by Drdla. 


“Freak” Violins. 

D. R. K.—In regard to your inquiry about 
the recent article in this department, on 
“freak” violins, in which was given the unusual 
substances from which violins have been made, 
such as copper, tin, zine, sheet-iron, glass, 
china, porcelain, all sorts of wood, and one 
even of glue, I note that you are interested, 
from the fact that you conduct a newspaper 
eolumn, in which curios of all kinds are de- 
scribed. The glue violin was exhibited many 
years ago in an Industrial Exposition in Cin- 


from the advertising columns of The Etude and other musical pub- 


cinnati, where I saw it. Where it or the others 
named can be seen at the present time, I can- 
not say. " 

You are more likely to find such ‘freaks” 
in expositions, fairs, museums of all kinds, 
both of the pretentious municipal affairs and 
those of the “dime” variety, especially the 
latter. I did not hear the “glue” fiddle played, 
fortunately, and have no idea what kind of a 
noise (if any) it made. 


Amati Violins. 

C. B.—Nicola Amati was one of the most 
famous violin makers, although his violins are 
surpassed by those of Stradivarius, Guarnerius, 
and some others, He made his violins at 
Cremona (a town in Italy) from 1596 to 1684. 
Several of his relatives also made. very fine 
violins, but Nicola was the star of the family. 
His varnish is unsurpassed, and it is admired 
by every connoisseur. His violins have been 
widely imitated by makers all over the world. 

Amati violins are not so valuable as those 
of Stradivarius or Joseph Gaurnerius. In a 
catalog of a leading American dealer I find 
Nicola Amati violins listed as high as $9,000; 
while Stradivarius violins are listed at 
$25,000. Violins by the same makers often 
differ in price, according to quality and preser- 
vation. The above prices are for Amati and 
Stradivarius violins of the highest quality. 


Selecting a Concerto. 

E. H. T.—In order to give an intelligent 
decision as to what compositions your pupils 
should take up next, I should want to hear 
them play, so that the pieces recommended 
would not be too easy nor too difficult. No 
doubt your first-named pupil would find the 
Mendelssohn concerto too difficult. Choose the 
Mozart ‘‘Sonatas,” instead, as you suggest, or 
the “Seventh Concerto” by DeBeriot. In re- 
gard to the pupil who has just finished the 
Accolay concerto, she might take up the “23rd 
Concerto” by Viotti, or some of the Seitz’ 
“Pupils’ Concertos.” 


Violoncello Vibrato. 

R. G.—I cannot tell without hearing you 
play what is wrong with your production of 
the vibrato on the violoncello, but from your 
deserpion of the difficulty, I should judge 
that the swings of your hand, from the wrist, 
are not wide enough. This is the reason that, 
as you say, your vibrato is “unnoticeable” on 
the violoncello, but is very effective when you 
perform it on the violin. The ‘to and fro” 
swings of the hand must be wider, and this 
will no doubt correct the trouble. A good 
teacher could show you the correct method in 
five minutes. Watch good players, either solo 
or in orchestra, who no doubt occasionally 
visit your town, and you can learn the trick 
by watching them. Or you might visit the 
nearest large town or city where there are good 
teachers. You could get the correct idea in 
a single lesson. 


The Profession a Business 


By Joseph Russell 


EACHING music is a business as 
well as it is an art; and the prin- 


ciples that govern the business man 
apply also to the teacher of music. 

As periodical statements and trial bal- 
ances are essential to the sound commercial 
enterprise; just so must the music teacher, 
intent on conducting a profitable venture, 
“take stock” at least twice a year. 

A trial balance may be taken by com- 
parison. Compare the results of the first 
six months with those of the six months 
just past. Has there been any definite gain? 
Has there ‘been any loss? Compare your 
method with the most popular one. Where 
do they differ? What are the latest in- 
novations ? 


Ambition 


HAT IS the extent of your business 
acumen? Are your ambitions and 
your ideals as strong as they were six 


months ago? Do you still feel enthused | 


over your business? Does the business now 
seem to be monotonous and cumbersome? 


Or, are you inspired by it, and do you make 
a pleasure of every bit of hard work con- 
nected with it? 

What are your achievements? Are you 
perfectly satisfied with them? If so, you 
have reached the peak of your usefulness. 
In order to grow and to keep growing, the 
business man develops himself to see daily 
something fresh to be accomplished. 

The teacher who is wide awake and con- 
stantly striving for improvement, who is 
doing his work so well that he can take 
some pride in it, will reap not only finan- 
cial reward but also a richer recompense 
in happiness in his accomplishments, 
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Piano Accorpion Department 


The Piano Accordion And the 
Need of Capable Teachers 


By Olga 


OLGA ALANOFF 


day holding the spotlight on the stage 


Re PIANO ACCORDION is to- 


of musical instruments. It not only 


| has drawn the attention of piano and organ 


.é 


3 


‘the growing demand; 


. genius ; 


teachers, but it also has won the admira- 
tion and respect of the world’s greatest 
musical artists. This miniature organ is 
in perfect step with the speed. of the twen- 
tieth century and is sweeping the country 
with its charm, simplicity of size, and tonal 
beauties. In fact, it has made such rapid 
strides along the road of progress that its 
teachers are being left in the background. 

Then accordion designers and manufac- 
turers have made such progress as to have 
created an almost new art. The accordion 
of 1937 is the work of real manufacturing 
and this modern superinstrument is 
daily calling for capable teachers to help 
it on its way. The piano accordion is at 
the present time the fastest selling musical 
instrument in the United States; and many 
purchasers, seriously interested in its study, 
travel miles for competent instruction. It 
is estimated that a staggering number of 
accordions will be sold this year. In fact 
some of its largest manufacturers are 
working three shifts a day to keep up with 
and sales lag in 
many communities only because qualified 
instructors are not available. The small 
‘community teacher is in demand and pian- 
ists and organists, who have taken up the 
‘study of accordion with teaching in mind, 
have found it very successful and also very 
profitable. In the teaching world a shortage 
of pupils does not exist for the good piano 
accordion instructor. 


Accordion Band Creates Interest 
HERE IS NO DOUBT that the 
piano accordion is receiving the popu- 

lar vote of the nation; and its fine qualities 


are being heralded everywhere, because it 


c 


. 


fits so conveniently into the hands and so 
‘closely into the hearts of those who have 
become acquainted with its interesting and 
magnetic personality. The enrollment of 
almost any qualified teacher includes stu- 
dents whose ages range from five to sev- 
enty-five. Pupils coming from all walks of 


Disp are keenly interested in the good fel- 
 lowship which comes to them through the 


accordion’s adaptability to ensemble play- 
_ ing; and, in most instances, groups made 


“apna 1937 


-and the pipe organ; 


Alanoff 


up of these various students are knitted 
together to form a class, an accordion band, 
or perhaps an accordion choir. The accor- 
dion lends itself most appropriately to these 


organizations, and they in turn create a 
permanent interest in the heart of the 
student. 


The accordion is just as important in the 
organ family as the violin is important in 
the family of strings; and it requires the 
same study, the same time, and the same 
effort to master its keyboards. It has quali- 
ties in common with the piano, the violin 
and each of these 
unique features must be given special at- 
tention during the entire period of training. 
Teachers, who have made a thorough study 
of music and know the necessity of a firm 
and sound foundation in note reading, time 
and technic, will find here a new outlet for 
their activity. There is a constant need for 
such teachers in this rapidly growing mu- 
sical industry, and competent instructors of 
the piano, organ and violin, if they would 
only realize it, are admirably fitted for 
this very interesting and very profitable 
type of work. 


Students Want Capable Teachers 

INCERE STUDENTS of accordion 

soon find there are no magic paths or 
short cuts leading to musical perfection; 
and they are constantly searching for 
teachers who know the necessity of genu- 
ine building and the power of slow, steady 
growth. Simplified methods may seem en- 
chanting to the beginner, but their efficiency 
is tremendously disappointing. They cost 
the student both time and money, and their 
lack of any substantial reward is. most 
discouraging. After all, a spurt at the start 
is but a stone wall at the finish, and to 
travel the paths of music successfully every 
obstacle encountered must be immediately 
removed, for it is very disheartening to 
retrace steps and to rebuild faulty struc- 
tures because of a too hurried trip to an 
early goal. There is nothing more lament- 
able than the student who comes for les- 
sons, after having studied for three or four 
years with teachers who are not acquainted 
with these facts; accordion teachers who 
have unknowingly neglected the most im- 
portant phase of all musical training, the 
foundation. Students of this type must go 
back to the very beginning, and success can 
come to them only through patience and 
perseverance. 

The accordion cannot be taught from 
the pages of just one instruction book, nor 
can it be taught in a few lessons. The 
course of study should be varied and suited 
to the requirements of each particular 
pupil. It calls for a graded course of study, 
the same as any other worth while musical 
instrument. Legato octaves, chords and 
runs must be developed in the right hand. 
Finger expansion, shifting positions and 
scales must be developed in the left hand; 
and, by all means, the reading of both clefs 
should be adopted from the beginning. Ex- 
perienced music teachers are already 
familiar with these very necessary phases 
of development, because they have had the 
basic musical training which the average 
accordion teacher lacks; and qualified piano 
and organ instructors, knowing absolutely 
nothing about accordion, are better equipped 
to teach it than are the average accordion 
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Beware of Swindlers 


Hundreds of fine men and women who earn 
their livelihoods by obtaining subscriptions 
for magazines directly represent us in the 
sale of Tue Erupe Music Macazine. Such 
representatives, or canvassers, carry the 
dentials and the official receipt of the Tazo- 
DORE Presser Co. authorizing them to collect 
money in our name. 

You can easily convince yourself of the 
responsibility of an agent by asking for the 
receipt of the Turopore Presser Co. or the 
credentials of the concern for which he works. 
Pay no money to strangers unless you are 
sure of their honesty. 
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In a New Accordion Study 
ScALE STUDIES 
A complete and comprehensive 
study of all scales 


$1.00 At this time, there are working in the 
“leo provinces of Canada, several men who use 
the aliases of Lee, Gilbert, Baker and others. 
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- - They use receipts printed on blue paper in 

Simplified rd the name of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
vi Philadelphia and accept any amount the 

12-24-48 Bass Accordion subscriber is willing to pay for one or two 
Bend for Lineage thd Ki year subscriptions, pocketing the money. 


O. PAGANI & BRO. 


We particularly warn our Canadian friends to 
be on the lookout for these swindlers. Help 
us to protect you! 


289 Bleecker St. New York, N. Y. 
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instructors who may be fairly good players 
but who, as a rule, are thoroughly lacking 
in the rudiments of musical education. 

The entrance of the accordion into the 
orchestra and its wonderful possibilities in 
expressing the classics necessitate a foun- 
dation—sound enough.to-cope witn the 
difficulties of master works. It. must be 
taught according to the recognized stand- 
ards of music. Some of ‘its largest manufac- 
turers have gone out of their way to ac- 


“quaint piano and organ teachers with the 


fact that they are ideally qualified to under- 
take the study and teaching of this instru- 
ment, because these instructors, as a whole, 
possess a finer and more thorough musical 
background than do any other class of 
musicians. For this reason they can acquire 
in a short period of time the fundamental 
points necessary for successful accordion 
instruction. 


Requirements of Teachers 

T IS NOT NECESSARY to be a pro- 

ficient performer in order to be-a 
capable instructor. The teacher is rarely 
found behind the footlights, and the vir- 
tuoso is unusual in the studio. The require- 
ments of these two artists are very much 
the same; but their method of expression 
is entirely different. A teacher must have 
understanding and know how to convey it 
to others, while a virtuoso absorbs this 
understanding and-is capable of putting it 
into perfect expression. The one conveys 
and the other expresses. Of course not 
every student of music becomes a virtuoso; 
but it is absolutely necessary for all, re- 
gardless of the course they may pursue, to 
have the same foundational training. With 
proper instruction, any child or grown 
person can learn music to a pleasing point 
of expression; but geniuses and virtuosoes 
are those who soar to heights beyond all 
expectation and do so because of some 
inner contact with the divine power of 
instruction. 

By way of example, Pietro Deiro is one 
of the piano accordion’s greatest geniuses. 
He has given from his great store of inspi- 
ration material for the building of a very 
resourceful instrument and the name of 
Pietro Deiro will never grow dim or be 
lost in the shadows of accordion history. 
Charles Magnante is the most outstanding 
accordion virtuoso. For several years his 
appearances on N.B.C. programs have done 
much to inspire a love for this fine instru- 
ment in the hearts of the radio audience, 
and children, especially, have placed him 
on their pedestal of accordion aspirations, 


for the desire of most every child student 
is to be a second Charles Magnante. The 
new teacher will benefit greatly by listening 
to his correct and masterly interpretations 
of good music; and the Magnante instruc- 
tion book and arrangements should be in 
the library of every accordion instructor. 
Galla Rini is another outstanding accordion 
personality. He is an artist of national re- 
pute, but his fame is doubly outstanding 
as a teacher and an arranger. The prospec- 
tive accordion instructor will learn a great 
deal from the: pages of his well written 
music. Galla Rini has been one of the early 
pioneers in bringing piano accordion music 
into two clefs, with the chord formations 
written out in the left hand and his instruc- 
tion book, compositions and arrangements 
will be immediately appreciated, respected 
and understood by all teachers and students. 


. . . ‘ys 
Music teachers who are seriously think- 


ing of studying the accordion, should, by 
all means, select the 120 Bass instrument 
because it is the recognized standard size. 
Undersized instruments are rapidly on the 
decline, and, perhaps even before this arti- 
cle is published, the 120 Bass piano accor- 
dion will have made its appearance for 
children. However, at the present time 
there is the 111 Bass accordion which is 
exactly proportioned for a child, and this 
instrument is highly commendable in 
weight, size and efficiency. 

In switching their talents over to the 
piano accordion, piano and organ teachers 
must concentrate most thoroughly upon 
the bass keyboard and bellows technic. The 
bass keyboard, though not related to the 
violin in placement of tones, is very closely 
related to the violin fingerboard in left 
hand manipulations. Violinists taking up 
the study of the accordion are at ease 
almost immediately upon this keyboard, 
and they respond equally as well to the 
bellows work because of their previous 
training with the bow. 

Clarke Fortner is an excellent example 
of the above statement. Mr. Fortner is a 
capable musician and was formerly a vio- 
linist, conductor and teacher. His entranee 
into the accordion field is further proof 
that this instrument is worthy of the thor- 
ough musician. Mr. Fortner has contributed 
some fine arrangements as well as some ex- 
cellent methods of instruction, and _ his 
success in this new musical enterprise 
should be an inspiration to all music teach- 
ers who are interested in reaping some of 
the rich harvests from the fertile field of 
piano accordion instruction. 


A Transposition Etude 


By Annette M. Lingelbach 


Numper Srxty-Four from “Selected 
Czerny Studies,” Book One, offers an in- 
teresting and easy drill in transposition, 
in addition to proving constructive material 
for a quick and comprehensive review of 
the scales, smooth double-note playing, and 
the legato facility of the fingers. Finer 
work will be achieved, if this fragmentary 
etude of four measures is first memorized, 


and then used continuously for develop:ng , 


these various phases of technic. 


* OK ok Ok Ok 


When musicians complain nowadays of the crisis and the material mis- 
fortunes which have overtaken them, it should, of course, be remembered 
that, viewed in the light of the past, this is no new thing. Music has always 
suffered from financial troubles, and its history tells us of musicians, even 
the very greatest, who have dragged out a pitiful and often half-starved 


existence.—Musical Times. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by 


Karl W. Gehrkens 
Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 


~~ Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


i 


- The National Music Camp. 
Could you give me some information 


about the National Music Camp at Interlochen. 


Michigan, or perhaps tell me to whom to 
write?—D. H, P. . 

A. The National. Music. Camp at Inter- 
lochen was originally intended to serve as a 
period of intensive training for high school 
players on orchestral instruments. Since its 
establishment seven or eight years ago it has 
' enormously increased its scope and the activi- 
ties now.\embrace orchestra, band, chorus, in- 
strumental training classes, courses in har- 
mony and other theoretical subjects, and a 
great deal of private teaching. In addition to 
high school pupils, something like one hun- 
dred teachers and- supervisors attend the ses- 
sions each year, and the work of the Camp 
- is yearly growing more broad and compre- 
hensive. For detailed information, write to 
Joseph BH. Maddy, 1914 Scottswood Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Troublesome Rests. 

. How are these measures played? I refer 
to the rests over and under the notes; also in 
one instanee there is an eighth rest placed over 
a quarter rest. Can you please explain why 
these rests are used in this manner.—Miss A. I. 


é _ No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
4 and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Grade 38: “Tannhduser” March—Grade 3: 
Prelude, C-sharp. minor—Grade 4; Prelude, G 
minor—Grade 5. 


Trills in Bach. 

Q. 1—How does one play the trills in 
measures 9, 11, 14, 18, 20, 23 and 24 of the 
Sixth Fugue, from Bach’s “Well Tempered 
Clavichord,’ Vol. 1? 

2—What musical symbols are employed to 
indicate a trill with an afterbeat? 

3—In measure nine should one use B-natural 
or B-flat for the lower augiliary?—P. P.P. , 

A, 1—In the Busoni edition of this fugue 
all these trills are treated alike, thus: 


etc. 


=== 


»,* A. Your difficulty is that you have not 
'* trained yourself to read the various parts of 
_.a chord as individual voices, just as soprano, 
{ alto, tenor and bass-combine to make a quartet. 
In your first measure, the lowest ‘voice’ rests 
; _during the second half of the first beat and 
-\ the first quarter-of the second beat, while the 
voice above it has the notes D and A; therefore 
an eighth rest and a sixteenth rest are inserted 
to indicate this. In the latter part of this same 
measure the ‘alto’’. voice rests during the sec- 
ond half of the third beat and this is again 
indicated by inserting an eighth rest. In Ex. 
B the ‘tenor’ voice does not begin until the 
second half of the first beat but the soprano 
; and bass voices begin right on the beat. In Bx. 
iu C the quarter rest on the upper staff indicates 
that the alto voice is silevt; but the quarter 
- rest on the lower staff indicates that all the 
i voices on that staff are silent. With these ex- 
planations, Ex. D should present no difficulties. 
Tf you will study the. entire composition from 
the standpoint of different voices or parts on 
the same staff, I am sure the whole matter 

will become clear to you. = 

. The Middle Pedal. 

| ' Q. Is there any real or artistic value in the 
.... use-of the middle or practice pedal on an up- 
right piano? I was_always taught that the 
_. . middle ‘pedal on uprights was for extra quiet- 
ss mess: 80 as not to disturb listeners, and for 
 ~no other use. Has a pedal been constructed on 
ss new uprights with extended effects or_value? 


. . . 


- A. The middle pedal on an upright piano 
has very little value, unless it hapyens to be 
- . one that_controls the dampers on the lower 

_ strings. On a grand piano the middle pedal is 

a supplementary damper pedal, enabling the 

perronmer to sound a bass tone and to have 

t continue through changing harmonies above 

it without blurring. I have seen a few uprights 

that have a similar device, but in most cases 

the middle pedal drops a sheet of felt between 

hammers and strings or does some other inane 

, thing ; and, as you imply, such a pedal has no 
artistic value. , ; 


Grading Piano Pieces. 
;  — Q. I would like to know the grade of these 
; pieces: Polish Dance, by Scharwenka ; Prelude, 
. ‘No. 1, from Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavi- 
\ chord? ; Military March, by Schubert ; “Tann- 
. hiainuser March,” by Wagner; Preludes, by 
Rachmaninoff. —L. B. 
Ny 
ry 
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A. It is difficult to give the proper grade 
of a piece; in fact, there is no one correct 
grading that can be given. For one who 
is good at chord playing, the Rachmaninoff 
Prelude in C-sharp minor might not be more 

an grade three; if he is weak in that type 
of technic it might be grade six. The approxi- 
- mate grades of these pieces according to Pro- 
_ fessor Lindquist, are: Polish Dan-r-—@rade 3; 
_ Prelude, Bach—Grade 2: Military March— 
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2.—I presume by a trill with an ajter beat 
(or nachschlag), you mean one that closes 
with a turn, This is usually called “perfect 
trill.” Various signs have been used to indi- 
cate such a close but no one of them is sufli- 
ciently universal or well known so as to be 
recognized as standard. Many trills_ that, 
in the nature of the case, should close with a 
turn have no indication whatever of this fact, 
and the performer must trust to his taste or 
to his knowledge of tradition. The modern com- 
poser or editor who wishes to make it perfectly 
clear that a trill is to close with a turn writes 
two small notes at the close of the wavy line, 
thus: 


Ex.2 


3.—B-natural is used. 


Turns in Beethoven. 

Q. How do you play the turns in measur s 
16 and 19 of Beethoven's Rondo, Op. 51, No. 1? 
Mrs. N. D. 


A. These turns are usually played as fol- 
lows: 


What is Swing Music? 

Will you kindly inform me just what is 
meant by swing music? I hear and see the term 
constantly but cannot figure out just what it 
means.—B. B. 

A. I should define swing music as an in- 
spired manner of playing dance music. The 
musie is played with such unction that the 
effect on both players and listeners is one of 
rhythmie elation. The basic melody, rhythm, 
and harmony are always present, but, trans- 
cending the original, ure bits of melodic in- 
candescence and contrapuntal improvisation 
that generate a frenzy of emotional response ; 
and the absolute unity of the group of players 
—and frequently of the dancers as well—is so 
perfect as often to be thrilling. 
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during the 6 weeks master 
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professional training of those 
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Study in Chicago This Summer 


| Sherwood Offers Special 
Courses at Unusually Low Cost 


You'll enjoy a cool summer 
beside Lake Michigan 


Join the ambitious students and 
teachers who come to Sherwood 
| Music School every summer to take 
advantage of the thorough, profes- 
sional training offered in special 
' Summer Courses. With these con- 
genial companions you will study 
' hard and accomplish much. You will 
/ enjoy with them the best of opera 
- and symphonic programs “under the 
| stars” at Ravinia and in Grant Park. 
Chicago stretching along the shores 
| of beautiful Lake Michigan, with its 
| sandy beaches, parks and _ play- 
grounds, theaters, art galleries and 
-. museums is ideally planned for 
| healthful, worthwhile recreation. 


Private instruction in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Wind Instru- 
ments, Theory, Composition, Dra- 
matic Art and Dancing. Faculty of 75. 


Special short-term classes in 50 sub- 
jects, including Piano Master Class, 
Piano Normal Class, Teaching Rep- 
| ertoire, Class Piano, Violin Master 
| Class, Voice Master Class, Organ 
Master Class, Public School Music, 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Con- 
ducting, Theory, Composition, Play 
= Production, Microphone Technique, 
' and many others. 


* Dormitory Accommodations. Certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees awarded. 


: ; Plan now for your summer study at 
- Sherwood. Write for catalog and 
«i ¥2_. all-expense estimate. 


SHERWOOD MusIc SCHOOL 


410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Provisional Member of the _ 
National Association of Schools of Music 
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Why Professional Pianists 


Practice Slowly 


By Rowena Gailey 


remarks of a group of musicians who 

were listening to an amateur program 
on the radio the other evening. A young 
man who had just played a piano piece as 
if a fiend were after him roused the indig- 
nation of the entire group. 

“The amateurs are all speed crazy,” re- 
marked one. 

“Yes, they all want to show off by per- 
forming a stunt, and speed is all some of 
them seem to strive for,” agreed a second. 
“They slide over half the notes and slight 
the rests Agee 

“That young fellow,” interrupted a third, 
who happened to be a professional pianist, 
“could just as easily have played that piece 
like a professional, if he had only known 
how to practice.” 

Now, how would that professional musi- 
cian have prepared for that stunt? Do you 
want to know his secret? 

He makes haste slowly. 

He knows that one cannot do a thing 
fast until he can do it slowly. That is ob- 
vious, you say. Everyone knows that. Why 
bring it up? Because the amateur, al- 
though he does know it, persists in prac- 
ticing fast. 

The professional pianist practices very 
slowly, firmly, deliberately, and fairly loud. 
He depresses every key correctly. He con- 
centrates on what he is doing and listens to 
the quality of every tone he produces. He 
sets his metronome at a very slow tempo 
and practices with it that way over and 
over and over again, ten, twenty, fifty, a 


I WAS INTERESTING to hear the 


hundred times; it matters not to him how 
many times. He will not set the metronome 
a bit faster until his playing of the piece at 
the. slow tempo is mechanically perfect. 
Difficult spots are practiced by themselves 
many, many times—slowly, deliberately and 
firmly. 

Before he reaches the fast tempo at 
which he is aiming, the professional returns 
again and again to his first slow practicing 


tempo. He never worries for an instant — 


about being able to play fast. He knows 
that once he masters the mechanical diffi- 
culties of the composition at a slow tempo, 
speed will come easily and naturally. Any- 
one who can think fast can play fast. 
Now all this mechanical practice is sim- 
ply the background which the pianist, like 


the painter, works on first, after which he - 


puts in the fine tints and shadings. And 
when it comes to that, what is to prevent 
the amateur from using at least one of the 
professional’s simplest devices? That is, 
contrast. When he repeats a phrase he in- 
variably plays it in a different manner. If 
he played it moderately loud the first time, 
he repeats it softly. The amateur who has 
not practiced correctly will find the great- 


est difficulty in playing softly. He will. 


find that the softer he plays the more notes 
he loses. He decides only the professional 
pianist can play softly, and not miss a note. 
But if he will practice in the same way 
the professional does, he, too, will be able 
to play softly and not lose the notes. In 


fact, he will be amazed at the results to 


be attained by such a course. 


Nocturne in C minor, by Chopin 


(Continued from Page 236) 


lets in both hands, which generates a feel- 
ing of fervor. The melody should be 
declaimed in a similar manner as in the 
first twenty-four measures, but the elabo- 
rate accompaniment ought to be played 
restlessly, tensely, and with an endeavor 
to spread an atmosphere of mystery and 
pathos over the whole statement of the 
melody. 

In measure 52, there is an accent on 
the first sixteenth note chord on the third 
beat in the right hand, and at the end of 
measure 55 there should be a small cres- 
cendo, rising to messoforte in measure 57, 
but sinking to pianissimo again in the be- 
ginning of measure 59. At the end of 
measure 60 a breath pause should be made, 
both hands being lifted for a second off the 
keys, and a similar pause should occur at 
the end of measures 61 and 62, so as to 
give an impression of urge to the phrases. 
Measure 63 should slow down a little in 
tempo, whilst measure 64 is back in time 
again; and in measure 66 all the sixteenth 
note chords in the treble, on the third and 
fourth beats are brought out. The tempo 
should get slower in measure 69, with a 
crescendo to forte on the second and third 
beats, and then sink with a diminuendo 
down to the end of the measure, and rise 
again on the third and fourth beats of 


* 


measure 70, where the last four sixteenth 
notes in the treble must be stressed. Meas- 
ure 71 is slower again, and the sixteenth 
note triplets on the last third of the second 
and fourth beats must be brought out, as 
also the dotted quarter note G on the third 
beat of this measure, in the treble. In fact, 
the music here must be declaimed (as in 
the similar passages in measure 23) and 
must culminate on the accented C on the 
first beat of measure 72. All the sixteenth 
notes on the third and fourth beats of 
measure 72 must be emphasized. In meas- 
ure 73 the top notes of the fifth and third 
in the bass, which occur on the second and 
third eighth notes of the first triplet, being 
D-natural and F, must be stressed. 

All passion has now died out of the 
music, and in measure 74, we have the 
triplet accompaniment in the bass, played 
first in mezzoforte, with rise and fall of 
tone on the first two triplets, and then 
piano with a similar but less marked rise 
and fall of tone on the second two triplets. 
Measure 75 is mezzopiano, but all the six- 
teenth notes in the right hand must be 
emphasized softly, and with a singing tone. 
It is a final complaint, the closing words 
of a drama unfolded. The three last chords 
in measure 76 and 77 must be piano in 
tone, but played with a full sweet sound. 


* 
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This country’s greatest need in music is intelligent, industrious practice. 
Students of music are downright lazy. They do not give their minds to the 
work they have taken up. They do not give sufficient time to their studies; 
they fritter away precious moments and hours on superficial things instead 
of devoting their time to mastering the beautiful art they have undertaken 
to study.—Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
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The Pause in 


Practice 


_By Harold Mynning 


A FAMOUS composer once said that the 
greatest effect in music was no music, 
meaning, of course, the pause. All who 
have studied the piano playing of Mr. 
Paderewski realize that his clever use of 
the pause partly explains the charm of his 
playing. 

But do we ever stop to consider how 
important the pause is in practice. For in- 
stance it is much better to practice for a 
half hour, pause for five minutes or so, 
then return to the piano for another half 
hour of practice, than it would be to prac- 
tice an hour right straight through. Like- 
wise, in the matter of repetition, the pause 
is perhaps even more important. For ex- 


‘ample, let us say that we are going to 


play a passage four times. If we rush the 
repetitions we will derive little benefit from 


our practice. But if we make a short pause 
aiter each repetition, providing we play 
correctly, the fingers are bound to increase 
in skill. 

Finally, every pianist should realize that 
a lengthy pause in the form of an annual 
vacation is of special benefit to the mu- 
sician. It has been said that we learn to 
skate in summer and swim in winter; 
meaning, of course that after we have prac- 
ticed a thing we really do not learn it until 
the subconscious mind has digested what 
we have learned, At least once a year get 
away from music entirely for a_ short 
period. Forget all about it. The late Ed- 
ward Morris Bowman, one of America’s 
fine piano teachers of another day, felt that 
a month each year, away from music, was 
not time wasted; it was time well spent. 


The Prodigious Lablache 


One of the most picturesque figures in 
all operatic art was the famous operatic 
basso, Luigi Lablache, born in Naples in 
1794, and died in 1858. He was half Irish 
and half French. Great composers wrote 


_ operas for him, because his singing, his 


acting and his extraordinary appearance 


-never failed to command immediate atten- 


tion. As we have no records of his voice, 
we have also only statements regarding his 
physical appearance, which was said to 
have been enormous. He was over six feet 
in height and is reported to have weighed 
over three hundred pounds. Indeed in his 
last performances he was usually seated in 
a-chair in the middle of the stage from 
which he did not move. 


_ APRIL, 1937 


Lablache was also known as an unusual 
wit. When he was in Paris, Barnum was 
exhibiting the midget General Tom Thumb 
in the city. A citizen wanted to call on 
Tom Thumb and a wag gave him the ad- 
dress of the huge Lablache. 

Opening the door, the visitor 
out, “I came to see Tom Thumb.” 

“Well,” retorted Lablache, “come right 
in, [am Tom Thumb; but, you see, when 
I am at home I get tired of being a midget 
and make myself comfortable.” 

Lablache was one of the thirty-one torch 
bearers who, in 1827, followed the casket 
of Beethoven in his funeral procession. He 
was the singing master of Queen Victoria, 
just one hundred years ago: (1836-1837). 
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“Were rt not for music, we might in these days say the beautiful is dead.” 
— Disraeli. 
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Von Weber—Tone Poet of Romanticism 


(Continued from Page 223) 


a living by teaching, but was fortunate in 
coming under the protection of Duke 
Eugene of Wirtemberg and was_there- 
upon quartered with his dependants in the 
castle at Carlsruhe. While there he wrote 
several of his earlier works. The wander- 
lust, however, returned and we find the 
Webers making a concert tour through 
German cities, including Bayreuth, Nurem- 
berg, Witrzburg and Anspach. Napoleon 
smashed the Prussian Army in February, 
1807, and Duke Eugene could no longer 
keep his band. He had a kindly feeling for 
Weber, however, and recommended him to 
his brother, Duke Ludwig of Wiirtemberg. 


Mid Court Frivolities 


HE DUKE was a profligate spend- 

thrift, and the court was so corrupt 
and immoral that it was infamous. Weber 
was engaged as a private secretary, not as 
a musician. He was expected to keep the 
Duke’s accounts, to conduct his corre- 
spondence, and to find means to satisfy 
the ruler’s rapacious creditors. Here we 
have the dramatic picture of the emotional 
Weber, at the age of twenty-one, thrown 
into the maelstrom of one of the most dis- 
solute and dissipated duchies of Europe. 
Genial and gracious, he was welcomed so- 
cially, particularly because he could boast 
of the petty title of Freiherr. Weber danced 
well, was a good story teller, and could 
hold his own with any of his drinking 
companions. 

Weber’s position was further complicated 
by the fact that the King of Wirtemburg 
was the brother of the Duke and was 
greatly incensed by the orgies in the 
Ducal court. The young musician was the 
go-between and had to stand the incessant 
scoldings of the King, intended for the 
Duke. Loyal to his master, he resented this 
and was frequently in bad grace with the 
King. Once, after a wild outburst of the 
King, Weber left the throne room in anger 
and on the way out he met an old woman 
who inquired the way to the room of the 
laundress. Weber, in a rage, pointed to 
the door of the King’s apartments and 
said, “The royal laundress lives in there.” 
When the King heard of this he ordered 
the arrest of Weber, and it was only after 
much bargaining between the Duke and 
the King that he was released. The King 
then became convinced that Weber was 
responsible for the terrible condition of 
the Duke’s court, and on the eve of the 
début of Weber’s opera, “Silvana” an order 
came from the throne, and was delivered 
to Weber in the pit of the orchestra, dur- 
ing a rehearsal, announcing that Weber 
and his father were to be banished per- 
manently from the Kingdom. 

Weber then went to Mannheim and 
thereafter on to Heidelberg and Darmstadt 
where he again encountered Abbé Vogler 
and determined to write a life of his old 
teacher. He became very much interested 
in musical literary work and actually 
started to write a musical novel. After the 
manner of the time, he founded a musical 
club Harmonischer Verein, with Gottfried 
Weber, the theoretician, and Meyerbeer 
among his associates. In the year 1810, 
therefore, we find Weber at the age of 
twenty-four, with a chain of extraordinary 
experiences behind him. He commenced to 
compose again and made notes for many 
works which he developed in later years 
into immortal compositions. These included 
“Der Freischiitz” and the Invitation to the 
Dance. 


The Dawn of Renown 
HE PERFORMANCE of “Silvana” 
on September 16, 1810, at Frankfort, 
in which Weber’s future wife, Caroline 


Brandt, took the leading rdéle, was a very 
great incentive to the composer. He then 
commenced to give up any thought of any 
other calling and devoted all his time to 
music. He began to realize however that 
his position in life was a singular one, as 
he wrote in January, 1811: “My road in 
life was cast from the very beginning in 
different lines from that of any other 
human being. I have no happy childhood 
days to look back upon, no free and open 


boyhood; though still a youth, I am an old- 
learning everything , 


man in experience, 
from my own feelings, nothing by means 
of others.” He seemed destined to wander, 
wander, wander, having continually before 
him a strange phantasmagoria of city after 
city—Berlin, St. Petersburg, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Munich, always struggling with 
his feeling of isolation and loneliness. In 
1813 he became the Kapellmeister of the 
National Theater at Prague, where he 
acquired great fame as a conductor. In 
1816 the King of Saxony called him to 
Dresden to reorganize the Royal Opera. 
There he wrote and produced, in 1820, his 
greatest success “Der Freischiitz” (pre- 
sented in New York in 1825). 

Elated with the success of 
schtitz,” he wrote shortly thereafter “Pre- 
ciosa” and the comic opera “Die Drei 
Pintos.” “Euryanthe” followed shortly at 
the Karnthnerthor Theater, Vienna, on 
October 25, 1823. The opera was received 
very favorably but did not have the suc- 
cess of “Der Freischiitz.” 

Meanwhile Weber’s exciting life and 
hard labors -began to tell pon his health; 
and the doctors diagnosed his trouble as 
tuberculosis. 

After a vacation in Marienbad, Weber 
began work, upon a commission from 
Kemble in London, to write an opera. This 
was to be his splendid “Oberon.”’ On 
March 5, 1826, he arrived in London, 
where he completed the score in April, and 
it was produced on April 12th with the 
composer conducting. The exertion of the 
production proved too great for him, and 
he died in the English metropolis on June 
5, 1826, a few months less than forty years 
of age. His body was interred in a grave 
at Moorfields Chapel. Mozart’s “Requiem” 
was sung at this service. The remains were 
removed to Dresden, eighteen years later, 
and placed in the family vault. The occa- 
sion was made a great national event. 
Richard Wagner, who had just completed 
his “Tannhauser,”’ delivered the funeral 
oration. In his tribute he said: 

“There never was a more German 
composer than thou. Britain does thee 
justice; the Frenchman admires thee! 
But only the German can love thee! 
Thou art his own, a bright day in his 
life, a drop of his blood, a particle of 
his heart.” 

Wagner might well pay tribute to 
Weber, because the composer of “Der 
Freischiitz” was the first composer to break 
away from the conventions of the older 
school of opera and to introduce .into his 
works an element of sustained romanticism 
and freedom of style that was very original 
and distinctive. Weber, it must be remem- 
bered, was highly regarded as a virtuoso 
pianist in his day. He had an enormous 
hand and could stretch a twelfth with ease. 
Although in a wholly different school, his 
compositions for the piano are as thor- 
oughly idiomatic as those of Chopin; and 
they perhaps deserve wider consideration 
than they have been given. 

With the widespread use of the radio, 
Weber’s works for the stage and the or- 
chestra have now been opened to a vastly 
wider audience, which has become ac- 
quainted with his strong and finished work. 
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VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Frederick W. Wodell 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


Seeking Resonance and Brilliancy. 

Q. I was studying voice with a gentleman 
who is giving up his class temporarily, and 
am trying to practice alone. Would like to get 


_ @ good book on the art of singing. There are 


several points I am particularly anxious about. 
When I sing well, I notice I have a feeling of 
support in the abdomen, which gives me ease 
and confidence, but I do not know how to get 


_ that feeling of support. And about resonance? 


My teacher constantly urges me to bring out 


the resonance and brilliance of my,voice, but 


when I ask him how, he says, “You just sense 
it.” Can you tell me where I can get more 
help along this line? I find I get better results 
by studying the muscular actions, than by 
listening to the quality of the tone.—L. G. A. 

A. You are assisting a feeble, heavy old 
lady who is alighting backward from a street 
ear. You have your hands under her elbows. 
If you do not give way a little she will never 
reach the ground. If you do not lift up a 
little, she will probably fall and injure her- 
self. So, when singing, use the slight feeling 
of continued expansion you had upon inhaling, 
just under the breastbone and under the shoul- 
der blades, together with a trifling lifting of 
the whole trunk out of the hips. If you overdo 
this you will become rigid, and the “support” 
will result. in a poor tone. If you do it just 
enough, you will balance the action of the 
exhaling muscles by the continued but. very 
slight action of the inhaling muscles. You 
will not actually inhale, but you will feel as 
though you were gently trying to do so, and 
will have the ‘‘support” at. the lowest part 
of the abdomen, of which we understand you 
to write. 

As to securing additional ‘‘resonance.’’ To 
do so you must will definitely, with firm con- 
centration, exactly the clear, ringing quality 
of tone you desire. Secure, and be sure to 
retain the condition of freedom from rigidity 

. throughout the vocal instrument, especially at 
the tongue, jaw and lips. With these free, the 
soft palate will be free, and the passages out- 
ward, from the vocal cords to the lips and 
nostrils will remain open for cavity resonance. 

“Breathe the vowel very slowly (as it seems) 
along the roof of the mouth, across the upper 
teeth and lips, having a natural smile upon 
the face and in the sound, putting on only 
so much breath-pressure as you can control. 
This control is shown by continued freedom 
of tongue, jaw and lips, with a slight sensa- 
tion as of an attempt at expansion under the 
breastbone and shoulder blades. Practice a 
moderate swell on fairly long tones, at first 


' on a few easy pitches. Use vowels Hi, A, Ah, 


\ 


~ 


“aa ‘ 


and Aw. The jaw falls slightly, as of its own 
weight, upon crescendo, and with a widening 
natural smile returns to its first position upon 
the decrescendo. Note the slight sensation 6éf 
vibration upon the lips and at the bridge of 
the nose, and upon a free hum upon M. (No 
stiffening of the muscle under the chin.) Will 
this to be present to a very slight degree 
when singing the vowel, which, however, must 
always be thought of as vibrating against the 
upper front teeth. When these sensations are 
yours at will, add a feeling in the upper back 
mouth as of attempting to yawn. You are now 
doing much to increase volume and resonance 
of tone. In all your practicing, keep especially 
in mind the fundamentals : Control of varying 
breath pressures by bodily action, and respon- 


sive freedom of all parts of the vocal instru- ~ 


ment. Upon these you can base a more and 
more complete use of the resonance resources 
of the voice. You would probably find “Art 
of Singing,’ by William Shakespeare; ‘‘Poly- 
chrome Lessons,” Frederick W. Root; and 
“Lyric Diction,’’ Dora Duty Jones, of much 
assistance. These books may be had from the 
publishers of Tum ETupp. 


The Junior Female Chorus. 


Q. (1) I am directing a Junior Choir, ages 
from eight to thirteen years. Last year I 
divided the group into sopranos and altos, 
but have been thinking that these children are 
rather young to divide in this way. Do you 
think that it would be advisable to divide 
them into two groups, and have them sing 


_ soprano and alto parts alternately? (2) How 


\ 


i 


are alto and soprano determined at this age? 
(3) Can you suggest any good book on Junior 
Choir training ?—Miss EB. J. 

(1) It would be advisable to divide your 
singers into two groups and have them sing 
first and second parts alternately, provided 
that the music runs neither too high nor too 
low for some of the voices. You must use keen 
discrimination as to this point. The alto voice 
is comparatively rare. Some young sopranos 
ean sing clearly and sweetly down to the G 
next below Middle C, but there is no real alto 
timbre about their voices. Other young soprano 
voices, when asked to sing with any power 


_ Om or below Middle C, squeeze the throat and 
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and altos. 


force the voice, ° 

(2) By the comparative fullness and rich 
‘color of the tone as much as by ease in pro- 
ducing voice in the lower part of the compass. 
Use music written by good composers for 
“first and second sopranos,” as well as for 
sopranos and altos. At these ages the voice 
is in most cases in process of development, 
and you will do well to make frequent indi- 
vidual examinations to know just where the 

iger can most safely be placed in your com- 
bination. Send to the publishers of THD 
‘ DE for catalogs of good music, sacred 
and secular, in single copies and in ‘Collec- 
tions” for “two sopranos,’ and for sopranos 
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Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(3) See “Choir and Chorus Conducting,” 
by the writer; “Elementary School Choir 
Training,” by Margaret Nicholls; and ‘Voice 
Culture for Children,” by James Bates, which 
may be had from the publishers of TH» Erupn. 


The Young Soprano. 


Q. I have a pupil, seventeen years of age, 
who has completed Sieber’s “Haercises for 
Pronunciation,” and Concone’s books for low 
woice and high voice. She is singing One Fine 
Day, from “Madame Butterfly” ; Little Damo- 
zel, by Novello; Rosamonde, by Chaminade ; 
and None but the Lonely Heart, by T'schai- 
kowsky. This work has been done in one year. 
(1) Would the Norwegian Echo Song, made 
famous by Jenny Lind, be too difficult for my 
pupil? (2) Do you believe she has done a great 
aeal of work in this year of study? (3) Her 
voice is of mezzosoprano quality; range from 
A below Middle O to “high” C. Is this an un- 
usual range for @ girl of her age and time of 
study? Her greatest fault is “scooping,” and 
m some numbers she has a tendency to enwn- 
ciate indistinctly. However, she has good tone 
quality, expression and breathing, with an 
average plus attack and release. (4) Could you 
aecommend an exercise book and some numbers 
jor my pupil which will help correct these 
fuults?—P. O. 


A. (1) Too difficult. (2) It would appear 
to be so. We must however always bear in 
mind that it is not so much the number of 
exercises and vocalises covered, but the man- 
ner in which the singing is done, and the tonal 
results attained, that count. (3) This is a 
large country, and you would be surprised, 
on visiting a high school in several towns and 
cities where vocal music is taught, to find how 
many young soprano voices there are of a 
range equal to that of your pupil. In general 
it may be said that a singer with two octaves 
of really good tones is fortunate. And your 
pupil, it seems, has a wider compass than 
that. (4) Have the pupil concentrate, before 
starting to sing, on the pitch, force, color and 
vowel to be sung, and begin while strongly 
willing the, realization of the concept. Do 
staccato work for a few minutes at a time on 
various vowels, scales and chords, on easy 
pitches, half voice, one vowel to an exercise. 
Have her inhale the very vowel to be sung, 
and will to hear it exactly in the middle of 
the note, making no change of the movable 
parts under voluntary control. Also do in the 
same way wide skips, such as the octave and 
tenth, up, and down, Then cover the same 
musical material, using pure tongue conso- 
nants before the vowel, no movement of the 
jaw. Get Shakespeare’s ‘Art of Singing,” and 
have the pupil do the work therein given for 
the “starts.” For songs try Swmmer, by Chami- 
nade; Damon, by Stange; Rose Softly Bloom- 
ing, by Spohr; Knowest Thou The Land, by 
Thomas, Hxcept Damon, these may all be had 
in more than one key. Keep the pupil singing, 
for the most part, in her long middle range. 


The Review Student. 


Q. Having once studied voice I receive 
much help from your voice questions each 
month in Tun Brupn. I am now where I can- 
not have a good vocal teacher, and so am 
asking you for the best vocal book for self 
he a I will appreciate your help— 

. a". 


A. From your letter we see that you have 
had vocal instruction, and so are not in ex- 
actly the position of a beginner in voice work, 
who would find it difficult to get much satis- 


‘faction from most printed books on vocal study. 


In lieu of Wm. Shakespeare’s “Plain Words 
on Singing,’”’ which we are informed has gone 
permanently out of print, you might get Fred- 
eric W. Root’s ‘68 Synthetic Hxercises,”’ which 
is a comparatively inexpensive volume, and 
has a more or less graded course of study 
from beginning to advanced work. His little 
book ‘Polychrome Lessons’ has many good 
suggestions for you, with exercises. Mr. 
Shakespeare’s larger work, “The Art of Sing- 
ing,” would interest you. These may be secured 
through the publishers of Tum Erupsr. 


Voice Preparation, 


. I am anawious to learn to sing; am 
twenty years old. Cannot now afford lessons 
from a good teacher, but may be able to do 
so in tivo ycars or less. Understand poor teach- 
ers may ruin a voice. Can you name @ self-help 
book for a beginner which would follow up 
the sound advice and exercises given in the 
article in the July “Singer’s Etude” on “Breath 
control, and how to attain it.” By comparison 
with some of the better singers on the radio 
I have discovered in myself what I fecl to _be 
@ fair soprano range. Last June I received a 
Senior Diploma for piano playing, and think 
that my knowledge of music should be of 
some help to me in studying singing. Have 
been afraid to start_on my own without any 
guide whatsoever.—F. R. 


A. Read ‘“Common-sense in Singing,” by 
J. B. Kennedy. Get “Polychrome Lessons,’ 
and “68 Synthetic Exercises,” by Frederic W. 


Root. Work all the time for good quality of 


tone, keeping all stiffness out of the tongue 
and the muscles under the jaw. Good singers 
do not feel that singing requires extraordinary 
physical effort, no matter what the degree of 
tone-force, or the pitch used. Go to a good 
teacher as soon as possible. 
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A Musical Parent-Teacher Association 
By Audrey St. Denys Wood 


more than one parent in ten ever gives 

serious consideration to the undoubted 
importance of codperation with the music 
teacher. The average parent selects a 
teacher and thereafter considers that eighty 
per cent of the child’s musical progress is 
entirely up to the teacher, leaving twenty 
per cent on the side of the youngster’s 
probable talent, intellect and concentrative 
powers. Unfortunately, without a sympa- 
thetic and constructive attitude on the part 
of the parent (which in most cases means 
the mother), the teacher is greatly handi- 
capped in her efforts to obtain the best 
results. 

It seems strange that in this country, 
where we have such efficient organization 
in the ordinary educational field, we can- 
not plan our edifice of musical education 
a little better. Of course the big centers 
are’ well served in this respect, but we are 
thinking especially of the smaller towns 
and communities, which make up the larg- 
est percentage of the population of our 
country. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
public school system, for example, are the 
means of bringing together the parents and 
teachers for their mutual benefit and the 
better understanding and guidance of the 
child. Why not something along the same 
lines for music teachers and parents? That 
such a thing is feasible, that it promotes a 
greater efficiency all through the teacher- 
pupil-parent combination, that it lightens 
the teacher’s burdens, solves many prac- 
ticing difficulties and speeds up the pupil’s 
progress, we think can be proved quite 
readily. 


When Pennies Did the Work 


ERY EARLY in the writer’s teach- 

ing career, it became evident that 
absolutely no coordination existed between 
the teacher and the pupil’s parents. In one 
instance, a child who had been carefully 
instructed along the lines of complete re- 
laxation with a natural position of the 
hand, informed us that his daddy sat beside 
him when he practiced and gave him the 
pennies that he kept on the back of his 
hands! We felt rather hopeless at this, a 
complete contravention of everything pre- 
viously taught. Yet here was a parent, 
obviously interested in his son’s music 
and anxious to help in his progress. It 
seemed all the worse, in that the child was 


|: IS PROBABLE that perhaps not 


What Wagner 


John Ruskin (1819-1900), thought by 
many to have been the greatest English 
essayist and art critic of his time, was a 
Victorian of the Victorians. Born in the 
same year with England’s famous queen 
(1820), he lived until one year of her 
death. His opinions on art molded the 
zsthetic tastes of millions during his life- 
time. Wagner, however, was incomprehen- 
sible to him, and he attacked his music 
incessantly. 

Many have thought that this was a case 
of impudent ignorance, infering that Rus- 
kin should not invade a field of which he 
knew nothing. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Ruskin’s faithful mother saw that he 
did have a training in music, from his in- 
fancy. Notwithstanding this he certainly 
had very little vision when he wrote this 
about Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger”: “Of 


* 


just six years old, extremely talented, and 
likely to go far with careful training and 
attention to the proper development of the 
muscles of his hand and forearm. 

At another time we discovered that the 
parents of two children, who up to that 
time, had been very conscientious about 
their practice, had acquired a radio, ana as 
the father wished to listen in when he was 
at home, a large part of the youngsters’ 
practice time was pushed aside; but at the 
‘same time these parents wanted their off- 


spring to do well in examinations and fes- 


tivals. 


Tea Turns the Trick 


AKING THESE and other facts into 

consideration, we felt that if we were 
to get the best results from the teaching 
and the parents were to get the greatest 
return for their money, it was time we 
had.a field day and became really acquaint- 
ed. We started by having a tea, to which 
the mothers were invited; we talked with 
them; told them exactly what our objective 
was. They became interested and then we 
set to work to correct some mistaken im- 
pressions concerning practice, particularly 
pointing out that regularity counted for 
greater progress than quantity, and urging 
them to concentrate on this point rather 
than expecting the children, especially the 
‘younger ones, to sit for long periods at 
the piano. Some of them asked questions 
as we sat around the tea table, and it was 
a revelation to find how completely in the 
dark some of the mothers were as to what 
they should expect of their child. 

The afternoon was so entirely satisfac- 
tory that the experiment has been re- 
peated many times. Several evenings have 
been included in the program in order that 
the fathers also might attend. At these 
the pupils themselves were present to dem- 
onstrate, and this has served not only to 
bring the parents into line with these ideas, 
but to quicken the interest of the children 
as well. 

Whenever an unexpected difficulty crops 
up, or anything in the child’s attitude to 
his music is puzzling, we get in touch with 
the parent and by a tactful, but heart to 
heart talk, we attempt to get to the root 
of the matter. 

Of course, like everything else, it does 
not succeed with uniform perfection, human 
nature being what it is; but it has done so 
well that it is well worth the extra trouble. 


Had to Stand 


all the béte, clumsy, blundering, boggling, 
baboon-headed stuff I ever saw on a hu- 
man stage, that last night, as far as the 
story and acting went, was the worst. And 
of all the affected, softest, soulless, begin- 
ningless, endless, topless, bottomless, topsi- 
turviest, tuneless, scrawniest, pipiest songs 
and funniest doggerel of sounds I ever en- 
dured, the deadliness of that eternal mix- 
ture of nothing was the deadliest, as far 
as sound went. I never was so relieved, so 
far as I can remember in my life, by the 
stopping of any sound, not excepting rail- 
road whistles, as I was by the cessation 
of the Cobbler’s bellowing.” 

Evidently Ruskin’s gamut of musical 
taste began with Come into the Garden, 
Maud and terminated with the Hallelujah 
Chorus. And how diverse his oracle from 
that of Time! 


* * 


“Give Americans the opportunity, and they will soon develop a generation 
of artists second to none in the world.’—Leopold Auer. 
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All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
“Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
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The Cover for This Month 


The selection of a 
cover for Tue Erupr 
Music Magazine is 
not an easy choice to 
make each month and 
Tue Ervpe staff al- 
-ways is glad for ex- 
pressions of opinion 
from regular sub- 
-scribers. A very great 
number have made 
requests at various 
times for musicians’ 
portraits on the covers, and many have 
specified the particular musicians in which 
they were interested. Since: Tue Erupe is in- 
ternational in its scope, the musicians whose 
portraits appear on its covers must be those 
who have achieved some measure of inter- 
national recognition in the field of music. 

After this month, those among our readers 
who prefer portraits will be asked to bear 
with us while we run a few covers which will 
endeavor to meet the expressed desires of 
some other readers. for pictorial covers. The 
musical picture field is limited at the best, 
and Tue Erupe always is ready to welcome 
any suggestions. 

This month’s cover is a reproduction of a 
portrait etching of Carl Maria (Friedrich 
Ernst) von Weber. He was born in Eutin, 
Oldenburg, December 18, 1786, and died in 
London, June 5, 1826. Thus it will be noted 
that this June will mark the 111th anni- 
versary of his death. In the text matter of 
this issue will be found an interestingly illus- 
trated article devoted to this composer who 
is particularly famous for his dramatic works, 
Der Freischiitz and Euryanthe. 
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Fourth Year at the Piano 
By John M. Williams 


Before this issue of Tae Erupe is delivered 
those who sent in advance orders for Mr. 
Williams’ Third Year at the Piano will have 

received their copies of this long promised 
and painstakingly prepared volume. 

Mr. Williams is now working on the suc- 
ceeding volume, the Fourth Year at the 
Piano which we have been advertising jointly 
with the Third Year at the Piano. Subscribers 


who wonder why they had to wait for either 


of these books may not realize that works 
of this type cannot be thrown together hur- 
riedly, but must be built up in an orderly 
manner so as to cover instructive and tech- 
nical needs in such wise as to provide some- 
thing of permanent usefulness in pianoforte 
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The Very Best Advertisement 


THE VALUE OF A 
MUSIC MAGAZINE 


This month [ observe the thirtieth an- 
niversary of a subscription to a certain 
musical magazine. Month by month for 
these 30 years this magazine has been laid 
on my desk, has been scanned at odd 
moments, sometimes a bit neglected if the 
truth be told, more often read with both 
interest and profit. 

Money could not buy for me the good 
this magazine has done me. It has widened 
my musical horizon, it has brought to me 
many an odd and fascinating bit of in- 
formation, information apparently irrele- 
vant, but in fact priceless on the day that 
I needed it. Especially as a younger 
student, I recall, | was greatly stimulated 
in my thinking by the articles [ read in 
this periodical, and my musical curiosity 
was piqued by some of them to the extent 
that I investigated many fields that other- 
wise would always have remained un- 
known to me. 

I am sure that such a magazine can be 
and should be a major factor in the life 
of every student of music. We teachers 
often confine ourselves too closely in our 
teaching to the position of the 4th finger 
on C sharp, or the count of two against 
three. In considering matters technical we 
sometimes miss the stimulus that odd and 


instruction. The success achieved by Mr. 
Williams’ earlier books is due to the care 
with which they were originally prepared and 
we are sure that the Third Year at the 
Piano will be no exception in that respect. 
Similarly, when the student has finished the 
Third Year at the Piano, the Fourth Year 
at the Piano will provide the ideal continu- 
ation. 

We shall accept advance cash orders for 
the Fourth Year at the Piano, until publica- 
tion, at 50 cents postpaid, with the under- 
standing that copies will not be available 
until late summer or early fall. 


The Springtime Recital 
for Music Pupils 

The prevailing custom of presenting one’s 
pupils in recital each Spring is a fine stimu- 
lant to the pupils’ ambitions and excellent 
publicity for the teacher. It also gives par- 
ents, relatives and friends an opportunity to 
rejoice in the progréss made by the young 
hopefuls. 

Time was when a simple program con- 
sisting of a succession of pieces, with an 
occasional duet or two, would suffice for the 
piano pupils’ recital. With violin and voice 
students, one or two numbers by each was 
deemed sufficient. 

The progressive teacher of today, however, 
presents a much more interesting and varied 
program, one that is designed to please the 
audience as well as the performers. With a 
little extra effort, and very little expense, at- 
tractive recital programs may be arranged, 
devoted, let us say, to some special subject of 
interest—Spring, Flowers, Birds, Animals, 
Trees, the Circus, the Ocean, etc. Costume 
recitals covering various periods may be given 
—Colonial, Civil War, the °90’s, of American 
life. Or various nationalities and races may 
be pictured—French, Italian, German, In- 
dian, Negro, Chinese or Japanese. There is a 
wealth of material available in easy piano 
music for most of the subjects mentioned. 
Violin numbers and songs also may be inter- 
polated. 

A number of little plays have been written 
especially for piano recitals. In the Candy 


@ The well known line of Shake- 
speare “We are advertised by our 
loving friends” represents the high- 
est ideal of all advertising. Any 
product of any kind is best pro- 
moted by the word of mouth adver- 
tising of those who value it highly 
enough to want to tell all their 
friends about it. This has been the 
foundation of the success of THE 
Erupe and the THEODORE PRESSER 
Co. The following newspaper clip- 
ping comes from LeRoy V. Brant, 
one of the outstanding teachers on 
the Pacific Coast, who has been for 
sixteen years music editor of the 
San Jose Mercury-Herald: 


interesting facts can be to those we guide. 
There are many good musical magazines 
(the one which has been with me _ hap- 
pens to have been The Etude) which could 
supplement our efforts as leaders of the 
young without in any way hindering the 
work we do along technical lines. 

My magazine has cost me a little less 
than $50 for the 30 years. It has been 
the cheapest musical education I have re- 
ceived and one of the best influences | 
have had in all my experience. | recom- 
mend every student of music to have a 
similar influence in his life. 


Shop (50c) is fine for very young tots; From 
Many Lands (50c) presents opportunity for 
displaying native costumes of various coun- 
tries; Birds of All Feathers (60c) makes a 
most colorful spectacle. Various albums of 
piano music supply appropriate music for 
recital subjects—In the Forest (Grunn) 
(75c), Among the Birds (50c), The Melting 
Pot (75c), The Sea Album (50c) and Under 
the Big Top (60c) are some of the best. 
Incidentally, Singing Melodies (50c), an album 
of very easy piano solos with words, supplies 
very interesting material for juvenile piano 
recitalists. © ; 

You may obtain any of these for examina- 
tion and inquiries for additional information 
will receive prompt attention if addressed to 
Turopore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ada Richter’s Kindergarten 
Class Book 


A Piano Approach for Little Tots 


This unique book is cer- 
tain to aid in the successful 
instruction of little tots be- 
ginning music study. The 
creator of it has well estab- 
lished the fact that she is 
gifted in the writing of tune- 
ful music for piano begin- 
ners, and in this book she 
further proves her under- 
standing of that which ap- 
peals to kindergarten and 
primary age youngsters in her clever adapta- 
tion of the story of Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears through a course of piano instruction. 
In providing an introduction to piano study 
and a satisfying measure of progress for the 
earlier months of piano lessons, this book has 
just those things which will keep all mem- 
bers of the class interested all the time. While 
some are at the keyboard, others can make 
use of the spaces in the book for writing 
notes, copying music, or coloring some of the 
illustrations. 

In advance of publication, a single copy of 
this book may be ordered at the special cash 
price of 30 cents, postpaid. 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


The Art of Interweaving 
Melodies 


A First Method of Counterpoint for 
Students of all Ages 
By Preston Ware Orem 


Those countless thousands 
of students and teachers who 
have used Harmony Book 
for Beginners and Theory 
and Composition of Music 
by the distinguished writer 
and lecturer, Dr. Preston 
Ware Orem, will welcome 
the announcement of this 
new counterpoint method by 
the same author. 

Written ini the lucid and conversational 
style which did much to make his earlier 
books so successful, Dr. Orem solves for the 
amateur the mysteries of this advanced phase 
of music study in a way which is not only 
readily understandable, but pleasant to read 
as well. 

In the foreword to the book, the author 
says: “Nowadays, in a spirit of brevity, we 
are wont to ascribe to the art of music three 
elements: melody, rhythm, and harmony. 
Historically, rhythm comes first; then melody; 
harmony, as we apprehend it, is not more 
than four hundred years old. This is setting 
the stage for our further speculations. What’s 
that? Did some one say: ‘Well, how about 
counterpoint?’ To this we reply, in no spirit 
of punning: ‘Aye, there’s the point!’ ” Con- 
tinuing in this infectious vein, and bound 
by no formal rules with their vexatious ex- 
ceptions, the author approaches his subject 
with a compelling enthusiasm. 

As a preliminary to the study of the book, 
a practical working knowledge of harmony 
is assumed, such as is presented in Harmony 
Book for Beginners. The first eight lessons 
are devoted to the five species of strict 
counterpoint in two parts, with a generous 
supply of examples in both major and minor 
keys. Each’ lesson closes with a “quiz” on 
the essential points presented. The five 
species of three-part counterpoint take up 
eight more lessons, with a special chapter 
devoted to the subject of combined counter- 
point in three parts preceding the fifth 
species. The remainder of the book presents 
four-part strict counterpoint in all its species, 
strict counterpoint for five or more voices, 
free counterpoint and modern part writing, 
applied counterpoint, contrapuntal devices, the 
choral prelude, and the invention. 

A single copy of this important work may 
now ‘be ordered at the special advance of 
publication price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


Recreational Album for Duet 
Players 


Not every amateur pianist likes to perform 
as a soloist for an audience, whether that 
audience be a home group, or a church, 
school, or community social gathering. Those 
not equipped as virtuoso pianists may set up 
excuses against solo appearances, but when 
it comes to playing a piano duet with another 
performer the situation is entirely different. 

Audiences always appreciate attractive 
four-hand piano pieces, and that is just what 
this collection aims to provide. Every one of 
the piano duets selected for this collection has 
been chosen because of pleasing qualities and 
because neither part goes beyond the tech- 
nical demands usually found in grade 3 and 
4 piano music. 

Apart from public playing of duets, there 
is lots of fun in recreation at the keyboard 
for two who love the piano and, needless to 


“say, teachers find it beneficial to give their 


students duets for the aid to the pupils in 
sight reading and time accuracy. 

A single copy of this book may be secured 
through taking advantage of the advance of 
publication offer at 35 cents, postpaid. 

(Continued on Page 280) 
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Awards and Gifts for 
Graduates in Music 


Many teachers 
who are subscribers 
to Tue Erupe find 
it impossible to visit 
jewelry and station- 


ery stores in the 
large cities and se- 
lect appropriate 


awards for students 
who are to be hon- 
ored at the gradua- 
tion exercises. Deal- 
ers in small towns 
and the rural dis- 
tricts do not have 
sufficient demand to warrant their carrying 
a stock of such articles. 

Primarily to serve these patrons, and also 
to supply distinctive music awards for all of 
our teacher friends, the THropore PrrssEeR 
Co. carries in stock a complete line of 
Diploma and Certificate Forms, Medals, 
Brooches and Clasp Pins. These are illus- 
trated and described in Presser’s Musical 
Jewelry Catalog, a copy of which will be sent 
FREE, upon request. 

It may be well at this time to call to the 
attention of those teachers, who like to in- 
dividualize their awards to students, the Di- 
ploma and Certificate engrossing and the 
Medal and Jewelry engraving service of the 
Tuzopore Presser Co. At really reasonable 
prices you can have the name of the music 
school, the student’s name and other pertinent 
data beautifully hand-lettered on our Diploma 
and Certificate Forms. We also arrange for 
having the student’s name engraved on 
Medals. Due notice, of course, should be 
given when such services are desired; at least 
two weeks should be allowed between the 
date the order is placed and the date when 
shipment is requested. 


Presser’s Two-Staff Organ Book 


With Registration Prepared Especially for 
the Small Organ 


Anything is easy after practice and training 
has made it possible for us to co-ordinate our 
actions automatically. There are many, how- 
ever, who are called upon to play the organ 
who have not accustomed themselves to read- 
ing three separate staves, and consequently 
their efforts to do something with the pedal 
part only serve to make their handling of the 
manuals unsatisfactory. 

In order to help those whose organ playing 
is at this stage, we are preparing an organ 
collection which will have in it selections 
which make no great technical demands and 
for which all the notation is presented on two 
staves. The staff which carries the notes for 
the left hand also will carry notes which may 
be played on the pedal, if the organ is so 
equipped. There will be some suggestions as 
to registrations, and such will be kept within 
the possibilities of the average small organ. 

Every organist who has need for a book of 
this character will save money by ordering 
the book in advance of publication. One copy 
may be ordered now, for delivery when pub- 
lished, at the advance of publication cash 
price of 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pianoscript Book for Beginners 
By Alberto Jonas 


Just as Mr. Jonas’ suc- 
cessful Pianoscript Book 
($1.50) has been helpful to 
more advanced students in 
piano playing, his new 
Pianoscript Book for Be- 
ginners will be of immediate 
and permanent value to 
those in the earlier grades, 
who, through its use, will 
be able to preserve informa- 
tion and helpful hints that 
go to the very foundation of musical knowl- 
edge. 

Such classified subjects as the rudiments of 
music, rhythm, hand position, finger exercises, 
intervals, scales, etc., are presented in a man- 
ner and form designed to give not only first 
aid to the beginner but also to conserve and 
to amplify the instruction for future use. 

Space is provided for the student’s own 
notes and for copying music. 

Advance orders will be filled as soon as 
the book is published. 

The special pre-publication price is 40 cents 
postpaid if cash is sent with the order, other- 
wise the postage is additional. 
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Golden Key Orchestra Series 


Compiled and Arranged by 
Bruno Reibold 


Edited and Annotated by 
Peter W. Dykema 


With Recordings by the 
RCA Victor Co. 


A careful consideration of what this pub- 
lication will mean to advanced high school 
orchestras and their directors is sure to bring 
home to the discerning music educator the 
fact that here is one of the most far-seeing 
conceptions offered in the field of music edu- 
cation. As a publication it will present ex- 
cellent orchestration of the following com- 
positions: 


1. Prelude in E Minor...Johann Sebastian Bach 
2. Processional of Knights of the Grail 
Richard Wagner 
3. Gopak, from The Fair at Sorochinsk 
Modest Moussorgsky 
4. Dance of the Bayaderes, from The Queen 
Of Sheba: Moet eles: K 
Di Prelude sarcaara ureters, aire agate Armas Jarnefelt 
6. Interlude, from Sigurd Jorsalfar 
Edvard Grieg 
7. Bourrée, from the Third Cello Suite 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
8. Dance of the Tumblers, from The Snow- 


arl Goldmark 


Maiden’. wick ote ope N. Rimsky-Korsakov 
9. Musical Characterization: Theme in 

Various Styles............. Siegfried Ochs 
10. ‘Tratumerds.. 72 52a oe Edward MacDowell 
1l. Theme, from Don Juan...... Richard Strauss 


12. Shadow Dance, from Dinorah..G. Meyerbeer 


This compilation and the excellence of the 
arrangements alone would be sufficient to 
recommend the publication to professional 
orchestras and competent high school or other 
proficient amateur orchestras, but in addition 
to the superb publication which is to be 
brought forth through the collaborative 
efforts of Dr. Peter W. Dykema and Mr. 
Bruno Reibold, there are to be issued by the 
RCA Victor Co. recordings of each of these 
numbers. These recordings will be made by 
selected high school orchestras. No recording 
will be made until after hours of painstaking 
rehearsals bring the rendition forth in such a 
manner as to stand as a model for technical 
smoothness and correctness, or for tonal bal- 
ance and a true and musicianly interpreta- 
tion. 

Every music educator knows just how 
valuable such recordings would prove in 
training his own orchestras, besides the use 
he would have for them in music apprecia- 
tion, or other phases of the music course. 

In good time the RCA Victor Co. will an- 
nounce its offering of the recordings. The 
publishing phase of this series, however, has 
progressed to such a point as to make it 
possible to give music educators the oppor- 
tunity to subscribe in advance of publication 
at special bargain prices. The advance of 
publication prices are 20 cents each for the 
orchestra parts and 40 cents for the piano 
(conductor’s score) part. 

The orchestra parts available will be as 
follows: First Violin, Second Violin, Violin 
Obbligato A, Violin Obbligato B, Viola, Cello, 
Bass, Flute, Oboe, First B-flat Clarinet, Sec- 
ond B-flat Clarinet, Bassoon, First E-flat 
Saxophone, Second E-flat Saxophone, B-flat 
Tenor Saxophone, First and Second Horns in 
F, Third and Fourth Horns in F, First B- 
flat Trumpet, Second and Third B-flat Trum- 
pets, First Trombone (Bass Clef), Second 
and Third Trombones (Bass Clef), Tuba, 
Tympani, Drums, and Piano (Conductor's 
Score) . 

This work will be sold only in the U.S. A. 
and its Possessions. 


Twelve Negro Spirituals 


Arranged for Men’s Voices 
By F. A. Clark 


No matter what interpretation or arrange- 
ment is made of the Negro spiritual, the 
beauty and honest simplicity of the original 
should be preserved, else its effectiveness and 
appeal are lost. 

Among those who thoroughly know the 
true meaning of the spiritual is Mr. F. A. 
Clark. He has selected this even dozen and 
arranged them for four-part men’s voices. 
Mr. Clark, as a boy, had the advantage of 
hearing his people sing these spirituals in 
their true meaning and grew to understand 
fully their sincere message. His intimate 
knowledge of the excellent material he has 
chosen for interpretation is the reason for 
the genuineness of character in these arrange- 
ments. 

We want you to know the twelve spirituals 
he has chosen for this collection: Deep River; 
Goin’ to Shout; I Couldn’t Hear Nobody 


Pray; Go Down, Moses; I Know the Lord’s 
Laid His Hand on Me; Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot; Rise, Shine; Steal Away; Bye and 
Bye; This Little Light of Mine; Got a Home 
in That Rock; King Jesus Is A-Lis’enin’. 

Men’s quartets and choruses will find these 
unusual arrangements interesting to include 
in their programs, and the young men’s sing- 
ing groups in high schools will respond en- 
thusiastically to the addition of this material 
to their music work. 

If you were to order these useful numbers 
in the usual separate octavo form, the cost 
would be over one dollar. Here, in the ad- 
vance of publication offer, we will supply 
a single copy of the twelve arrangements 
under one cover for 15 cents, postpaid. 

You can enrich your music library and 
hardly touch your music budget by ordering 
a copy of this noteworthy collection. 


Two-V oice Inventions 
Three-V oice Inventions 
(Bach-Busoni) 

English Translation 
By Lois and Guy Maier 


Probably no other of 
Bach’s works is so well 
known or so much employed 
in piano study as his Two- 
Voice Inventions, which, in 
that respect, is followed 
closely by the Three-Voice 
Inventions. 

There have been many 
editings of the Inventions—Busoni, Czerny, 
Goetschius, Mason, Orem, Prout, ete. One 
publisher alone lists three of these including 
that of Busoni, the latter being accepted by 
modern authorities as definitive. 

There is no better introduction to poly- 
phonic playing and preparation for the study 
of the Well-Tempered Clavichord than these 
Two- and Three-Voice Inventions. The reissue 
of these works, to be added to The Presser 
Collection will contain all of Busoni’s scholarly 
and illuminating notes which have been trans- 
lated into English by Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Maier, both high authorities on the music of 
Bach, the former being a member of the piano 
faculty of the University of Michigan as well 
as the editor of Tae Erupr’s monthly fea- 
ture, The Teachers’ Round Table. 

Before publication advance cash orders for 
both volumes will be ac- 
cepted at 30 cents each. In 
ordering it will be necessary 
to specify which of the two 
is desired or if both the Two- 
Voice and Three-Voice In- 
ventions are desired. 

Orders accepted only from 
customers in the United 
States and Its Possessions. 


Summer Study Classes 


It is not too early to publicize the classes 
in special musical subjects you plan to con- 
duct during the coming Summer months. 
Teachers, daily, are writing in for text books 
they wish to look over, such as Standard His- 
tory of Music (Cooke) ($1.50), Harmony 
Book for Beginners (Orem) ($1.25), Theory 
and Composition of Music (Orem) ($1.25) 
and The Structure of Musie (Goetschius) 
($2.00). Some, too, are planning kindergarten 
classes in piano playing, others plan classes 
in music appreciation, the opera, symphonies, 
ultra-modern music. 

No longer need it be said, in some parts 
of the country, that the teacher must remain 
idle during the Summer. Classes, such as 
these mentioned, not only provide additional 
financial returns, but frequently they in- 
crease the registration of pupils taking private 
lessons. 

If you don’t feel that you can go to the 
expense of having printed special announce- 
ments of your Summer classes, several attrac- 
tive pieces of publicity literature may be had 
at small cost. The Musie Teacher’s Profes- 
sional Announcement, an illustrated folder 
printed in 4 colors, is supplied at 50 cents a 
hundred; a Pupil Soliciting Card at 45 cents 
a hundred. The former has blank spaces for 
the teacher’s name, address and courses of 
study taught; this data will be stenciled on 
the Jatter for 30 cents additional. Free sam- 
ples of these may be had for the asking. 
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World of Music 


(Continued from Page 218) 


“BELIEVE IT OR NOT,” J. S. Bach re- 
sides at present in Montreal, Quebec, where 
his “shingle” announces a skillful osteopathic 
technic. We have not learned that he claims 
descent from the great Leipzig cantor. 


<¢§——— —— 


ROLAND BOCQUET, the British com- 
poser, has been appointed teacher of theory, 
harmony and composition, at the Dresden 
Conservatorium. 


<¢ D 


MRS. HENRIETTA MEYER, of Carlin- 
ville, Illinois, recently began the celebra- 
tion of her ninety-second birthday by play- 
ing the organ for the ten o’clock Mass at 
St. Joseph’s Church, where she has been 
organist for fifty-four years. 


a 


BARNEY FAGAN, one of the brightest 
stars of that brilliant constellation of singing 
comedians of the “Gay ’90’s,” and composer 
of My Gal is a High-Born Lady and When 
the Robins Nest Again, two of the most 
popular songs of that period, died at Bay- 
shore, Long Island, on January 12th, on his 
eighty-seventh birthday anniversary. 


4——_______» 


THE CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
dramatized their recent convention of nearly 
one thousand sales executives from all parts 
of the world, by the use of symphonic and 
operatic music. The Michigan Theater Or- 
chestra,. under Eduard Werner, played the 
Overture “1812” of Tschaikowsky, a group 
of Victor Herbert compositions, and the 
Bolero of Ravel. 


C—O ee 


JOHN L. VERWEIRE, internationally 
known composer and band leader of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has received from King 
Leopold of Belgium the decoration of the 
“Palmes d’Or de l’Ordre de la Couronne 
(Palms of Gold of the Order of the 
Crown),” for credit reflected upon his native 
Belgium by his achievements in music. 


6 ——— re 


GUILA BUSTABO, apparently the most 
promising among the feminine contingent of 
youthful aspirants to violinistic fame, re- 
cently won acclaim of her audience at Am- 
sterdam, Holland, by her interpretation of 
the “Concerto for Violin and Orchestra” of 
Tschaikowsky, on a program of the Concert- 
gebouw under the direction of Willem Men- 
gelberg. 


<¢——______» 
COMPETITIONS 


A CHAMBER MUSIC PRIZE of five 
hundred dollars is offered for a string quar- 
tet to have its world premiére at the Festival 
of Pan-American Chamber Music to be held 
at Mexico City in July, 1937. Details may 
be had from Hubert Herring, Director, Com- 
mittee of Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

*¢———____——__»- 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR AWARDS 
for young pianists, violinists and vocalists; 
with additional prizes of five hundred dollars 
for the two best opera voices; are offered 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
in connection with its 1937 Biennial Conven- 
tion. For particulars as to entry, write Mrs. 
John Alexander Jardine, President, 1112 
Third Avenue South, Fargo, North Dakota. 

C——_—————— 

A PRIZE of one hundred dollars is offered 
in a Young Composers’ Contest for com- 
positions suitable for high school and ama- 
teur musical organizations. Only composers 
under thirty-one years of age are eligible. 
For full particulars, write the Gamble 
Hinged Music Comvany, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

; “¢——____________} 

THE PRIZE OF ROME is announced as 
open for competition by American com- 
posers. It provides two years of study in 
Rome, with travelling expenses. Particulars 
may be had from Roscoe Guernsey, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Commencement Music 


Those having in charge the selection of 
music for the programs of Commencement or 
Graduating Exercises will find the following 
catalogs quite helpful: 

Handbook of Musie for Piano Ensemble 

Chorus Director's Handbook of Music 

for Mixed Voices 

Chorus Director's Handbook of Music for 
Treble Voices ; 

Chorus Director's Handbook of Music 

for Men’s Voices 

If pressed for time in arranging your 
program, just write to Tuzoporr Presser Co., 
and expert music clerks will gladly make up 
and send to you a selection of music from 
which you can choose. Be as specific as possi- 
ble in describing your needs—the number of 

upils participating, their capabilities, etc.— 
in order to assist us in compiling a satisfac- 
tory selection. 

This is! but one feature of “Presser Serv- 
ice.” Ask for Folder K-2 describing the liberal 
examination features of the “On Sale” plan 
and quoting the generous rates of discount 
allowed to the profession. 


Coronation Days 


With the newspapers full 
of the coronation of King 
George VI, we read of the 
nobility, the various grades 
of the peerage, and the 
seniority in each. The baron, 
the marquis, the earl, and 
the duke, each has a distinc- 
tive coronet. 

Music compositions also have a distinctive 

individuality, but it is not a royal decree, or 
an inherited rank, which makes for the no- 
bility among music publications. Only when 
a great number of music buyers have decided 
a publication has certain merits does it enter 
into the elect class of “best sellers.” The of- 
ficial registration place of these “best sellers” 
is in the publisher’s printing order, as new 
editions are required to replenish depleted 
stocks. 
In the following selected list from the last 
month’s printings are some numbers of fairly 
recent issue making their first registration for 
reprinting in the publisher’s printing order. 
Some, however, are appearing on the reprint- 
ing registry for the tenth or twelfth and even 
higher editions. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No Title and Composer Grade Price 
5788 Tale of a Bear—Spaulding.... 1 $0.25 
8403 The Canary—Rowe............ 1 25 

23705 In the Fairy Dell—Valdemar.. 1 25 

30059 Sweet Dreams—Mana-Zucca... 2 30 
5678 Class Reeeption—Lindsay..... 2% Be) 
8365 Cunning Cupvid—Anthony..... 2% 35 
23600 Dancing Columbine—Ewing... 21% 25 
18622 In Lilac Land—Hewitt........ 3 40 
19247 The Goblins’ Frolic—Kern.... 3 125 

24950 Mio Carita—Groton........... 3 49 

26076 Swaying Daffodils—Overlade... 3% -59 
19339 Shadow Dance—Wright....... 4 35 

23173 Satanella—Sehmeidler ........ 4 40 
261’8 Lady of the Gardens—Roberts.. 4 -40 
80679 A Song of the Sea—Ware..... 5 -60 
SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 
30165 Sunshine Song—Grieg ........ 38% $0.89 


SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, EIGHT 
HANDS 
18013 Chant Sans Paroles— 


Tschaikowsky-Parlow ....... 4 $0.70: 
PIANO STUDIES 
263880 Ten Tonal Tales—Lockz....... 2-3 .60 
" i SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
30080 Come Ye to the Mountains of the 
4 Lord (High)—Spross............. $0.60 
30093 The Wind (Low)—Spross........... 50 
é SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL DUET: 
80680 Nightingale’s Song (S. and A.)— 
IN ZOU ie CORRE apis fait cleys oy sochne oie’ a3 $0.65 


_ipialg bagi BABI ic ee en $0.15 

20149 Thanks Be to God—Ambrose......... 15 
35039 Rejoice, the Lord is King—Adams... .20 
093 I Lay My Sins on Jesus—Speak;..... Bt 


Riareioseeiiya:<Vsia'=': 2 
Mozart.... 2 


20225 Praise Ye Jehovah—Gounod- 


38 The Taj Mahal—Wachtmeister. 3 
Come Unto These Yellow Sands 
——Purcell-Shelley 3 


Le) ) 
Each month we propose in the Publisher’s Monthly Letter to 
A FAVORITE give mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked 
COMPOSER favor in which music buyers of today hold his compositions, 
is entitled to designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 

(¢} 2) 


WALTER ROLFE 


At Rumford, Maine, on December 18, 
1880, a grocer was announcing the birth 
of a son. This son was Walter Rolfe 
whose name to-day is known throughout 
the length and breadth of this country 
to those who are familiar with successful 
songs and piano compositions. 

Spontaneous melodies seem to have 
flowed forth from his inner being ever 
since his boyhood whistling school days. 
After local study opportunities, he went 
to Portland, Maine, and had the benefit 
of a year of study there under Hermann 
Kotschmar. This well known musician 
recommended further theoretical study with the 
result that Rolfe spent five years in New York, 
during which time he studied harmony, theory, 
and composition under Abraham Wolf Lilienthal. 

When he returned to Rumford, he established 
a music store there, but selling sheet music was 
not nearly so appealing as teaching and compos- 
ing, and as a result the business was sold. 

His teaching experience has enabled him to 


produce many successful piano composi- 
tions in the earlier grades which, in 
addition to their attractive melodic and 
rhythmic qualities, contain keyboard 
demands helpful to the progress. of 
piano pupils. Likewise his personal ex- 
perience in concert work at the piano 
keyboard has acquainted him with the 
type of lighter recital material which 
is grateful to the pianist and appeal- 
ing to an audience. 

The success of Mr. Rolfe’s composi- 
tions has been consistent since his earli- 
est efforts. In fact, one of his first 
compositions was the famous and favorite waltz, 
Kiss of Spring. 

Teachers, pianists, and singers will do well to 
seek out in the compositions of Walter” Rolfe 
those which will particularly suit their needs. 
Examination privileges cheerfully will be granted 
on any of the following compositions, or on any 
of the Walter Rolfe compositions that Jack of 
space forbids listing here. 


Compositions of Walter Rolfe 
PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title 
16840 America. Grand Triumphal 15882 Little Flower Girl............. 1 
ECW Ie tx, oar eel aes cS A 5 $0.60 22973 Little Soldier March........... 
14739 America First. Marche Mili- - 16238 Little Sweetheart Waltz....... 
GC OiUY, Mcrae setet cy costehatan- sehen svera (= nsheene h, SADIE LAZO OO MIRO ETINES Boiy. ee ike jolie) eo ose etd sayelfa evans 4 
23614 Animation. Scherzo........... -25 8220 Love and Roses. Waltz......... 
L7St2 Around We GO... 2. cen, cee -25 14242 Mazurka Pomposo............ 
22979 Autumn Song............ -25 15074 Melody at Springtime.... 
24192 Balmy Nights. Intermezzo -40 15851 Melody of Youth......... 
16415 Beginning to Play............ AO ZOOS At NECIMOLTES © trasle viele aisrcotnlas Wo tiee ie 
16338. Big Bass Singer... 2... 5.0.0.0 -30 14943 Merry Blacksmith............. L 
16339 Black Beauty March.......... .25 22977 Merry Game and Song......... 2 225, 
17371 Boy Scouts’ Return. March.... 1 .25 23931 A Merry Lawn Party.......... 2% 25 
2297. Bright asa vButtom!. i. harem sii 1, 226° - 16336 Merry’ Villagers). i. hectescia. +s 1% b2b 
22992 Candle. Glow io iine cup 6, < airiaiets > 38M -40 22995 The Moon Rocket. March...... 3% 69 
22978 Canoeing Waltz..........+.... 2 25. 2297 Ao Music Carnival... iin: 1 a5) 
DOOoe Le OMA SBicieta stad wivlte: sceleu stelle’ aie 3 -35 230381 Mystic Shadows. Concert Waltz 5 -50 
92996 Clear as a Crystal... ......5... 3% -50 24194 Nocturne Romantique. Song 
16366 Daddy’s Birthday Waltz. 570 25 With Qut WOTdS ce ce cece as 5 40 
PEAT Daddys: “WialtZ. fe nisi s\eiekec eto 14% 30 18425 Our Invincible Nation. Grand 
15491 Dainty Little Senorita. Spanish Triumphal March........... 5 .50 
BE OG she cea OGIO DE IOUe 2 -25 18047 Our School Band. Marech...... 2% 25 
23930 Dolly’s Birthday. Waltz....... 1% .80 23932 Patrol of the Scouts. .......... 2 As 
TSOZ0 LO TaACON Hes, wiziasyeie ine scsvaisio vee 2% 25 L4741 Plantation “Waltz. 2. soctniccd se 2% -35 
24699 Dream Longings. Waltz....... 4 AQ 22972 Polliwog’s Dance.............-. 14% 459 
PEGE MOT ea TO yao a eeenince aisicataie eed a 2 256. 24698 Praitie Sunset ivi. ice. csncle «ie 4 35 
LOSZS AD ILE Sy VV ARO Aenea ks etic ebeiai,c eto «sia 2 -25 18609 Queen of the Ballroom. Waltz.. 2 -25 
DP TOSAD BHT Me AO CH EAG e  ayc Va)! tye) el oie nel o' co) «5 3 .85. 22976 Queen of the May. Waltz...... 1 22. 
QOD PINCIC CTO bit kie'e/wiia aig lv aye wie oat olisice 5 «85. 22998 Radio Roys. March... 0..n-n5 2% -A0 
18715 Evening: Bells..........-..5--- 1% 125° 22983 Rapid Wire. Mareh i... cc beans 2% 225 
16852 Fascination. Grand Polka de 16064 Roller Skating. Valse......... 2% 25 
COMO CT al tey busin teen ante is nis sis 5 -50 15443 Sailing Down the Bay........ 1 25 
15340 -Felicia Waltz... - 20... ceeees 24% .23 19013 Select Your Partner. Grand 
23032 Fireflies. Mantasy-Caprice...... 4 -60 March Bis etal (eKAENe SOONER C ae 24% eA 
18025 First Piece of the Star Per- 23149 Shooting’ ‘Stars... ool 6. ses 5 50 
former (Gurlitt) ........5... 2 25 = L90L8 Silver @louds yi. ic) ot acter alah 2% 25 
8221 Fleetfoot. Indian Intermezzo... 3% 50 26414 Singing as We Go............. 1% 25 
12958 Garden Melody..............-.+ 4 40 14944 Soldiers of the King. March.... 2% so 
18919 Hallowe’en Pranks............ 216 .25 16281 Song of a Happy Heart....... 1% #5) 
18340 Happy-Go-Lucky ............. 3 285 15444 Song of Happiness............ 1 25 
24193. Harp»Echoes. Caprice......... 3 26 18713 Spinning the Top... ce. 00..65 1% 25 
19164 Haunting Dreams. 22988 Stolen Kisses. Waltz.......... 8u% eo) 
Concert Wabet ind. ec acccccce 4, -60 158838 Swaying Branches............ 1% 25 
15445 Heigh! Ho! March............ 1 -25 18607 To Arms. March... eis: 25 
17195 Here Comes the Band. March.. 21% 25. 18921 Twilight Dreams........ agiaacter 21% 25 
BAQM ETON MIOCKS © a wjeie)s nix a sistuie ale e's <8 -50 22997 Twilight Visions. Reverie..... 3 a) 
16333 Home Again March........... 2 25 18841 Valse Mignonne........25...0<. 4 -40 
22980\Hop, Skip and Jumb.......... 2 325, © 19198) Vialse= Droubadour. oi... 0. ete ve 8% 60 
24974 In Good Humor. Waltz........ 2 25 8732 Voice of Summer. Waltz....... 3% 50 
22985 Ih Grandma’s Day............ 3 «2b 22992 Water Nymphs........5..026005 3 -40 
18611 In Merry Harvest Time....... 2% -25 18135 We Shall Never Part Again.... 4 35 
16914 In the Starlight. Nocturne..... BY, .5) 17220 When Shadows Fall. Reverie 
16282\\Late: for School). . 1.0.26. ..285. 1% “25 Nocturne: 2. vee woes ene ses AY, 40 
16236 Laughter and Song..... vo ES -25 22986 Ye Olden Days. Minuet........ 3! -25 
15448 Lightly and Sprightly..... sew LAG 25 16644 Yearnings. Song Without Words 4 -25 
16334 The Little Ballet Dancers...... 2 .25 19325 Youthful Hero. March........ 14% 25 
PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
aiass, Americas PiTShi). i don. eels alee 2 $0.40 17472 Our School Rand. March...... 2 -40 
19965 Here Comes the Band. March.. 2 AQ 17865 Over the Top. March.......... 2 40 
18714 Message of Spring. Waltz..... 1% 1256. 25295 Radio Boys. March. ...505....5 2% 50 
24881 The Moon Rocket. March...... 38% 15 24271 Rapid Fire. March............ 2% 40 
¥3559 Our Invincible Nation. Grand PAATS” SHGOPINE  SUARS atu orci eis Vege asta sins 5 -70 
Triumphal March.........-. 5 Hib -A3tGG6. Silvers Clouds... nc cow sees ais o -40 
TWO PIANOS, LIGHT HANDS 
PG TAD OUey SUES EEL CLE Vm VOL Uicte wiole cel aetetarettioratel a lelar ce, </oha ssa eeatatiras oi atvejols (e/old (Ais) nlefalsy a's Sava ep se i $0.50 
VOCAL SOLOS 
Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
14912 Dream Days of Lone Ago. (c-/").....$0.60 22968 Thrill of an Old Lullaby (c-F)...... 40 
22963 Michael’s Flute (c-F).......-.++.00e 50 8537 While Thou Art Near (L-flat to a-flat) .60 
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OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
21164 A Rose to Remember—Il'clion-Carl-- 
ton $ 


SCHOOL CHORUS 
20210 Beautiful Stars—Wilson 


ORGAN 
80681 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin-Smith. . .$0.50 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS 


First Year at the Pianq (Complete)— CHORUS AND PART-SONG COLLECTION 

ER Sgr te ete ov alse. As an ain ws $1.00 Glee Singers’ Collection............--.000% $0.75 - 
Second Year at the Piano—Williams....... 1.00 

CPERETTA 

PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS Barbarossa of Barbary—Britton........... $1.00 
School and Home Marches.............-.-: $0.75 
Standard Graded Pieces, Vol. 2, Third and VIOLIN AND PIANO 

Fourth Grades—Mathews.......... PAD eeAOATE o VIGUMISE. .tinbc< ose s son evcvece see $0.75 
Miniature Melodies—Vol. 1—Gaynor -15 Rob Roy Peery’s Third Position Violin Book 1.00 

ADVERTISEMENT 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS 
Secular. Duets for All Voices.............. $1.25 


Oratorio Repertnire, Sovre~o ‘Touty)..... 1.00 
Songz Classics, Sovravo (Pariker))........5.. 1.50 
Sone Classics, Base “Perle 9) 6 cn seni os eos -b" 
Opera Songs, Soprano........ 


Songs of Charm (Low Voice) 


VOCAL METHOD 


Educational Vocal Technique—Vol. 1 
SAL POTUROD 5 eyxteein Sut pta ss ns Silas abe dere $1.09 


Advance of Publication Offers 
Withdrawn 


Some of the most eagerly sought after 
works among those described, during the past 
few months, in this Publisher’s Monthly Let- 
ter are now available and copies are being 
mailed to advance subscribers. Occasionally, 
in the painstaking care that is exercised by 
our Editorial and Mechanical Departments to 
make new works as attractive as possible, de- . 
lays occur and the anticipated publishing 
date is deferred for a few months. We know 
that those who have waited so patiently for 
several of these books will be more than 
pleased with the bargain they have obtained 
when their copies reach them. The special 
prices at which these books have been offered 
are now withdrawn and copies may be had, 
on our usual liberal terms, for examination. 

My First Song Book, by Ada Richter, is 
a book for little pianists, the contents of 
which should prove a most potent influence 
in stimulating the child’s ambition to learn 
to become a good piano player. Its familiar 
melodies, with complete texts and in easy 
arrangements, will captivate the juvenile 
imagination, will revive pleasant memories 
for the parents of the young student, and 
should serve to create a musical atmosphere 
in the home. Price, 75 cents. 

Third Year at the Piano, by John M. 
Williams, is the long-awaited continuation 
volume in the course of study so auspiciously 
begun by Mr. Williams in his First Year at 
the Piano ($1.00) and Second Year at the 
Piano ($1.00), both works adopted by thou- 
sands of teachers as instruction material for 
students from 9 to 14 years of age. This 
volume continues with the same type of 
procedures—studies and technics covering 
the problems that hould be presented during 
the pupil’s third year at the piano, together 
with a fine lot of attractive piano composi- 
tions containing examples of the technical 
difficulties to be. mastered. Price, $1.00. 

Young People’s Choir Book (S.A.B.), con- 
tains an excellent assortment of easy-to-sing 
anthems and sacred choruses and is especially 
suitable for use in choirs composed of singers 
of high school ages. Volunteer choirs, too, will 
find its contents useful on those occasions 
when some of the men of the choir are ab- 
sent. Price, 60 cents. 


Looking Ahead 


Beginning with the February 1932 issue 
of THE ETUDE, and continuing each month 
since that time, we have presented in the 
Historical Musical Portrait Series nearly 
three thousand portraits and thumbnail 
biographies. The enthusiastic comments re- 
ceived from our readers tell us that the vast 
amount of research involved in this under- 
taking is worth all the effort thus far made 
to give music lovers something that has never 
before been attempted. It represents but one 
of the many unusual features brought to 
the readers of THE ETUDE. 

But it is not our purpose to dwell at this 
time on what has been done, for the results 
of past efforts now stand in printed form 
to speak for themselves. It is our wish to 
remind you of the interesting material to 
be furnished from this point on. What a 
wealth of names we have ahead of us—names 
which mean so much to us musically. To list 
just a few: Rimsky-Korsakov, Ravel, Reth- 
berg, Saint-Saens, Sibelius, Sembrich, Tschai- 
kowsky, Toscanini, Tibbett, Verdi, Wagner 
and hundreds of other men and women who 
have contributed so much to our musical 
riches, many of whom are still adding to 
our enjoyment of music. 

If you have not had the opportunity to 
save all the issues of this Historical Musical 
Portrait Series, we shall be glad to furnish 
printed extra sheets of past months in sepa- 
rate form for five cents each. All we need 
to know is the month and year of the issue 
desired and we shall send promptly the sheet 
giving the portraits presented for that 
month—or if you wish the sheet including 
a particular portrait, tell us the name and 
we will furnish the sheet at the price men- 
tioned. 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 
Easily—Substantially—P leas antly 
— Take Subscriptions for — 
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The Musical Stamp 
Collector Game 


By Augusta Wixted 


ARE you a Stamp Collector? Perhaps 
you have some from Europe, Asia or the 
South Seas, but have you any from the 
Land of Musica? 

The most popular denominations are 
four-cent stamps, three-cent stamps, two- 
cents stamps and one-cent stamps; and 
there are many varieties of each, making 
auite a large collection if complete. 

Here are some of the principal varieties 
in frequent use, or circulation, but there 
are many others, also. 


The stamps, of course, must be made in 
advance (cut from heavy paper or card- 
board) and placed in a box. They are then 
dealt out to the players, and to make the 
set complete, each player draws one from 


the player on his left. The one who first 
completes a set is the winner. 


Why Louise Decided To 
Practice 


By Stella Whitson-Holmes 


“Hurry now,” said Louise’s mother, “you 
must do your practicing right away. It will 
soon be time to go to meet Cousin Wini- 
fred. And if she heard your playing, you 
would feel ashamed. She plays very well, 
you know.” 

“Yes, mother,” answered Louise, cheer- 
fully. She practiced listlessly for a few 
moments, but Louise always found prac- 
ticing a bore. She just did not know what 
she was missing! 

Winifred was seventeen—just the age 
Louise wanted to be at that moment—and 
very pretty; and of course there was a 
little party for her that evening. Everybody 
was gay until one of the boys said, “Let’s 
sing. Who can play?” 

Nobody. answered, not till Louise’s 
mother said, “Winifred plays beautifully.” 

Winifred flushed and stammered, “Oh, I 
am sorry, Auntie, really I can’t do a thing,” 
and she muttered something about reading. 

She was persuaded to try, but her chords 
were separated by long, ominous silences 
and awkward pauses; and she was very 
much humiliated. 

“Well,” thought Louise, “I may not be 
so attractive, but at least I am going to 
play better.” And that night, going to 
bed, she told the mirror about it. “f am 
going to begin practicing hard tomorrow. 
I would be ashamed to make the mess of 
things Winifred made. Plenty of scales for 
me to-morrow, and plenty of reading, too,” 
she promised herself as she turned off the 
light. 
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Mr. Garo’s Musical Mine 


By Hermia Harris Fraser 


“ANYBODY HOME?” called out Mr. Garo, 
a littte bit of a man whose scarred face 
held black, mocking eyes and a_ wide, 
laughing mouth. He had come to see Randy 
because he had heard of the boy’s accident. 

“Come in!” piped a weak voice in reply. 

Mr. Garo entered the living-room and 
found Randy on the davenport looking 
gloomy and red-eyed. 

“Why, you've all gone to pieces!” cried 
Mr. Garo, as he leaned his violin case 
against the wall. “Does your knee hurt 
much? Lucky it wasn’t your hand that 
bumped into a truck!” 

“The swelling has gone down and I can 
walk a little bit,” sniffed Randy, “but that 
is not why I’m so blue—it’s because Joey 
Foxwell and Mark Penny are bicycling to 
Goldstream this afternoon. They’re going 
to explore the old Penny diggings, and 
maybe pan real gold dust.” 

“Humph!” snorted Mr. Gafo, wringing 
his hands. “Isn’t that just too terrible! I 
expect they'll take all the dust, so that 
when you're able to go, next month, there 
won't be a speck left.” 

Randy sighed deeply. “Well, supposing 
there is some dust left? This afternoon will 
never be again, and I wanted to dig for 
gold now!” 

Mr. Garo’s teasing expression changed. 
“There now, sonny!” he said, “You think 
I don’t understand. I do—perfectly! As a 
boy I had to lie on my back, in a cast, 
for months, just because I would walk 


fences—and that’s when I learned to dig 
for gold.” 

Randy wrinkled his nose unbelievingly. 
“How could you dig if you were in a 
cast!” 

“Tt was a different kind of digging,’ ex- 
plained Mr. Garo. “It was musical mining, 
and I certainly did find ore.” 

Randy had been interested, but now his 
face looked blank. 

“Just practicing—is that all you mean 

“Of course not!” retorted the little man. 
“T couldn’t sit up to practice, but I could 
listen to others play, and I could read 
music. Now, see here, I tell you what I'll 
do. [ll leave you to figure out how I used 
mining methods in music, and I'll come 
back and ask you about it to-morrow; not 
that I think you will, mind, because mu- 
sical mining takes lots of brains.” 

“Hey!” Randy exclaimed. “I guess I 
have brains! If you'll hand me some of 
those music books on the piano, I'll show 
you!” 

The next afternoon, Mr. Garo arrived 
at the same time. This time, however, 


1” 


Randy was sitting up and almost sur-— 
rounded by old and new musical com- 
positions. 


“Oh, hello!” Mr. 
Garo sat down. 

“T did a lot of figuring after you left, 
Mr. Garo, and I found out a few things; 
for instance, minor is like miner, isn’t it? 


(Continued on next page) 


Randy grinned, as 


Bird Notes From Note Birds 
By Beulah Erle Walton 


The little notes along the staff 
Are birds on copper wires; 
For telephone and telegraph, 
Let’s look at these note fliers. 


Some fly, because, like Mercury, 
They have wings on their feet. 

With these they fly from key to ‘key, 
Producing music sweet. 


But others have just feet, alone, 
With which they make poor speed. 
Still others, even feet have none, 
And move along in need. 


The whole notes, fat and ponderous, 
No wonder they’re so slow! 

They’re wingless, footless wanderers. ° 
How could they speeding go? 


They must go slow just like the boats 
With no wind in their sail; 
But three-winged, thirty-second notes 
Bring music’s fast air mail. 


The half note has a foot, no wings; 
He’s not so very spry, 

But still, contentedly he sings, 

Nor envies those who fly. 


The quarter note’s like him, indeed, 
Except for being black, 

And moves with twice as great a speed 
Along the music track. 


The eighth note doubles him, in turn, 
His one wing quick to flaunt; 

But sixteenth, he the eighth can spurn, © 
For two wings he can vaunt. 


And now, the speedy sixty-fourth, 
Beyond them all he swings; 

In swift and frenzied flight he soar’th 
By using his four wings. 


The Music Fan 
By Mrs. Olga C. Moore 


AN INTERESTING way to review your, 
music signs is to make a music fan and 
decorate it with every music sign you can 
think of. You should know between fifty 
and eighty different signs, notes, rests, ex- 
pression marks, meter fractions, and so on. 

Each member of your club might make 
a fan and see who can make the prettiest 
and have the most signs for decoration. 


Ned and the Circus 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


Nep AND his Dad were at the circus and 
were having a thrilling time watching -the 
animals and clowns. 

Presently some beautiful horses, with 
graceful riders on their backs, came pranc- 
ing into the ring. There were several large 
hoops, covered with bright colored paper, 
hanging exactly in the pathway of the first 
horse. “Oh,” thought Ned, “those hoops 
are right in the way. The horse will surely 
hit them.” But was he surprised! As the 
first horse approached the first hoop, com- 
ing at a steady, even pace, rhythmic with 
the beat of the brass band, the rider gave 
a spring, made a graceful dive through the 
paper hoop and landed on the horse’s back, 
without losing his balance, or poise. 

“That took nerve!” exclaimed Ned. 

“It took more than nerve, son, it took 
perfect timing.” 

Then two acrobats, swinging by their 
heels, changed places in mid-air, each 
grabbing the other’s empty swing. 

“That took nerve!” exclaimed Ned, 
again. 

“Yes, and it took perfect timing, too,” 
answered his father. 

“What do you mean by perfect timing?” 
asked Ned. 

“Well, you see the horse was trained to 
gallop at one steady pace. The rider was 
trained never to vary his spring. Any vari- 
ation in speed or steadiness would cause 
a mishap on the other side of the hoop. 
The trainer must know the speed of the 
horse and the spring of the rider and make 
a perfect, rhythmic ensemble. The same 
with the acrobats. If one were to swing 
too slow or too fast, the other one could 
not meet the swinging bar in mid-air and 
he would fall, perhaps to be seriously in- 
jured. Perfect timing, perfect rhythm, per- 
fect ensemble.” 

“Oh,” thought Ned, “perfect timing, per- 
fect rhythm. That is what Miss Brown 
means when she talks about rhythm at my 
music lesson.” ; 

And, strange to say, Ned’s own rhythm 
was so much improved at his next lesson 
that Miss Brown remarked about it. 
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Mr. Garo’s Musical Mine 


Continued 


And the music is bright like gold, and 
smooth too, and the exercises are the 
drills.” 

“That's a start,” Mr. Garo admitted, 
“but suppose we do a little exploring first, 
such as recalling the tonic and dominant 
_ chords in the key of F. And we ought to 
know the extent of the mineral deposit 
- and-the <netal content.” 

“That ‘is very interesting, Mr. Garo. 
How do we develop the mine?” 

} Mr. Garo continued, “Let's block out the 

_ore through a series of underground work- 

ings, and divide the territory into different 

divisions calling them A, here; and B, 

and C.” 

Randy interrupted. “I know! We'll get 
into the mine through the shafts or runs; 
and the crosscuts could be at the end of 
the main divisions; and look, Mr. Garo, 
that long, rolling chord, F-C-A, in the base 
‘could be an elevator to take men to the 
top. But say, what will we have for air 
pumps?” 

“How about those angular signs, dimin- 
uendos and crescendos?” suggested Mr. 
Garo. 

} Some minutes later, Randy exclaimed, 

“My, but this piece is beginning to look 


— 


like a real mine, with all the shaft stations, 
drifts, crosscuts and headings. What will 
we use for ore treatment?” 

“Let me see!” hummed the little man. 
“Probably staccato or legato would be the 
thing; and we'll put. the compressor on 
difficult passages, the ones with tricky 
fingering.” 

“Oh, Mr. Garo, I just thought of a 
good one,” Randy declared, “I want a 
power drawn scraper in my musical mine, 
not hydraulic, where water under pressure 
is used.” 

Mr. Garo’s eyes twinkled. “You mean 
you'd rather play when the spirit moves 
you, than when you are urged? Well, well! 
And here I was going to ask you to prac- 
tice with me to-day!” 

Randy hopped across the room to the 
piano. “Of course I will,” he cried, adjust- 
ing the bench; “and it won't be under 
pressure; either! We'll pretend we're part- 
ners exploring a secret channel, won't we, 
Mr. Garo?” 

The little man nodded, lifting his violin 
to his chin, and soon the air was filled 
with gold nuggets, yellow dust, and the 
rich excavations that followed musical 
mining. 


April Anniversaries 


a Tue following anniversaries occur this 
month: 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF, the great 
pianist, composer and conductor, was 
born in Russia, APRIL SECOND, 1873. 
He makes his home in America. Al- 
though many of his compositions are 
. 3 rather difficult, his Serenade for piano is 
about Grade V, as is also his Waltz in A. 
He plays his own compositions on Victor 
records 1184, 1326; and his own ‘“Con- 
_ certo No. 2, in C-minor,” for piano and 
orchestra, with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra on Victor records 8148 to 8157. 
| GEORG FRIEDRICH HANDEL died in 
ey London, APRIL FOURTEENTH, 1759, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
For piano there are many simple pieces 
to play, such as Bourrée, Gavotte, and 
Prelude from “Suite No. 14,” and Sara- 
bande. Then there is a record of his 
. Harmonious Blacksmith, played on the 
harpsichord by Wanda Landowska on 
% Victor Record 1193. It is interesting to 
hear the harpsichord, as it was the in- 
strument Handel used himself. The Hal- 
lelujah Chorus from the oratorio, the 
“Messiah,” is on Victor Record 35768. 
3sAETANO DONIZETTI, the. Italian 
_ opera composer, died on APRIL 
EIGHTH of 1848. His “Lucia di Lam- 
- mermoor” is still a favorite opera for the 
display of coloratura soprano voices. The 
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famous Sertettte, with Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Enrico Caruso, Marcel Journet 
and Angelo Bada.as leading voices, is on 
Victor record 10,000; and the brilliant 
“Mad Scene,’ by Toti dal Monte, is on 
Victor record 6611. 

JOHANNES BRAHMS died in Vienna, 
APRIL THIRD, 1897. His Waltzes are 
not very difficult. His Cradle Song, ar- 
ranged for piano by Elizabeth Gest, is 
about Grade IV. His great “Symphony 
No. 1, in C minor” as played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, may be heard on 
Victor records 6657 to 6662 and 7053 to 
7057. 

ALEXANDER SCRIABIN, the Rus- 
sian, composer, died APRIL FOUR- 
TEENTH, 1915. One of his original 
ideas was to combine color with music, 
and for this he made use of an instru- 
ment which produced color, called the 
color organ. 


The Staff Twins Game 
By Albertha S. Stoyer 


PLAYERS ARE divided in pairs. 

Leader calls some word that may be 
spelled on the keyboard, and points to one 
pair of players. One of the pair must spell 
the word in letters, and the other one must 
name the lines and spaces where the letters 
are located on the bass or treble staff. 

If either one makes a mistake, they are 
both “out.” The pair remaining in longest 
wins. 


Dear Junior ETcne: 

I belong to the Juvenile Chopin Club which 
meets every other Saturday and we have very 
nice times. " 

I am ten years old and have been taking 
piano lessons four years. I have won two first 
prizes in contests and this year I won in the 
eight to twelve year class in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

I am enclosing my picture and hope it will 
be clear enough to print. 

From your friend. 
Evice H. Winsor (Age 10), 
Rhode Island. 

N. B.—Elice’s picture was clear enough to 
print, but as there are so many group pictures 
waiting in the Junior Etude files, it seemed 
best to print the letter without waiting for 
a chance to print the picture. 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays, and for 
answers to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl, under the age of six- 
teen years may compete, whether a sub- 
scriber or not, and whether belonging to a 
Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven to 
under fourteen years; Class C, under 


eleven years of age. 

Subject for story or essay this month, 
“Am I raising my Musical Standard?” 

Must contain not over one hundred and 
fifty words and must be received at the 
Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, not later than 
April 18, 1937. Names of prize winners and 
their contributions will appear in the July 
issue. 


Rules 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you are entering on upper left corner of 
paper, and put your address on upper right 
corner. If your contribution takes more 
than one sheet of paper, do this on each 
sheet. Write on one side of paper only. 

Do not use typewriters and do not have 


any one copy your work for you. 

When schools or clubs compete please 
have a preliminary contest and send in no 
more than two contributions in each class. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
the above regulations will not be con- 
sidered. 


Great Music 
(Prize WINNER) 


Great music is one of the most useful arts 
and is of benefit to all ages. It lifts the soul 
to a purer air and brighter view. 

Many people do not realize the value of 
great music, but by the work of those who do, 
and by hearing it, they learn to love it. 

Through patience, ‘ambition and _ effort, 
America will be a land of great music and 
the results will be worth many times the effort. 
Every country, state and community can aim 
for and work to gain the honorable standard of 
having great music. While working toward 
the standard of great music we perhaps will 
find that the greatest compositions have not 
yet been written, that the best songs have 
not yet been sung, and the best instruments 
not yet been made. 

Marig Norp (Age 13), 
Wisconsin. 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR 
JANUARY ESSAYS: 


Lucille Vorster, Elice H. Winson, Mary 
Emily Greenway, Patricia Tobin, Jane Bernice 
Green, Rowena North, Alice Morriss, Doris 
Hunt, Marian Bates, Dorothy Astle, Jeanie 
Marshall, Shirley Shapiro, Patricia Klein, 
Josephine Fisher, Mary Kathlyne Ihle, Mar- 
jorie Ihle, Peggy Taylor, Irene Henderson. 
John Martins, Anna May Edwards, Edward 
Peacock, Anna Marie Williams, Olga Wilson, 
Ophelia Manus, Betty Taylor, Edith Moore, 
Catherine Eve Nicholson, Rachel Timmerman. 


Great Music 
(Prize WINNER) 


Great music endures through the ages, living 
on and on long after great musicians like Pach, 
Mozart and Schumann have passed to the great 
beyond. 

Music is an art loved by everyone. When we 
understand great music we are thrilled and 
spellbound by its tones. Even a small child will 
sit quiet and listen intently to beautiful music. 
We all work hard to be able to play great 
music, and are rewarded in the end for our 
efforts. May great music live on forever. 

MarILYN MILLARD (Age 10), 
New York. 


Hidden Musical Terms 
By Eugenie Gluckert 


— 


The spider and ant each belong to the 
insect family. 

2. Hello Pussy, here is your cream, 

3. Molasses has lured many a hungry fly. 

4. The Queen had a cap of gold cloth. 

5. It is not what one plays but how one 

plays it. 

6. He found the skiff in a leaky condition. 

7. Our hostess asked us for tea. 

8. The Maestro played his harp. 

9 


The church ordered some renovations. ' 


10. He told her to be at the station. 

11. The Emperor consulted the oracle for 
adyice. 

12. The customer stood by the counter 
pointing to a box. 


Great Music 
(Prize WINNER) 


Not everyone appreciates music as he should. 
Music is one of the most beautiful gifts God 
gave to mankind, and we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the great composers who developed it. 

Music has existed over three thousand 
years, and during that time there has been 
some very great music composed, though most 
of it has been of European origin or descent. 
Bach and Mozart composed some of the world’s 
greatest music, and if these men had not had 
their great love for music, we would not have 
the great music we to-day possess. 

Everyone should devote some time during 
his life to the study of great music. Music is 
more to me than anything I ever have come 
in contact with, because I have seen and have 
felt the effects of great music. 

Sara CARPENTER (Age 14), 
Virginia. 


HAPPY MUSIC CLUB 


Silverton, Oregon 


ANSWER TO JANUARY PUZZLE: 


Ga ly, He oH EF 
him Oe 2OnNep 
Cola Reo G 
Tt ge ae cy ue 
Visi (OUnaln skye E 
[Faeroe ites Oye 


(One or two substitutions may be made 
and yet the answer in diagonals remains 
correct. ) 


PrizE WINNERS FOR JANUARY 
PuzzLEs: 


Virginia Dolmage (Age 14), Class A, 
Towa. 

Wallace E. Stephan, Jr. (Age 12), Class 
B, Pennsylvania. 


(Ages 10) “Elass 1G 


Marilyn Freeley 
Massachusetts. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR 
JANUARY PUZZLES: 


Betty Krueger, Julia Johnson, Henry Nevin 
Bretz, Paula Kueter, Ruth Beck, Lois Mecum, 
Rachelle Roy, Lucille Vorster, Eunice Irene 
Barton, Betsy Reed, Marie Nord, Betty Hope 
Ausman, Jeanne Patochny, Helen Hartley, Dor- 
othy Muffly, Estelle Salshutz, Shirley Shipiro, 
Patricia Klein, Josephine Fischer, Nancy Sour, 
Lorraine DeBol, Mary Kathryn Ihle, Margie 
Ihle, Anna Marie Williams, Ophelia Manus, 
Lillie Fuller, Mary Alice Updike, Helen Emer- 
son, Linda Joleson, Marianna Martinhue, Idelle 
Swann, Ithgarde Jorgenson, Serge Cere. 
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Letters from Etude 


Friends 


It Can Be Done 
To Tue Erunpre: 

If your school child wants to study mu- 
sic, but you doubt whether he has enough 
time for it, you might be interested in the 
way my boys are doing it. I have three, 
Paul in seventh grade, Lawrence in sixth, 
and Clifford in fourth. They all began 
piano with me early, Paul in kindergarten, 
the others before school years. Paul is 
starting his second year of French horn 
now, Lawrence his second year of violin, 
and Clifford still takes piano. I teach, and 
have pupils at the house almost every day 
after school, so the boys do as much of 
their practicing as possible in the morning 
before school. Paul usually finishes his 
then and is free after school to be out with 
his father. Maybe some people think that 
a day at junior high school and an hour of 
music practice is a day’s work for a boy 
of his age, but Paul often helps his father 
after school. Recently it was helping to 
cement the garage floor. He thought that 
was fun. Music need not prevent children 
having other interests. Growing children 
can accomplish a great deal if you have 
their interest. 

It is not easy to get in an hour of French 
horn, an hour of violin, and half an hour 
of piano before school. It means practicing 
at the same time. Of course they practice 
in different rooms, Clifford in the living 
room where the piano is, Paul in his bed- 
room, Lawrence on the back porch. Fortu- 
nately our house is. large, and plastered, 
and there are two doors closed between 
each two boys. The progress of the two 
taking music at school is gratifying, espe- 
cially the French horn player, who is mak- 
ing exceptional progress. It certainly can 
be done! —Mrs. Doris FRANKLIN. 


Correct Thumb Habits 


To Tue Erune: 

The beginning pianist should keep his 
thumb above the white keys. It should rest 
above the white keys in a relaxed position, 
thus helping the four fingers toward a per- 
fect position. A relaxed thumb is also a 
great help in chromatic scale playing: 

In arpeggio playing, the third finger 
should be curved, so that the thumb may 
pass under with ease. By raising the wrist 
slightly and relaxing the elbow, the 
thumb movement in arpeggio playing may 
be accomplished very smoothly. 

—EstHer WaLtAce Drxon. 


“Slow Motion” Practice 
To Tue Erupve: 

One day I stopped a young pupil in her 
spasmodic travel over the keyboard and 
asked her if she ever attended movies. I 
found like most children of to-day she at- 
tended them quite frequently. 

I asked her if she had ever seen a pic- 
ture, given in slow motion, of an athlete 
taking a high jump, or a swimmer taking 
a dive from a high point, or a beautiful 
horse given in slow motion as it hurdled 
a fence. She had. I asked her if she had 
noticed the great beauty of such a picture 
—the perfect rhythm—the music of the 
muscles, so to speak. 

Who, young or old, has not been en- 
tranced with the grace and beauty of such 
pictures ! 

Then I told her slow practice was just 
that—grace—beauty—rhythm in music with 
every practice movement; and best of all 
it would result in speed of the proper kind 
and correct tempo. It worked like magic— 
better than I had expected. 

I have used this illustration with others, 
including adult pupils, and it never has 
failed. They catch the vision, and the re- 
sult is marvelous. 

—Ftora J. MANLOVE. 
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Silent Sermonettes 


By Marie Stone 


WHEN TEACHING little children it does 
not pay to scold or “preach,” as they term 
it; and yet certain things must be stressed 
over and over. 

One way to impress such points is to 
cut out stories in which there are practice 
suggestions (many suitable sketches may 
be found in The Junior Department of THE 
Erupe), and then paste these on pieces of 
cardboard to make them last longer. 

File these away under headings like: 


“Fingering,” “Rhythm,” “Pedaling,” and 
so forth, and then, when a pupil needs his 
interest aroused in one of these subjects, 
give him a story to take home and read. 

Act as if you were doing him a favor, 
and explain that if he brings it back at the 
next lesson you may lend him another. 

“Most all children love stories, especially 
if they are not too long, and the writer 
can vouch for the effectiveness of these 
Silent Sermonettes. 


Next Month 


THE ETUDE for May 1937, brings these vital, instructive and inspiring articles. 


GERTRUD WETTERGREN 


THE CARE OF THE 
HUMAN VOICE 


A Conference with the great Swedish 
prima donna contralto, Gertrud Wet- 
tergren, who offers many practical 
suggestions for the preservation of 
the singer’s health and voice. 


MEDIOCRITY AND MASTERY 
IN PIANO PLAYING 


Commendatore Eugenio di Pirani, 
who has had three distinct and dis- 
tinguished careers, as a pianist, a 
composer, and a pedagogue, in Italy, 
Germany and the United States, of 
which: he is now a citizen, has writ- 
ten a very practical article which will 
help many piano students. 


“1 LOVE THEE” 


Grieg’s most famous song, ‘Ich 
Liebe Dich,’’ is described by Eloise 
Lownsbery, with extracts from an 
interview with Mme. Nina Grieg, who 
was the inspiration for this, one of 
the greatest love songs in history. 


FRANK WORDS TO THE 
YOUNG COMPOSER 
Abram Chasins, one of the most suc- 


cessful. of modern American com- 
posers, writes in a very practical 


fashion upon a subject which will be of real value to all who would create music, 


“THE GRAND MANNER” 


Moriz Rosenthal, one of the greatest pianists in all history of the art, and one of 
the last of the illustrious Liszt pupils, talks upon the bravura style in Piano Playing. 


MUSIC FOR THE MARIONETTE THEATER 


Several of the world’s foremost composers have written for these delightful minia- 
ture theaters, and Verna Arvey tells in her article of this fascinating mus:c. 


RRARRREREO0E00004000004 


OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES and special features by distinguished teachers 
and musicians, PLUS 24 pages of interesting new music to play and sing. 


The 


Hawatian Guitar 


By Jacop VoLLMAR 


IN LOOKING over instruction books we 
find nearly all recommend B, regular guitar 
second, for first and second Hawaiian 
guitar. This, in the writer’s opinion, is all 
but right. 

Let us for a moment examine other kin- 
dred instruments—the banjo, mandolin and 
regular guitar. What do we find? We find 
that the tension is as evenly distributed 
as is possible; in other words, each string, 
or pair of strings, is of a finer gauge than 
the other. But this is not the case in the 
Hawiian guitar. Here we have C-sharp, 
second string, and E, first of the same 
gauge wire. Consequently, the tension on 
the first string is greater than that of the 
second, which makes it impossible to pro- 
duce that desirable round tone on the sec- 
ond string when using the same force as 
in picking the first. 

Having made the Hawaiian guitar my 
specialty, serious consideration has been 


given to this matter and, after many ex- 
periments, I have found that the beginner 
will make better progress on strings that 
correspond to number four, five and seven 
gauge spool wire for first, second and third 
strings, respectively. This also applies to 
the amateur who does not go beyond so- 
called parlor playing, who will find the 
tension equally distributed for easy action. 

For recording, radio and stage playing, 
where more volume of tone is required, use 
number five, six and seven gauge wire. The 
writer has no comment to make on the bass 
strings, except that they should be worked 
or ground down and highly polished to give 
them a smooth surface. It, of course, must 
be borne in mind that when the heavier 
strings are used in stringing a regular 
guitar for the Hawaiian style of playing, 
a tailpiece must be added or the high ten- 
sion will soon pull off the bridge. 


Musical Books 


Reviewed 


Essays in Musical Analysis, 
Volume II 


By DONALD FRANCIS Tovey 

In his scholarly and very readable manner, 
the author of this volume has analyzed some 
forty compositions of the standard symphonic 
repertoire. In the text we have such clear com- 
ments on the formal development of these 
works, and upon their internal meanings, that 
the student and interpretative musician alike 
will find in it much that will be of the greatest 
assistance in leading to a proper and intelligent 
entrance into the spirit of these masterpieces. 
Copious. quotations from the musical text, with 
comments upon their part in the development 
of the whole, will be of immense assistance to 
the student. < 

Pages: 212 

Price : $4.00 “ 

Publisher : Oxford University Press 


Rachmaninoff’s Recollections 


By OSKAR VON RIESEMANN 


Here is a book filled with the recollections of 
the varied and colorful life of this perhaps the 
last of a period of Russian musical giants— 
one who has achieved almost equally as pianist, 


_composer and conductor. The book is written 


with the intimate touch of one who has had 
long and close association with the subject of 
his dissertation. In its comprehensive survey, 
the volume covers such diverse topics as “The 
St. Petersburg Conservatory,” ‘“Moscow,” “The 
Free Artist,’ “An Idyll in Dresden,” ‘Amer- 
ica” and ‘Rachmaninoff as Composer.” All 
these themes are treated in the most readable 
style, with frequent quotations from the lips 
and pen of the subject of the entire discourse. 
A book calculated to furnish both amusement 
and intellectual food. 

Pages: 272 

Price : $3.50 

Publisher : The Macmillan Company 


Musical Secrets 
By LiLtias MACKINSON 


Within a very limited space, the author, a 
practical teacher, offers a fund of. significant 
assistance to the music student. Consideration 
is given to such themes as Concentration, Sight 
Reading, Phrasing, Interpretation, Hand Ex- 
tension, Technic, Pedalling, Fingering and 
Scale Practice. Each of these subjects is treated 
in a series of letter-like discussions, a style 
which adds the charm of intimacy to the text 
and thus enhances its readability and useful- 
ness. 

Pages: 95. 

Price: $1.25. 

Publishers : Oxford University Press. 


‘ Music Highways and Byways 


Tun Hrvupp confines itself, in its book re- 
views, to books in what is commonly called the 
class of musical literature, that is, books with- 
out printed compositions. ‘‘Musie Highways 
and Byways,” with its rather large amount of 
music in notation, still contains so much edu- 
eational text that we are including it in this 
department. The work was compiled by_Os- 
bourne McConathy, John W. Beattie, and Rus- 
sell V. Morgan. There are one hundred and 
twenty songs in the book, collected from 
numerous nations, including Sweden, Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo-Slavia, the South 
American countries, Bulgaria, Italy, China, and 
Japan, as well as from the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and France. 

What is unusual about the work is that a 
large part of this material will be entirely 
new to many purchasers and is not the custom- 
ary reprint of compositions known to eyery- 
body. As a whole, the book shows a surprising 
amount of editorial supervision. Many of the 
songs are excellently annotated. There are 
numerous pictorial illustrations, some in four 
colors. Biographies, trips abroad, maps, ar- 
rangements for plays, pageants and festivals, 
all go together to make this one of the most 
attractive books for school work that we have 
seen. The book is to be known as the “Bronze 
Book” in the ‘‘“Music Hour” series. 

2-252. 
Price: $1.48. 
Publishers: Silver, Burdett and Company. 


This Business of Singing 
By Pinprre Kry 


New Books upon singing often make us think 
of the young lady tourist in Paris, who took 
pictures of the obelisk in the Place de la Con- 


‘corde from all four sides so as to “get it 


good.” All of the pleneres naturally looked ex- 
actly alike. Most books on singing, built upon 
normal lines, are conventionally like all other 
books—diaphragm, coup de glotte, registers, 
ad absurdum. 

Mr. Pierre Key, however, looks at the whole 
subject from a very new angle, a kind of an 
aeroplane view, made possible through years 
of personal contacts with many of the most 
famous singers and teachers. All of his 
opinions seem very frank and open, and en- 
tirely in accord with our own experience with 
singers and the art of singing. It is in no sense 
a method, but it is filled with practical advice, 
which the singer and the singing student will 
surely wish to read several times; such, for 
instance, as the chapters on “The Vibrato. 
“Off-Pitch Singing,’ “Managers and Pub- 
licizing,” and ‘Putting it Over.” 

Pages: $500 

Price : -00. 

Publishers: Pierre Key Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 
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‘Solo and Ensemble Numbers for 
Band and Orchestra Instrumentalists - 


FOR BRASS 


Ensemble 
THE BRASS CHOIR 


Twelve selections for brass ensemble. The parts issued allow many 
combinations of instruments to use this work. The variety is excel- 
lenc and the contents of very acceptable type. 


Parts are published for: Firsc B-flat Trumpet; Second B-flat Trum- 
pet; First Frncbone (Bass Clef) ; Second Trombone (Bass Clef) 
and Tuba; E-flat Horn; Baritone or Trombone (Treble Clef). 


Price, Each Part, 35c Piano Acc., 60c 


Cornet and Piano Duets 


THE INVINCIBLE FOLIO OF 
CORNET AND PIANO DUETS 


There are twenty-five effective but not overly difficult numbers— 
all feature selections for the cornet or trumpet soloist. 


Price, $1.00 


Trombone and Piano Duets 


THE INVINCIBLE FOLIO OF 
TROMBONE AND PIANO DUETS 


Thirteen desirable numbers in collection form at the price of two 
in sheet form. This is one of the few good collections available 
covering this instrument. 


Price, $1.00 


FOR SAXOPHONE 


SAXOPHONE ALBUM 


With Piano Accompaniment 


A Collection of Favorite Melodies for B-flat Saxophone with Piano 
Accompaniment. Nineteen choice selections for the player capable 
of solo performances. 


Price, $1.00 
A DOZEN SONGS FOR SAXOPHONES 


With Piano Accompaniment 
By CLAY SMITH 


laying, either as saxophone solos or 
duets, the favorite songs of this popular American composer. Each 
saxophone book contains first and second parts for that instrument ; 
the parts are interchangeable, making possible duets by any two 
members of the saxophone family. 


C Melody, E-flat, B-flat Saxophone Books, 50c ea., 
Piano Accompaniment, 75c. 


These are arrangements for 


TEN FAMOUS SOLOS 


Arranged for 


Clarinet 
Cornet or Trumpet 
Alto Saxophone 
Trombone or Baritone 
With Duet Parts (ad lib.) 
and Piano Accompaniment 


Each selection in this album is an outstanding favorite 
known to music lovers everywhere—made available for 
either solo or duet playing by instrumentalists of moderate 
attainments. The piano accompaniment may be used with 
any of the solo books, or any duet combination—two clari- 
nets, clarinet and cornet, two saxophones, cornet and 
trombone, etc. 


To play duets both a solo book and duet part are required ; 
the duet parts have the melody cued in only where the 
second instrument does not play. 


Interesting and useful for encore numbers at concerts as 
well as for informal performances in your home. 


Prices: 
_ Solo Books, 50c each; Duet Parts, 50c each; 
Piano Accompaniment, 60c. 


- FOR STRINGS 


Violin and Piano 
SONATA IN D MINOR 


For Violin and Piano 
By CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


A composition of major importance by one of America's esteemed 
composers. Its four movements: Allegro con Brio, Andante, Scherzo 
Allegro, Allegro, have musical genuineness lifting this work to 
artistic heights. Artist performers as well as teachers of students 
earnestly seeking violin virtuosity wil! welcome this addition to 
violin literature. 


Price, $1.50 


ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 
For Violin and Piano 
By ARTHUR HARTMANN 


Twenty-two of the best of the transcriptions made and used by 
the eminent concert violinist and composer, Arthur Hartmann. 
Italian Song by Tschaikowsky, Playera by Granados, Tambourine 
by Rameau, and nineteen other classic compositions are included. 
While artistic in conception, these numbers present no technical 
difficulties beyond the ability of the average player. The violin 
parts are mainly in first and third positions. 


Price, $1.00 


Trios 
A DAY IN VENICE 


(Venezia) 
Suite for Violin, Cello and Piano 
By ETHELBERT NEVIN 
The lovely music of the four exquisite tone poems in this suite 
have been transcribed for trio use by Anna Priscilla Risher. Fre- 
quently broadcast by radio artists and included in the repertoire 
of many professional trios, there really are no technical difficulties 
in this suite to preclude its performance by the average amateur 


group. 
Price, $2.00 Complete 


THE TRIO CLUB 


A collection of 19 easy-to-play numbers for Violin, Cello and 
Piano expressly suitable for Ueouinine groups. The music of 
Tschaikowsky, Cui, Mendelssohn, and Gounod appear in superb 
arrangement. The modern ‘‘classics’’ such as Melody of Love by 
Engelmann, etc., also are included. Made primarily for amateurs, 
the effectiveness of the arrangements has made this collection 
useful to professional groups also. 


Price, $2.00 Complete 


TRIO REPERTOIRE 


For Violin, Cello and Piano 


Originally compiled as a ‘‘follow-up’’ book to the Trio Club, the 
merits of the fine selections that were chosen for this volume are 
so outstanding that many professional trios have added them to 
their permanent repertoire. 


Price, $2.00 Complete 


GARDEN OF ROSES 
By IRENE MARSCHAND RITTER 
Arranged for Violin, Cello and Piano by Wm. M. Felton 


An excellent arrangement for trio of a sprightly piano solo by a 
well-known composer. All three instruments are given interesting 
parts to play. 


Price, 75c Complete 


Quartets 


EASY QUARTETS FOR YOUNG 
VIOLINISTS 


For four, or as many times four, players in ensemble, The four 
parts are easy yet interesting. Only the first goes out of the first 
position for a scattered bit of third position playing. 


Violin Parts, each, 40c Piano (ad lib), 75c 


PRESSER’S FIRST STRING 
QUARTET BOOK 


For First Violin, Second Violin, Viola and Cello 


Fifteen compositions skilfully arranged for string quartet, Each 
player is given an interesting, but not difficult part. Several com- 
petent musicians have contributed in the editing and arranging, 
thus giving the book varied interpretations. 


Price, $2.25 Complete 


MELODY OF LOVE 
By HANS ENGELMANN 


Arranged for String Quartet by Ladislas Kun 
A well known selection interestingly arranged for the newly 
organized string quartet. The first violin introduces some third 
position work, the second violin and viola are entirely in the first 
position, and the cello employs a limited use of the fourth position. 


Complete, 50c Extra Separate Parts, 15c each 


FOR WOODWINDS === 


Four B-flat Clarinets 


DANCE OF THE ROSEBUDS 
By FREDERICK KEATS 
Arranged for 4 B-flat Clarinets 
by Hugh Gordon 


A bright, tuneful composition that has the rhythmic appeal of a 
sprightly ballet. It makes a very effective number for woodwinds, 
and B-flat clarinet players have, in this arrangement, a real novelty. 
The complete score is for the conductor, 


Complete with Score, 75c; Score, 25c; Parts, 15c Each 


Woodwind Quintet 


GONDOLIERI (GONDOLIERS) 
From “A Day in Venice” Suite 
By ETHELBERT NEVIN 
Arranged by Hugh Gordon 
For Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 

Certain characteristics of this piece from Nevin’s Suite make it 
exceptionally adaptable for performance in this special wind in- 
strument ensemble. The arrangement is not too difficule for 
average players. 

Complete with Score, $1.25-R 


Score, 40c Separate Parts, 20c Each 


Clarinet and Piano Duets 


THE INVINCIBLE FOLIO OF 
CLARINET AND PIANO DUETS 
Fourteen brilliant selections, both modern and standard, for the 
repertoire of the clarinetist of some ability make up the contents 


of this volume. 


Price, $1.00 


Flute and Piano Duets 


THE INVINCIBLE FOLIO OF 
FLUTE AND PIANO DUETS 


A collection of fourteen pieces, none beyond the ability of the 
average performer. 
Price, $1.00 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES cheerfully extended on 
any of these publications. Just send for copies ‘On 
Approval”, FREE Catalogs or Folders on any classi- 
fication of music in which you are interested, promptly 
supplied on request. 


HEODORE 


RESSER 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


©. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


- PHILCO AUTOMATIC TUNIT 


pr DIA Uy, Putco AUTOMATIC TUNING gives every member of 
¢ your family the skill of a radio engineer. Call letters 
7 of all your favorite stations appear around a dial like 
A that of an automatic telephone. But you dial only once! 
¢ A flick of your fingers . . - and CLICK .. . there’s your 
| 6 station. Tuned instantly, silently, perfectly! 
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Back of the dial the invisible fingers of Philco Mag- 
netic Tuning complete the job with electrical pre- 
cision. The program comes in more perfectly tuned 


cow puts Philco A 
Q in your home ! 


than eye or ear could do it... 


listen to regularly . . 


utomatic Tuning 


and the finest possible tone! 


Now... with a down payment of only $10 . . . you can have an Automatic Tuning Philco installed and 


playing in your home! By special arrangement with the Commeret 


al Credit Company, your Philco dealer will 


accept a 10% down payment on any Automatic Tuning Philco .. . from the 9X at $100 to the 690X at $375. 


For as Little as $19.50 Down... your Philco reception with all the tones and overtones that make 
dealer will install the famous Philco 116X DeLuxe voices and instruments so thrillingly true to life. 
(illustrated above). In this model Philco Automatic Acoustic Clarifiers eliminate “boom” from the low 
Tuning is combined with Philco High-Fidelity and _ notes, while every note is brought up to ear level by 
the Philco Foreign Tuning System! Favorite Amer- the Philco Inclined Sounding Board. Five Spread- 
ican Stations are tuned automatically. Band Tuning Ranges cover all that’s interesting in 

You enjoy all the realism of Philco High-Fidelity the air. . . with all important’ overseas stations 


named, located and spread six times farther apart on 
the Philco Spread-Band Dial! 


See your classified telephone directory for your Philco dealer. He'll 
tell you about the Philco Commerical Credit Easy Payment Plan. 
PHILCO TABLE MODELS ... $20 and up 


PHILCO CONSOLE MODELS... $42.50 and up 
PHILCO AUTO RADIOS... $39.95 and up @ All prices less Aerial 


m 
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and stays perfectly 
tuned as long as you choose to listen! 

When you want American stations that you do not 
_ or overseas stations... you 
simply tune the regular way... foreign stations by 
name. Once you have the station . . . either at home 
or abroad . . . Philco Magnetic Tuning gives you the 
greatest possible accuracy, the most perfect reception 
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